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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 


IN “GOD'S COUNTRY.” A Novel. By D. Hiones, with a Critical Introduction by Henry 
Watterson, of the Louisville Courier Journal. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. Illuminated paper 
covers, 50 cents. 

One of the most dramatic and original novels of the day. 


THE DAYS OF MY YOUTH. A Novel. Translated from the French of Francois Coppée by 
Kate KEARNEY. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00, Paper covers, 50 cents. 
An English version of the Toute une Jeunesse, now making so profound a sensation in France. A 
work which is as great and original, as well as closely resembling, ** David Copperfield.” 


_A PRANKISH PAIR. A Novel. Translated from the French of Ginisty by R. B. Davenport. 


12mo, fully illustrated, half morocco, $2.25. Illuminated paper covers, 75 cents. 
One of the most curious books ever published. Full of fantastic charm, yet conveying a great truth 


beneath its quaint guise. 
AMI. A Novel. Translated from the French of Guy de Maupassant, by A. M. Fannine, M.D. 
12mo, fully illustrated, half morocco, $3.00. Paper covers, $1.50. 
De Maupassant’s masterpiece, admirably translated. A great work in every sense. 


A MOTHER. A Novel. Translated from the French of Marlot by James ScHUNBERG. 12mo, gilt 
top, $1.00. Paper covers, 5U cents. 
One of the purest and most powerful books ever written. Human, real, pathetic, and profound. 

A DAUGHTER OF SILENCE. A Novel. By Encar Fawcett, author of ‘‘ How a Husband 


Forgave,” ‘‘The Evil That Men Do,” etc., etc. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. Illustrated paper 
covers, 50 cents. 


A strange, sad book, yet with an interest rarely equalled in American fiction. 
HOW A HUSBAND FORGAVE. A Novel. By EpGar Fawcett, author of “‘ A Daughter of 


Silence,” ‘‘ The Evil That Men Do,” etc., etc. Illustrated, 12mo, half morocco, $2.25. Cloth, gilt 
top, $1.25. Illuminated paper covers, 75 cents. 


Based on a great social problem, boldly discussed, and woven into a tale of the deepest charm. 
THE EVIL THAT MEN DO. A Novel. By Epoar Fawcett, author of ‘‘How a Husband 


Forgave,” ‘‘A Daughter of Silence,” etc., etc. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. LIluminated paper 
covers, 50 cents. 


As realistic as Zola, but in the elegant style which is Mr. Fawcett’s own. His greatest work, and a 
great American masterpiece of realism. 


LIPS. By STEELL 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. Illuminated paper covers, 
cents. ‘ 


A series of clever little dramas, united by a thread of story. 
hen FEATHERS, AND FUZ. By James STee.e. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. Paper covers, 
cents. 


A LITTLE RADICAL. A Novel. By Jeannette H. Watworts, author of ‘‘A Splendid 
Egotist,” etc. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


An exceedingly bright and womanly little story. 
KILGROOM. A Novel. By Joun A. Stevart. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 
A tender and characteristic Irish story, full of pathos and humor. é 


THE ROBE OF NESSUS. ANovel. By Dcrrre_p OssornE 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 
Paper covers, 50 cents. 


A powerful historical novel, based on a momentous era of Grecian history. 


THE DEVIL'S ANVIL. A Novel. By Mary Kye Datias. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 
Paper covers, 50 cents. 


A bright and original novel by a well-known American authoress. 


A THOUGHTLESS YES. By HELEN HK. GarpeEner, author of ‘‘ Men, Women, and Gods,”’ etc. 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


A work of fiction by one of the few feminine philosophers who have boldly faced the problems of life. 


A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. By Laurence Srerne. Splendidly illustrated by Maurice 
Leloir. Half morocco, $2.25. Cloth, $1.25. Paper, 75 cents. 


A fine edition of the grand old classic, beautifully bound, on fine paper, with plates of unequalled 
artistic value. A real édition de luxe. 
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LITERATURE IN LOUISIANA. 


Tue literature of Louisiana may be said to date only from the 
cession of that former French and Spanish colony to the United 
States. Many books were written on colonial Louisiana, but chiefly 
by travellers, or by the employés of the two governments of which 
Louisiana had successively been a distant province. They were 
neither to the manner, nor to the manor, born ; these works were not 
composed by natives, or by permanent, deep-rooted settlers. They 
were the productions of foreign pens wielded by men who had but 
a temporary and accidental connection with Louisiana. The first 
literary buds which we are entitled to call indigenous are due to our 
well-known Julien Poydras, who wrote a poem on the military ex- 
ploits of Governor Galvez in 1780, and also to a distinguished French 
officer who had lived half a century in the colony, and who, there- 
fore, must be considered as thoroughly naturalized. His name was 
Leblanc de Villeneuve. He wrote in 1803 a tragedy in verse enti- 
tled ‘“ Poucha-Houma,” based on a historical event. An Indian, 
having killed another belonging to a different tribe, fled to his own 
territory and friends. According to the international law of those 
barbarians, the only atonement for the deed was the shedding of 
blood. Ambassadors demanded the surrender of the homicide, and 
threatened war if refused. The father of the offender, to save his 
son’s life, offered himself as a substitute, and was accepted. The 
tragedy turned on this paternal sacrifice and on other dramatic in- 
cidents connected with it. This work was dedicated to Madame 
de Laussat, the wife of the colonial prefect who had been sent by the 
First Consul, Bonaparte, to take possession of Louisiana—a possession 
which lasted only twenty days. 
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The literature of Louisiana has to this day remained bilingual. 
It speaks with two ton,ues. We will begin with the French lan- 
guage, because it chronologically precedes the other, and claims the 
privilege of seniority. Among the most distinguished writers of that 
category is Etienne Bernard Alexandre Viel, born in Louisiana in 
1736. He was educated in France by the Jesuits, became a very 
learned member of that religious order, and as a missionary resided 
several years in that part of the colony to which had been given the 
name of Attakapas, meaning men-eaters, because it was originally 
inhabited by savages who had that peculiar gastronomic taste. Then 
he kept an humble school, and ministered mental improvement and 
spiritual consolations to the motley and limited population entrusted 
to his care, and by which he was beloved. He finally returned to 
France, and was employed in the college of Juilly, where he had been 
reared. He is known in the annals of literature for his translation 
into French of the “‘ Ars Poetica ” and of several odes of Horace. As 
a Latin scholar he could hardly be’ surpassed, and he translated Fé- 
nélon’s ‘“‘Telemachus” into verses of Virgilian purity and elegance. 
. [remember having seen in my youth, in the hands of the principal 
of the now defunct College of Orleans, a specimen of a magnificent 
edition of this poem, published in France at lavish cost by some of 
the most distinguished men of France, who had been the pupils of 
the author, and who were desirous to give him this proof of their 
esteem. This literary Louisianian died, eighty-five years old, in 1821, 
at the college where he had been educated, and where he continued 
to teach to the very last day of his existence. 

Without much tasking my memory, I recollect at once about fifty 
contributors of both sexes, in prose and in verse, to the French literature 
of Louisiana. I have no doubt that this number could be greatly in- 
creased on closer investigation. Surely this is no bad showing, in so 
short a time, for a very small population, accused of extreme illiteracy, 
and situated far away from any one of those large centres of civiliza- 
tion where the labors of writers have a chance of remuneration by 
the acquisition of fame at least, if not of wealth. Three of them, 
Victor Séjour, Henry Vignaud, and, particularly, Albert Delpit, re- 
moving to better fields for the gathering of laurels,-have reached 
more or less celebrity in Paris. Among those who have remained 
with us I will cite two brothers, Adrien and Dominique Rouquette, 
Placide Canonge, Alfred Mercier, Charles Deléry, Oscar Dugué, 
Alcée Fortier, Constant Lépouzé, Tullius St. Céran, Miss Léona 
Queyrouze, Mrs. de La Houssaye, Miss Marie Roussel, and many 
others whom the space within which this article is to be confined 
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does not permit me to enumerate, much less to comment upon. I 
will only say that they have shown talent, and that more than one of 
them, if on a more favorable theatre, would have shined with more 
brilliancy than they have done in an atmosphere too restricted for the 
expansion of their wings. They certainly deserve great credit for 
what they have achieved where there was, and could be, but little 
encouragement, and where even complete success would have placed 
but a barren sceptre in their hands. 

Some Louisianians of French origin established, a few years ago, 


what they called L’Athénée Louisianais, to maintain the purity and . 


secure the continuation of the existence of the language of their an- 
cestors. This institution is in a flourishing condition. The mem- 
bers meet at regular intervals, and sometimes invite the public to 
their sittings, which, on such occasions, are largely and enthusiasti- 
cally attended. Oncea year two subjects are offered to literary com- 
petition. One is for female and the other for male writers. A gold 
medal is given to the laureate of each sex. This anniversary attracts 
an immense concourse of zealous attendants. What people could 
have done better under existing circumstances of a not very favor- 
able nature? The facts which I have presented in so condensed, and 
therefore in so imperfect, a manner are, however, sufficient to demon- 
strate that this portion of the population of Louisiana does not de- 
serve the reputation of being totally indifferent to literary pursuits. 
In this age the literature of every civilized country is, to a very 
great degree, under the control of journalism, that trumpeter of praise 
and blame, which is itself a part of literature. Among the French 
journalists of Louisiana there have also been men of much talent. 
Many years ago, a comic actor of the name of Daudet established in 
New Orleans a journal in which there was no deficiency of sparkling 
wit and terse humor. Two other papers of a more elevated order 
deserve to be honorably mentioned. They were L’Ami des Lois, 
edited by Leclerc, and the Courrier de la Louisiane, edited by Thierry. 
The latter frequently wrote articles of extraordinary merit. They 
were grave, lofty, sometimes sarcastic, but never frivolous and want- 
ing in dignity. Leclerc was of a different character. The frame of 
his mind wag of a slighter build. If Thierry was the lion-hearted 
Richard of the press, Leclere was its Saladin, and exceedingly comba- 
tive. But he used the Damascus blade instead of the battle-axe. 
He delighted in satire and in sarcasms, which, however, seldom de- 
generated into coarse language exceeding the limits of polished de- 
cency. Referring to a modern invention, for the purpose of illustra- 
tion, I will say that his journal was a mitrailleuse in prose and verse, 
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and that this combination of literary grape-shot had a tremendous 
effect on what he intended to demolish. It will not appear strange 
if I state that L’Ami des Lois and the Courrier de la Louisiane, being at 
that epoch the two principal and leading journals of New Orleans, 
kept up a lively Pickwickian sort of war against each other, and oc- 
casionally indulged in a reciprocal exchange of feline scratches, with- 
out going, however, so far as the famous Kilkenny cats. It was then 
as it is now, between two rivals for public favor, and will ever be, as 
a matter of course—the same natural causes always producing the 
same effects. 

One day Leclere, who had, it seems, singed the beard of some- 
body, was loudly threatened with a thrashing. On the next morning 
there came out this epigram, of which I remember the substance, but 
not the precise words: “ Meevius publicly threatens me with chastise- 
ment. I beg the police not to be uneasy. The collision is absolutely 
impossible. For Meevius never goes to Parnassus, and I never repair 
to the donkey’s tread-mill.” 

On another occasion he had a rencounter at the Public Exchange 
with somebody whose skin had been roughly grazed by one of his 
shafts. Sword-canes were drawn, and he was severely wounded. 
Being picked up, he calmly and sneeringly said to those who were 
assisting him: ‘Gentlemen, I call upon you to witness that my ad- 
versary has justified me in calling him an ass ; for I needed bleeding 
in this hot spell of weather, and the fool, instead of injuring me as he 
intended, has saved me the surgeon’s fee.” 

In those days we used to have in our Legislature some of the most 
respectable and substantial representatives of the ancient population 
—so substantial that they systematically refrained from evaporating 
into flimsy, empty, and windy words. They never spoke, but voted 
right. They were the mutes of the legislative hall, if not of the 
seraglio. Two of them, of high social standing, were particularly 
conspicuous for this tenacious observance of silent legislation. I sub- 
stitute fictitious names for the real ones maliciously used by Leclerc, 
when, at the head of the first column of his paper, there appeared 
these words in very large capital letters, followed by points of ex- 
clamation down to the bottom of the long sheet: ‘ At last they have 
spoken! Hon. Jean Bonhomme sneezed, and Hon. Cadet Roussel 


judiciously replied : ‘God bless you !’” 


Before entering on the English side of my subject, I must not omit 


to mention, with due respect and commendation, L’ Abeille de la Nou- 
velle Orléans, which, on account of its age, substantial merit, and 


long-lived influence, is entitled to be acknowledged the head of the 
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French press in the Crescent City, which includes several other well- 
managed papers. 

As to English literature in Louisiana, taken in its broadest scope, 
and embracing law, medicine, and all the other departments of knowl- 
edge respectively appertaining to it, I have counted, on a hasty and 
superficial review, a host of male and female writers amounting to 
more than a hundred ; and I am convinced that I have remained in 
my approximate estimate far short of the correct number. I will 
enumerate a few of them, such as Audubon, Judge Xavier Martin, Dr. 
B. M. Palmer, G. W. Cable, Alfred Roman, T. Wharton Collens, 
Lafcadio Hearn, E. C. Wharton, James R. Randall, Alexander Walker, 
John Dimitry, John W. Overall, Father Ryan, the patriotic poet, and 
many others. The writers of the fair sex seem to be as numerous, if 
they do not actually predominate, such as Mrs. Buckner, Mrs. Mollie 
Moore Davis, Mrs. Nicholson, “Constant Beauvais” (Miss Léona 
Queyrouze), Miss Bisland, Mrs. Gideon Townsend, Mrs. Mary Wal- 
singham, Mrs. Mary Bushnell Williams, Mrs. Mary Whitaker, Mrs. 
Marie Louise Clarke, Mrs. Field, well known as Catherine Cole, Mrs. 
Anna Peyre Dinnies, Mrs. Sarah A. Dorsey, Mrs. Eliza Ann Dupuy, 
Mrs. Susan Blanchard Elder, Mrs. Virginia French, Miss Grace King, 
Miss Florence F. O’Connor, Miss Louise Livingston Hunt, Mrs. Mary 
A. Bryan, Miss Julia K. Witherell, now Mrs. Marion Baker, Mother 
Austin Carroll, Superior of the Sisters of Mercy, and others whom I 
cannot recall to my memory on the spur of the moment. And yet, in 
the face of such facts, Louisiana is reproached by prejudiced critics 
with a complete want of culture, and even with having no desire or 
affinity for enlightenment! We are the slothful lovers of ignorance ! 
But is this true? Have we not achieved something commendable in 
the field of literature, particularly when it is considered that it has 
bsen done under the most untoward circumstances, to which I shall 
presently allude? For more information I recommend to anybody 
who may feel interested in this subject, a very valuable book, written 
by James Wood Davidson, of South Carolina, in 1869, and entitled 
“The Living Writers of the South.” The volume contains the names 
of 241 writers—166 male and 75 female. This was twenty-one years 
ago, at the darkest period of our history! Is not this an undeniable 
proof of the intellectual industry of the South? And is it not well 
_ known how rapidly she has developed her resources since the winter 
of her subjugation has been made glorious by the fair sun of restora- 
tion to her original liberties and rights of sovereignty? 

I have given a rapid sketch of the birth and progress of literature 
in Louisiana from the colonial epoch to the present time, under cir- 
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cumstances which make the development it has attained a matter of 
no little surprise. At the beginning of this century the present area 
of our State was comparatively a wilderness, where its scattered in- 
habitants had to attend to the first wants of physical existence rather 
than to the culture of the mind—to material comfort rather than to 
intellectual ornament. They had to struggle against the hostility of 
the elements, against hurricanes and overflows, against the inclemen- 
cies of an ever-variable climate ; to cut down primitive forests ; to 
prepare the virgin soil for cultivation ; to drain dismal swamps ; to 
defy the breath of pestilence ; to chain to its bed the mightiest of 
rivers; to build levees far and wide, broad and high ; to develop 
incipient agriculture and commerce ; to invite and attract Caucasian 
immigration ; to create wealth by opening avenues to all sorts of in- 
dustries ; to drill, supervise, nurse, feed, clothe, and civilize to a cer- 
tain extent the barbarians of Africa, whom the governments of France 
and Spain had successfully introduced into Lower Louisiana, whose 
semi-tropical climate, more hot, more damp and malaria-laden than 
at present, after so many improvements by the efforts of man, and 
whose half-submerged surface at periodical epochs, repelled the 
white and skilful labor which would have been so desirable. 

Besides, everything political, civil, and social was again to be mod- 
ified and organized, in 1803, in a commonwealth doomed to be so 
often distracted by a change of nationality. New laws, new princi- 
ples, new rules of action, new springs of thought, new sources of 
sentiment and affection, even a new language, to be adopted! A 
transformation of customs and usages, and inevitable discords arising 
from such a state of affairs! The confusion resulting from the remo- 
val of old landmarks! An apprenticeship of liberty and self-govern- 
ment imposed by Congress and the President, which lasted nine 
years! Next, a laborious evolution into State sovereignty, leading to 
political and social struggles, and to race antipathies that ceased only 
by a gradual adaptation to logical consequences and irresistible exi- 
gencies which were to be submitted to, and also by a painfully slow 
fusion of incompatibilities! All this crowded into a space of fifty 
years, during which, by dint of persevering and intelligent labor, 
Louisiana had culminated to a high position in the American constel- 
lation of confederated stars ; when in 1861 there was a rush into four 


years of horrid war, followed by defeat and universal ruin, and about | 


twelve years of such savage misrule as beggars description ! And yet, 
notwithstanding all these obstacles, from about thirty thousand 
whites that we were at the utmost in 1803, within the present limits 
of the State, we have grown in about eighty years, the span of aman’s 
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life, into a white population of over half a million! Surely one would 
suppose that, absorbed by the necessity of providing with food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, and even rudimental education such a stupendously 
growing family, Louisiana would have had very little leisure to turn 
her attention from her fields of sugar-cane, corn, cotton, and rice to © 
those of literature. I have shown, however, by a merely superficial 
examination of the subject, that she has produced literary men and 
women well known to fame at home and abroad, whom, like the mo- 
ther of the Gracchi, she can exhibit as her jewels to the arrogance of 
boasted superiority over her fancied poverty. 

I have sketched with broad strokes what literature has accomplished 
in Louisiana to the present day, in two languages, the French and the 
English—a singular phenomenon, by the by, not observable anywhere 
else in these United States, and seldom, if ever, seen in any other coun- 
try! It is not probable, however, that this will long exist, now that the 
English language has gained so much ground over the other. For 
reasons too self-evident to need demonstration, nobody in Louisiana 
who has mastered the language of Shakespeare and Milton, of Pres- 
cott and Longfellow, will henceforth resort to any other in writing a 
book. There would be neither fame nor money in it, and therefore 
it will hardly be attempted in this utilitarian age, in which what does 
not pay has grown entirely out of fashion. Hence, in the future, there 
is to be in our State no literature worth mentioning and born to 
live but what shall be cradled in the lap of the language spoken 
from Maine to Florida, and from Florida to El Paso Del Norte and 
California. The Fates do not take into consideration the regrets of 
mortals, 

Should we judge from present appearances and from precedents, 
we must infer that Louisiana will keep progressing in literature with 
a firm and confident step, Auspicious skies seem to look down upon 
the prospect, for never was there such an effort to bring education 
to the very door of everybody within her limits. We have an ever- 
increasing number of flourishing private and public schools, and we 
have established more than one college and university. All this is en- 
couraging ; but wherever there springs any good, the coming of a cor- 
responding evil is always to be guarded against. Thus, may not with 
us the superficial expansion of the area of knowledge be at the ex- 
pense of its depth? There is here a standing question of concentra- 
tion and solidification against dilution and rarefaction, or evaporation, 
which remains to be solved. There may be schools unproductive of 
scholars, and scholars unproductive of literature. There may be 
more scholars issuing from a hundred than from a thousand schools, 
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and there may be more steady and efficient study in one school than 
in ten, whose aggregate educational merit is weighed in the lump 
against that of the inferior number. 

For instance, during our old régime, in the days of slavery and of 
supposed universal laziness among the whites, the children of those 
who were called Southern nabobs were made, in the College of Or- 
leans now long defunct, to rise from pretty hard beds before day- 
break in the winter. They had only half an hour for breakfast, and 
an hour for dinner and recreation. That was all the interruption to 
incessant study, except on Sundays and Thursdays, until the approach 
of night ; and the annual vacation hardly exceeded three or four 
weeks. Iam told that there is a good deal of change on these points 
in our modern institutions of learning. And the vigilant discipline of 
former times! and the ascetic austerity of living! whither have they 
fled? Will it be believed that the youthful, soi-disant luxurious 
scions of domineering masters had, for their breakfast, to go every 
morning to a small aperture in a pantry within which stood a slave— 
the still vividly remembered Bruno—who distributed with autocratic 
authority to each one of them half a loaf of dry bread? Verily it was 
all that they got. Were such a Spartan diet imposed on our rising 
generation of students, would there not be a spontaneous revolution 
and an enthusiastic declaration of independence ? 

I will avail myself of this opportunity to notice, in a parenthesis, 
a curious fact. Now that labor of every kind is so generally advo- 
cated and honored as the most important and praiseworthy of all 
earthly things, physical labor is anxious to shrink to only eight hours 
out of the diurnal twenty-four; hence mental labor must be entitled 
to be reduced to four, which is a just proportion, considering that 
brain-work, according to the medical faculty, is twice as exhausting 
as that of the muscles. The increased dignity of labor of every kind 
may require this increase of pampered leisure ; but what of the pau- 
city of production as the result of it? and what of the consequences, 
taken in connection with an inevitable competition against other 
nations less solicitous about physical and intellectual repose and com- 
fort? 

Let us hope, nevertheless, for the sake of our present and future 
writers, that, notwithstanding this advocated diminution of labor, 
physical and intellectual, required by the equality of dignity and the 
necessity of sportive recreation for both—the number of readers 
being multiplied beyond all precedents—the supply of literary food 
will be proportionately kept up to the ratio of the market demand ; 
and yet I must confess that there is another shadow rising over the 
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horizon of my hopes, and darkening its roseate colors, My appre- 
hension proceeds from this fact: fifty years ago, when the popula- 
tion of New Orleans was comparatively small, and there were fewer 
schools, and considerably less talk about universal education, the sale 
of books in the Crescent City was strikingly larger than in the year 
of our Lord 1888 and in the preceding ones since the close of the 
Secession War. The booksellers of the ante-bellum epoch, French and 
English, used to sell with ease magnificent editions of the productions 
of Greek, Latin, French, and English literature, and made fortunes | 
at it. Now the representatives of that trade say that, if they confined 
themselves to the selling of books, they would go into bankruptcy. 
They have to fall back on illustrated magazines and all sorts of bric- 
i-brac. But magazines are only the light, flying artillery of literature, 
and not those big guns which achieve and secure permanent con- 
quests in the domains of the mind. 

Of the thousands of young men who attend our schools, there are 
probably but few who aspire to complete a thorough course of edu- 
cation. - Iam informed that the immense majority, when fifteen or 
sixteen years of age, are satisfied with what they have been able to 
acquire on the scholastic benches. They know how to read and write, 
and the four rules of arithmetic. That is enough. They must hasten 
to make a living, and submit to the early training which it requires. 
It seems almost to be a general impression that the fondness for the 
student’s midnight lamp, and particularly a turn of mind for liter- 
ature, disqualifies for business ; and it is therefore believed to be dis- 
tasteful to employers. I have heard teachers say that they had fre- 
quently, but in vain, proposed to complete without pay the education 
of boys who had displayed extraordinary abilities. But, no! The 
fatal hour for money-making had struck, and the summons had to be 
obeyed. All prizes are in these days for the swift-footed in the race 
of life. To start early, with light baggage and an irresistible, go- 
ahead velocity and power of perforation through all impediments, is 
the main point. Away, then, with the heavy cargo of the bullion of 
learning! It takes too much time to coin it into dollars and cents. 
This applies to our young women as well as to our young men, but 
with more force to the latter, for obvious reasons. If this is true, it 
is deplorably in the way of intellectual improvement, and is a serious 
obstacle to the healthy development of a sound and vigorous litera- 
ture. 

Perhaps those youths to whom I have alluded pursue a wise course 
in thinking of any other career in preference to a literary one, which 
is the most barren of all, at least in earthly goods, and which is much 
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the least prolific in personal happiness, if we draw our conclusions 
from an average number of the biographies of authors, Bulwer, a 
good judge in this matter, gives to youthful literary aspirants a good 
deal of suggestive advice, which we sum up in a few words: “ Be in- 
dependent, first, and then write, if so disposed. Therefore, be a 
baker, a butcher, a tailor, a grocer, or anything else, to acquire that 
independence, and then be a Walter Scott or a Byron, if you can.” 
This is sound advice. Unfortunately it is difficult, it is almost im- 
possible, for one who has been for years and for the better part of his 
life the worshipper of Plutus, to become later a successful wooer of 
the Muses and a favorite of Apollo. 

But literature is to the brain of man what religion is to his heart. 
It is an imperious, an innate want, whose craving will have to be 
satisfied in Louisiana, as elsewhere, in proportion to the progress of 
civilization and wealth. Literature is the manifestation of how much 
soul there is in a social body ; and those nations which have been 
without a literature, whatever of power and material wealth they 
may have obtained, have been nothing but corpses floating like dead 
logs on the stream of history. It is as if they had never lived, for 
they did nothing to delight, to comfort, to improve mankind in that 
spiritual part of its existence which distinguishes it from the one 
granted to the lower order of created beings. Those nations are 
buried in the cemetery of the past, and their meaningless tombs, 
colossal as they may be, are the mute and only records they have left. 
But we, the people of the United States .of America, are not, and do 
not intend to be, corpses. We, on the contrary, intend to leave to 
the remotest posterity such beacons of light as will make our annals 
legible in their inscription on the face of this continent. Be it there- 
fore the ambition of Louisiana largely to contribute to the formation 
of a national literature that shall tower up to an unprecedented 
height, and present to the four quarters of the horizon all its sides, 
equally resplendent with competitive brilliancy, and constituting an 
imperishable whole of surpassing perfection ! : 

But the truth must be told to those athletes of the intellect who, 
wearing the colors of Louisiana after the fashion of the knights of 
old, may venture into the national arena, where they will have to 
compete with so many champions from the other parts of the United 
States. They will have many obstacles to surmount about which 
they must be forewarned, so that they may not be surprised and dis- 
couraged when grappling with them as if with unexpected foes ; and 
if, after being thus forewarned, they enter into the lists, their merit, 
whether they succeed or succumb, will be the greater. Let them, 
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therefore, be frankly told that, in a worldly or business point of view, 
the literary career is the most laborious, the most uncertain and un- 
remunerative one which they can choose. It is the via dolorosa to 
the Calvary of martyrdom. But since those who contribute to the 
glory of their country are most of them to be reckoned among mar- 
tyrs, let Louisiana by all means have her portion in those victims of 
self-sacrifice, a few of whom may, in the end, find themselves, with 
many thorns in the flesh, on the high road to fame, but seldom 
to contentment and to the enjoyment of the comforts of competency. 
On the contrary, it is the most fertile in disappointment and in woe ; 
for the “Night Thoughts” of Young are not sadder reading than the 
lives of the majority of the most famous authors, from blind Homer 
begging his bread, to half-crazed Rousseau making a living, not by 
his immortal works, but by copying music—from him to Edgar Poe, 
fevered with poverty, drunk with the pride of genius wallowing in 
the mud of humiliation and neglect—and to Macaulay, or Hawthorne, 
who, as they admit themselves, would, at a certain epoch of their ex- 
istence, have starved if official patronage had not come to their rescue. 
For one who dazzles the multitude by grasping the laurel crown on 
the Capitolian height, and whose example stimulates so many to at- 
tempt the same daring exploit, thousands perish in obscure by-ways 
and lanes, with the heartrending consciousness of the possession of 
talent which chance, luck, or opportunity did not favor. 

A talent for writing is getting to be so common in these United 
States that it looks as if the superabundance of our literary produc- 
tions will necessitate a protective tariff as much as coal and iron, to 
secure remuneration. I remember having read in Harper’s Monthly, 
not long ago, that there are not, outside of the regular newspaper 
writers, a dozen men over the broad surface of our highly educated 
country who succeed in making a living exclusively with the pen. I 
remember, also, having derived from the same unquestionable author- 
ity the information, that very few magazines pay a “living price” to 
contributors, and that these few are constantly supplied with one 
hundred per cent more materials than they annually need. So much 
for magazines! As to books, there is such a deluge of them that the ~ 
market is literally glutted, and I have heard one of the most famous 
writers of Massachusetts say that he estimated the average life of 
books to be seven days! What, then, are the chances to procure the 
means of subsistence from such a precarious source? To rely on it 
would be as if relying on a lottery ticket. It would be as wise to 
attempt to erect a solid building on the ephemeral wings of a butterfly. 
Perhaps it may be said that this may be true for mere talent, but that 
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it cannot apply to genius. Is itso? Does not experience or history 
speak to the contrary? And does not Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
say correctly, in his “ Professor at the Breakfast Table,” “that genius 
stands twice the chance of talent, to die in a hospital, in jail, in debt, 
and in bad repute.” This is very logical, as every envious mediocrity 
—and the world is made up of mediocrities—is the natural enemy 
of genius, and slanders or opposes it in every possible way with im- 
placable perseverance. Moreover, as the precious metals are in the 
bowels of the earth, and genius always looks up and never down, it 
follows that, without friendly protection, it is doomed to a hospital, 
or to a jail for debt. 

These are serious considerations, to be thoughtfully weighed by 
those youths who, coming out of the seminaries of learning in our 
State of Louisiana after having gone through their academical course 
of studies, will be disposed to seek in literary pursuits the means of 
securing for themselves an independent, and perhaps a brilliant, ex- 
istence. Another difficulty in their way is a geographical one. They 
will soon discover that they are at a very great distance from New 
York, Philadelphia, and Boston, to which every writer must look for 
a publisher and fora market, because we have not a single publisher 
of any consequence in the South. How can, for instance, an author 
living in New Orleans keep himself posted as to the wants of those 
three great intellectual centres? What an advantage it would be for 
him to be in daily personal communication with those from whom he 
expects employment! What inevitable and annoying delays there 
are in correspondence by letters in matters of thiskind! How many 
useful things he would rapidly learn by social contact, by the forma- 
tion of sympathetic habits and associations, and by the opportunity 
of an easy and prompt interchange of views! What mortifications 
and failures he might avoid by being on the spot where his transac- 
tions are to be carried on! In more than one instance a Louisianian 
will have to be strengthened by an irresistible literary vocation, not 
to be discouraged. I will mention one case in point as illustrative 
of my statement. 

A young native of our State, splendidly qualified for success in 
literature, but perhaps afflicted with too much sensitiveness, resolved 
to make a living by his pen. His first step was to write with much 
care twelve different articles on several subjects, and send them to 
some of the most eminent magazines and reviews of tle North. After 
a delay of about one month of intense anxiety, he received as many 
answers as he had forwarded essays. Those answers were all written 
in about the same style, as follows : 
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“Thanks for your very remarkable article. We read it with great 
delight, but we regret that, for many months to come, we shall have 
no room for its publication. Therefore we return it, with warm ac- 
knowledgments for the favor you have done us.” 

The young author felt greatly dejected, but his dejection was not 
unmixed with a certain degree of elation. He had written, after all, 
twelve articles admitted by competent judges to be remarkable. This 
was a considerable point gained ; his capacity could no longer be a 
matter of doubt to himself. He had only to be patient and to wait for 
the opportunity to show the public his concealed intellectual treasures. 
But one night, as he was contemplating with a sad eye his twelve 
returned manuscripts arrayed before him in a grim row, he took 


the one which he thought the ablest, and which had elicited more. 


commendation than the rest, and as he paternally caressed it with one 
hand, it struck him that it looked as if it never had been opened, 
and had remained exactly as he sentit. This was a horrible idea, and 
the devil suggested to him an experiment. Finding himself at that 
moment in a cloud of mosquitoes, he caught a number of them, which 
he inseyted between each leaf of his manuscript, where they could 
not possibly remain unremoved should the opuscule be opened and 
read. Nicely adjusted and again neatly tied with red tape, the bundle 
was sent back, and was followed by a note, in which the writer, re- 
conciling his conscience to a white lie, begged the attention of the 
editor to the new subject submitted to his consideration, while in 
reality it was the same already rejected. Promptly this time the 
package was returned with these lines : 

‘** We renew our thanks. Your new essay far exceeds the preceding 
one in interest, able as that was; but we lament the impossibility of 
publishing it on account of previous engagements, and of our having 
on hand a large stock of already paid for and illustrated articles.” 

Our young friend tore open with an impatient hand the envelope 
of the manuscript, and lo! every mosquito dropped from the page 
where it had been deposited, thus testifying that their repose had never 
been disturbed. This youth had sense and nerve, and putting for- 
ever his pen in that safe little locality which lies between the ear and 
the side of the head, he grasped the spade and the plough, and is 
now acquiring an honest independence by raising extra-early cab- 
bages, which he sends North instead of manuscripts. 

If the illiteracy of the South is a source of just complaint and regret 
at the North, is it not the interest and duty of the powerful press of 
that section of our common country to make some effort, and even 
some sacrifice, for the removal of an evil that cannot prevail in any 
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part of the national body without affecting its whole organism in its 
political, social, commercial, and all other ramifications? My object in 
this article is to show that Louisiana has a right to a better reputation 
than she has hitherto possessed as to intellectual wealth, and as to 
an active desire for its increase. She has the laudable ambition to 
educate herself to the standard of the most favored of her sister 
States. She needs encouragement for her rising generation of youth- 
ful writers, who have no chance for making themselves known except 
by sending their productions to the North, where alone the means of 
publication exist. We have lately seen with much gratification a liberal 
disposition on the part of Northern publishers to encourage Southern 
literature, which it is in their power to develop perhaps to a degree 
beyond their expectation, particularly in Louisiana, whose genial 
climate is equal, if not superior, to those of Greece and Italy, and . 
where, under auspicious skies, the fertility of the brain should cor- 
respond with that of the soil. 
Gayarré. 


NEW ORLEANS, La. 


THE FATE OF A SONG. 


A uitany of silver tones in mellow accents ringing, 

A voice of sacred melody—and that is Aldhelm singing. 

He stands alone upon the bridge in well-remembered story, 
A picture quaint and tender—a star in England’s glory. 


The eager passers hurry by, the dusty highways thronging, 

While Aldhelm sings upon the bridge his heart’s ecstatic longing. 
As a bird whose loosened pinions are lifted to the ether, 

And sends her liquid melody to sunny fields beneath her, 

Whose song repeats a waking dream of summers bright and vernal, 
Where flowers of Eden blossom in the Home of the Eternal, 

So sang the old-time poet to the notes of lute and viol, 

A song of exultation that would not know denial. 


They jostled on, the eager throng, the poet’s song refusing, 

And half its golden melody the poorer for the losing ; 

They sought, for prizes, gold and rank and power’s uncertain semblance ; 
They passed, and faded from the sight, and from the world’s remembrance. 
But Aldhelm’s song, like blossoms fresh from out the dewy morning, 
With old-time fragrance still we find the centuries adorning ; 

And all the prizes won that day England would barter, bringing 

Their weight in golden ducats, for a verse of Aldhelm’s singing. 


Lavra F. Hinspare. 
NEW ORLEANS, La. 
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He glances at the clock impatiently. 

It is not often that he has to wait for his train, but to-day his 
watch must have been too fast. A full twenty minutes before him. 
He cannot wait in this stupid station all that time. It will seem like 
an hour. He will send a telegram instead, to say that he will not be 
home to dinner, and he will go to see pretty Céleste Jonquil dance 
at the Odéon. He starts up and walks rapidly to the telegraph 
counter, draws a blank toward him, and begins to write. 

“ One first-class ticket to B——, please,” says a soft, girlish voice 
near him. 

He looks up and encounters a pair of beautiful dark eyes, that 
meet his with an innocent glance that fascinates by carrying with it 
the impression of being partly acquired. This effect is heightened 
by the expression of her mouth, around which lurks a little expres- 
sion of wickedness that distinctly contradicts the childish candor of 
her gaze. 

As her eyes meet his they brighten with a look that would be rec- 
ognition had she known him, but it is gone like a flash, and her long 
lashes seek her cheeks, where, he is sure, the color has deepened a 
shade or two. A sensation of interest is stirred within him, which 
is increased by the conviction that he has seen her face somewhere be- 
fore. It strikes a chord in his memory, but he runs over his list of 
acquaintances in vain, and cannot think of anybody who, even in the 
least, resembles her. After 2 moment he goes back to his telegram. 

“ Detained by business. Will not be home to dinner.—Cecil De- 
land,” he traces slowly, and not with the same resolute air of a minute 
or two before. Clearly Céleste Jonquil and the Odéon have lost some 
of their charm. 

“How long before the train for B—— will start?” he hears his 
neighbor ask, as she takes up her change from the counter. 

“‘ About a quarter of an hour,” answers the agent. 

“So long!” she exclaims, with a little frown, as she turns away. 

She walks slowly toward the waiting-room, and, as Mr. Deland’s 
eyes follow her graceful figure, he sees her handkerchief flutter to 
the ground. He goes forward and picks it up, just as she disappears 
into the adjoining room. 

“Excuse me,” he says, as he catches up to her; “did you not 
drop this handkerchief ?” 
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“Oh! thank you,” she replies, looking up at him frankly. 

A moment’s pause ensues while, instead of turning away, he, em- 
boldened by the dropping of her handkerchief, which he interprets to 
his satisfaction, gazes down at her with open admiration expressed 
in his handsome eyes. She returns his look with evident interest. 

“‘ Kr— we have never met—” she begins, with a smile ; ‘I wanted 
to speak—but—I—er 

* Perhaps you believe in the law of natural attraction,” he inter- 
rupts eagerly, now quite convinced in his, perhaps conceited, idea. 
“In some cases it were folly to wait for an introduction.” 

“ Oh—but—” she stammers ; then her eyes meet his, and she hesi- 
tates. Over her expressive face flits surprise, then just a trace of 
hauteur, quickly overshadowed by mirth and mischief ; and now, with 
her mouth looking more wicked than ever, and her eyes more widely 
innocent, she gazes at him ingenuously, while he continues: 

“TI am bound for B—— too, and I shall be most happy to pilot 
you safely there, if you will allow me.” He has torn his telegram 
from its pad and brought it with him, and he crunches it up in his 
hand as he speaks. 

* You are very kind. I am so unused to travelling alone,” she 
says, demurely. ‘I shall feel more confidence with you.” Her 
expression belies her words, and Mr. Deland laughs, in spite of him- 
self. 

‘Oh! come, now,” he says, ‘please don’t be sarcastic. Just wait 
and see the care I shall spare you, the dangers from which I will 
protect you.” 

“Ah! there are other dangers, perhaps more probable, than those 
that might arise in an hour's travel,” she rejoins, with a swift look at 
him that implies a good deal. 

“Alas! then, if that be true I shall be the one in need of a guide 
and protector,” he says, looking at her as if she were the one woman 
in the world. 

Her mouth curves into an even more mischievous expression than 
usual, which would be rather disconcerting, were it not suppressed 
almost immediately. 

* Oh—er—what a peculiar crowd of people one always meets in a 
railroad station ?” she begins, with an evident desire to change the 
subject. 

«Yes, it is not often one has the good fortune to come across any- 
one unusually interesting,” he answers, quickly. 

«‘ So, when one does, one appreciates it all the more,” she rejoins, 
with an emphasis that turns the implied compliment toward himself. 
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* But here is our train, is it not?” she adds, as a shrill whistle 
reaches them, and there is a general rising of the crowd around. 

«Yes, here we are. Allow me to carry your satchel.” 

“Thanks. I hate to trouble you—well—” as he insists. ‘Thank 
you, then. Your office is to be no sinecure, you see.” 

Ten minutes later they are on their way, and anyone noticing them 
would not suspect that their acquaintance dated back so short a 
time. 

“Have you ever been in B—— before?” asks Mr. Deland, turning 
toyvard his companion with an air of attention which has done a 
good deal of execution in its day. He is one of those men who have 
the faculty of conveying a world of flattery with the most common- 
place remark, and now his tone persuades his companion that every- 
thing in her life is fraught with intense interest for him. 

“No; I have never had any friends there until now,” she replies, 
“but I expect to be there quite frequently during the future.” 

“You do!” he exclaims; “we may meet on the train, then, quite 
frequently.” 

“We may meet in B——.”’ she rejoins, with a half-smile. ‘That 
would be even more pleasant, I should think, than in a smoky, dusty 
train.” 

«“ Er—yes—,” he says, hesitatingly. 

‘But you don’t say that half enthusiastically,” she protests. “Don’t 
you want to meet me in B ?? 

“There are some questions that answer themselves,” he returns, 
somewhat evasively, looking at her, however, with evident apprecia- 
tion. 

“T quite thought, for a moment, that there might be some reason 
—er—a stern parent, you know, or something like that.” 

“No, it was merely the ecstacy of the thought that rather over- 
powered me,” he answers. 

“Oh!” she says, slowly and expressively. 

‘But tell me where you are going to stay in B——. Whom are 
you going to visit? I may know them,” he continues. 

*T shall let you discover that for yourself. You will not find it 
too much of a task, if you are sufficiently interested.” 

“Tf it were to sweep out the Augean stables——” he begins, im- 
petuously. 

“Oh, it will not be quite as difficult as all that,” she interrupts, 
with a laugh. 

“ But tell me something about your friends,” he begs. ‘I hope 
they are not very strict—don’t approve of any fun—stiff as pokers— 
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frown at jokes and champagne—see no charms in moonlight—prefer 
gas and white walls, and—oh, you know. There are lots of that sort 
in B—.” 

“But my friends are quite different,” she says, “and I am afraid 
there will not be much mystery connected with my future abode, as 
someone will probably be at the depot to meet me. I telegraphed 
this morning to say I would take this train, and will remain in B—— 
until Monday.” 

** And in what train will you return ?” he asks, eagerly. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she replies, with an affectation of coyngss 
sufficiently exaggerated to be rather transparent. 

**Won’t you make up your mind now, and let me have another de- 
lightful trip, to which I can look forward ?” 

“But I don’t believe you will want to come back with me,” she 
says, with one of her expressive and wicked half-smiles. ‘ No,” she 
continues, ‘‘I don’t want any protestations. I know men. Just as 
soon as you find out who I am, who my friends are, where I live, and 
all the details that go to make up the commonplace life of one of 
our unfortunate sex—-piff-paff—it will all be over. I shall have no 
further interest for you. You will seek green fields and pastures 
new.” 

“There is a suggestion of verdure in your remark that would lead 
one to believe I was going after a grass widow,” he responds, with a 
laugh. ‘‘ But seriously—one would think I was a flirt to hear you 
talk.” 

“T sincerely believe you are, but- I am sure you do not generally 
allow this interesting phase of your character to appear.” 

“ How do you know that? You have heard of me before? You 
know who I am ?” 

“Ts my guess’such a good one, then ?” she asks. 

“Well, yes. I will acknowledge that I allow my immediate circle 
of friends and relatives to know only one side of my character.” 

* And that is the side you choose to show them ?” 

“ Yes, they do not even suspect that my heart could quicken at the 
sight of a pretty woman. I'm a little too smart for that,” with a con- 
scious laugh. , 

“T gather from your remarks that you have a wife. If you were 
single there would be no need of your taking any precautions.” 

“Ah, but if I were married it would be forbidden fruit, you know, 
and that is always the sweetest.” 

“You imply a doubt. Then why should you care if your friends 
knew—well, of this little episode, say ?” 
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“ Oh—er—well, I hate gossip, for one thing, and—that is—you 
know— ” he concludes, vaguely. 

“T quite catch your meaning,” she says, demurely. 

He laughs. ‘“ Well, it’s just this-way,” he explains. “I take a 
certain pride—perhaps a foolish one—in being judged above the fol- 
lies of other men. Between you and me, it delights me to be thought 
just a trifle ahead of the common herd, perhaps all the more so as 
I realize myself that the high opinion of my friends is erroneous. I 
may be conceited, but the conviction is strong within me that I am 
wiser than the majority, and that, in consequence, I am endowed with 
a far greater freedom than that enjoyed by any of the men I know, 
besides having the unlimited respect of my family, friends, and ac- 
quaintances,” 

‘Indeed you deserve a great deal of credit, and I hope, with all 
iny heart, you may never be found out,” she says, with fervor. 

“Found out!” he exclaims, “that sounds very bad, and quite as 
if I had been guilty of-——” 

‘*Helloa, old fellow! How are you, Mag?” says a hearty, boyish 
voice behind them. 

They both start and turn, and their different expressions are a study, 
as they meet the frank gaze of a good-looking youth of about twenty. 

“Oh, I beg pardon ; I thought it was Mag,” he says, as his eyes 
meet those of Mr. Deland’s companion. 

There is a moment’s awkward pause, and then Mr. Deland, who 
feels that he must rise to the situation, gasps : 

“Why, where did you spring from, George ?” 

‘Been in the smoking car,” responds the youth. “I was just 
walking through to see if there was anybody on board I knew. I 
thought you might be coming up about this time.” : 

“Er—yes—” says Mr. Deland. 

Another pause—the position is certainly a little trying—then Mr. 
George resumes, with an evident attempt at an apology : 

*Wouldn’t have come up so unceremoniously, but I thought of 
course you were with——” 

“ Er—no—” interrupts Mr. Deland. ‘“ Er—as I was saying—that 
is, you know, let me introduce you——” The perspiration beads his 
brow as the harrowing fact that he does not know his companion's 
name is borne upon him. He glances at her desperately for inspira- 
tion ; but the innocent eyes gaze back at him blankly, and two mis- 
chievous little dimples play around the corners of her provoking 
mouth, ‘ Allow me to introduce Mr. George Bandrille—er—a— Miss 
Howard.” 
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“How d'ye do, Miss Howard? Glad to meet you. On your way 
to B , or are you going further?” 

““No, Iam going to B——” she answers. 

“Oh, that’s jolly. Hope I'll see you there. Are you going to stop 
at——” 

“Oh, my! did you hear that scream ?” exclaims ‘“‘ Miss Howard,” 
turning abruptly toward the window. 

The attention of her new acquaintance is at once distracted from 
the subject in hand, and he enters into a lively discussion with her 
as to how a scream could possibly be heard above the din made by 
the swiftly-moving train. 

* Well, I must go back. I left a friend in the smoking-car,” says 
George, at last, having come off ahead in the argument. ‘I hope we 
will meet again, Miss Howard.” 

A lengthy pause follows his departure. 

“ Will it not be rather embarrassing for you if Mr. Bandrille should 
find that my name is not Howard?” she asks, finally, turning, with a 
amile of evident enjoyment, to Mr. Deland. 

“ But what could Ido?” he asks, reproachfully, “Why did you 
not help me out?” 

“T did not see how it was possible,” she rejoins. “I should have 
been glad to help you if I could.” 

“T don’t believe you would, but at least you can show your sym- 
pathy by telling me your name now.” 

She laughs, and shakes her charming head. . 

“You won't? Well, do tell me in what train you will return Mon- 
day.” 

“T promise you that I will let you know before I leave.” 

“T shall see you, then? Will you let me callon you? Oan I'como 
to-morrow afternoon and take you for a drive?” 

“ But I quite thought you did not care to see me in B T was 
under the impression you wished our acquaintance to be strictly a 
travelling one,” 

“You misjudged me!” he exclaims, 

**Or perhaps you have reflected that one is as likely to meet people 
who will talk in one place as another, Probably there are lonely and 
unfrequented drives around B——, with which you are well ac- 
quainted,” she rejoins. 

“Well,” he says, “I must acknowledge I prefer solitude @ deux. 
You cannot blame me for that.’ 

“Oh! no,” she exclaims, with emphasis. 

He glances at her quickly. Their eyes meet, and they both sraile. 
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Then he leans toward her and asks, pleadingly : ‘‘ Can I take you out 
to-morrow afternoon ?” 

“Tf you still wish it—and you succeed in finding where I live,” 
she answers, 

“No danger about that. I will keep a sharp lookout at the station 
to see where you go. B-—— is small enough for it to be quite un- 
likely that I should not, at least, recognize your friends ; and if I do 
not, I will follow you,” he says. ‘‘ How can I thank you enough,” he 
adds, ‘‘ for the pleasant anticipation I owe to you ?” 

“Probably you will think before long that you have more than that 
for which to thank me,” she says, looking at him innocently. 

* You are kind to hold out such hopes to me,” he says, as he gazes 
into the depths of her lovely eyes. 

“ T have a favor to ask of you,” she begins, softly, after a moment. 

“ Anything on earth I can do for you-—” 

“Oh, it is not a very great favor. I merely want you to leave me 
about five minutes before we reach B——.” 

Mr. Deland heaves a sigh of relief. Indeed, he has turned over in 
his mind more than once the problem of his arrival with his pretty 
companion. 

“Certainly,” he says, with sad resignation, ‘I surely cannot be- 
grudge you five minutes when you have given me such a delightful 
hour,” 

* And who is Mag?” she asks, after a moment, during which he 
has studied her face, and wondered if she can have read his mind and 
known his perplexity. 

“Mag!” he exclaims, while a faint flush mounts to his brow. 
“Oh! Mag is Maggie, you know—that is, Margaret.” 

“Yes! But who is this superlative lady, then ?” 

“Oh! Why, Margaret Deland, of course.” 

Your—wife ?” 

“Do I look like a married man ?” 

“You certainly do not act like one,” 

 Er—exnetly,” he responds, vaguely, ax he leans forward and care- 
fully adjusts the lacing of his shoe. 

Your sister—perhaps ?” she persists. 

‘Your guessing does you credit,” 

‘And who is Mr. Bandrille? Her fiancé ?” 

“No; acousin. He is on lis way to our house now.” 

‘““No?” she gasps, with a sudden start. 

“Yes ; why, what's up?” 

“Oh, nothing,” she answers, carelessly. 
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“Do you know,” he says, “Iam sure I have seen you somewhere 
before. Your face is so familiar.” 

“T am quite positive we have never met,” she answers. ‘I have 
only just within this month returned from Europe.” 

“You look like someone I know,” he perseveres, “ but I cannot 
think who it can be.” 

‘Let me know if it comes to you, won’t you? And now you must 
really leave me. We ought to reach our destination in a few min- 
utes.” 

“'This is but the pleasant precursor of many a future meeting,” he 
says, softly, as he rises and bids her good-bye. 

He retires tothe smoking-car, where, with exaggerated carelessness, 
he informs Mr. Bandrille that Miss Howard is an old friend of his, 
and that he had thought it his duty to sit and talk to her for a little 
while, and that he had been longing for a smoke, and women were a 
bore when they kept a man from a cigar, and—er —that, as Mag did 
not know her, he had better not speak of her, as women always wanted 
so many explanations, and—er—why, here was the depot, and there 
—yes, there was Mag. 

“My lucky star was in the ascendant when I was dismissed before 
reaching B———” thinks Mr. Deland, exultingly, as he prepares to leave 
the train with George Bandrille. 

**Oh, here you are, Cecil. How d’ye do, George? Had a nice 
trip?” 

“ No,” answers Mr. Deland, quickly. ‘ Stupid as usual, Mag.” 

“Oh, I'm so excited,” she continues, hardly waiting for his answer, 
and eagerly scanning the passengers, as she speaks. “Just think! 
only got the telegram this morning—thought she was still abroad. 
Both been married since, and everything—so many changes.” 

“What on earth—” begins Mr. Deland. 

“Oh, here she is !——There ! that’s the way we used to kiss at 
school, dear. I actually didn’t see you until you stood before me, 
although I was looking for you so hard. And you haven’t changed a 
bit. Ishould have known you anywhere. Just the same mischiev- 
ous, demure, wicked, sweet, good old girl! I’m so sorry your hus- 
band could not come. I’m wild to meet him, and—why, I forgot 
Cecil. Of course you would know Cecil anywhere from his photo- 
graphs (I’m surprised you did not meet on the train)—goodness 
knows, I sent you enough. And Cecil knows your pictures well too. 
It ought not to take you long to get acquainted. Cecil, this is my 
old school friend, Doris Dutton, who has lived abroad since before we 
were married. Oh, excuse me, dear ; Mrs. Lorraine, I mean.” 
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“ Er—we have never met—I wanted to speak—but—I—er—” be- 
gins Mrs. Lorraine, with the same tone and manner in which she had 
innocently tried to introduce herself to him. 

Mr. Deland accepts her proffered hand and bows over it, while he 
inwardly curses the hour he ever, in his conceit, mistook her meaning. 

“ And this is my cousin George, of whom you have often heard me 
speak, Doris.” 

George’s face is a study as he raises his hat, and then, turning 
toward Mr. Deland, he slowly and deliberately winks at that, hereto- 
fore to him, dignified gentleman, as he audibly, and with unpardon- 
able levity, murmurs : 

“ How ard is life!” 

And around the corners of Mrs. Lorraine’s expressive mouth lurk a 
thousand little imps, while her sweet, pure eyes gaze upon Mr. De- 
land’s discomfiture. 


Ricuarp Hamiuron Ports. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 


VILLANELLE. 


Tux rose must die, tho’ love says No! 
The flower was thine, the words were mine, 
Among the mists of long ago. 


We watched the dying afterglow ; 
The winds sighed softly thro’ the pine— 
The rose must die, tho’ love says No! 


We pledged our love thro’ weal or woe, 
My lips to thine—thy hand in mine, 
Among the mists of long ago. 


The waves, with restless surge and flow, 
Intoned with harmony divine— 
The rose must die, tho’ love says No! 


We both have suffered—even so; 
And mem’ry sighs by love’s cold shrine. 
The rose must die, tho’ love says No! 
Among the mists of long ago. 
Sanporn Gove TENNEY. 
New York City. 
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THE ‘‘ ORIGINAL PACKAGE” DECISION. 
THE POWER TO REGULATE COMMERCE. 


Wir great deference I submit that in giving to Congress the 
power “to regulate commerce,” lawful commerce and lawful subjects 
of it must have been contemplated ; so that the question arises at the 
outset, Who is to decide what lawful commerce and lawful subjects 
of it are? Obviously Congress is confined to making regulations, 
and has no power over the subjects, as property, or the right of ex- 
changing them. 

No power over the rights of property, or over the right to dispose 
_ of it commercially, can possibly be in the federal government (even if 
in any ruling agency), because practically, in a republic, the visible 
and acting government is agential and delegative, while the right of 
property, and the right of disposing of it, are original, and they are 
inalienable rights of the person, never yielded or subjected to the 
disposal of government. And, indeed, a bill of rights, so called, is a 
solemn declaration made by a given society, when proceeding to con- 
stitute its ruling agency, that the inherent and inalienable rights of 
the person, viz., life, liberty, property, etc. (i.e., the essentials, facul- 
ties, and belongings of the person), are reserved to the members of 
the society and are protected by it ; and, of course, are withheld from, 
and prohibited to, the said governmental agency. After doing this 
society constitutes government. 

- Where, then, is the power to determine what shall or shall not be 
property—i.e., the right to establish, or declare, or create, or destroy 
rights or titles in things? Is it not necessarily in the collective 
organized people—the natural ‘‘ society of men”’ called the state? 
Being primarily in the natural person, when men are moved by the 
created social instinct to form themselves into the society or body- 
politic (which is a natural being or institution), the member and his 
belongings are merged in such society, which theuceforward, with- 
out lessening his individuality, comprises, controls, and protects him 
and his. 

Now suppose Iowa or Minnesota declares a certain animal fera 
nature, or any given hurtful thing heretofore held as property, to be 
such no longer ; or that either or both shall cease to be subjects of 
commerce, and shall not be imported into the State; where is the 
federal power over the subject that can nullify such law ? 
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Or suppose pleuro-pneumonia prevails, and one thousand or ten 
thousand beeves are driven, in “original packages,” into Iowa, to be 
peddled through the State, despite her law requiring inspection 
before entry, would not uninspected beeves be unlawful subjects of 
commerce in Iowa, and federal nullification of Iowa's law ultra vires ? 

Again, lepers, paupers, etc., are persons carried into Iowa by com- 
merce ; can she be helpless because Congress regulates it ? 

A friend of mine, in Louisiana, arrived at his plantation in De- 
cember, 1854, after several freezes had presumably killed all yellow- 
fever germs, opened an “original package” of blankets put up in 
New Orleans during the epidemic, got the fever from it, and died 
in midwinter. Is it possible that Iowa cannot stop the import of in- 
fected men or packages, unless Congress, in “regulating commerce,” 
sees fit to delegate to that political people the powerto do so? This 
is the constitutional principle (?) now before the Senate. 

The following may come to pass: 

Louisiana is now offered a bribe of $25,000,000 by her octopus for 
a twenty-five year charter, and the monster's tentacles are to suck the 
bonus from her sisters. Iowa or Minnesota makes lottery traffic 
penal ; but the company is a legitimate institution at home, engaged in 
a lawful calling, and is recognized by the supreme federal court as a 
lawful citizen ; so that, if Louisiana shall again imitate Frankenstein,” 
and create her pet monster anew, the horrible creature may, through’ 
the aforesaid tribunal, have such penal law declared null, because it 
interferes with inter-statal commerce, to say nothing of the postal 
power ! 

I beg leave now to ask if such results can legitimately flow from 
the power to regulate commerce? Of course such prohibitory and 
penal laws can only take effect within the statal lines, and on the 
hurtful and inhibited things; and those who deal in the articles 
banned must know the law and act at their peril. 

I suggest, with great deference, that the supposed conflict, and the 
parties to it, seem misunderstood and misstated by both the court 
and, so far as I have seen, the senators. I submit that the real par- 
ties are ourselves, “ the [political] people,” whether single bodies or 
united ; 1.e., the political sovereignty of the country on the one hand, 
and our servants on the other, the latter being charged by us with 
making and executing commercial regulations to operate on lawful 
commerce and lawful subjects of commerce ; and the question is, 


how far does the power “we” have given to the latter extend, or » 


interfere with and displace, if at all, the authority “we,” the sover- 
eignty, have reserved for home use and execution? Each common- 
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wealth retained, i.e., kept to herself, all “‘ powers not delegated ;” 
that is to say, she kept intact not only her right to rule, and her mind 
and will, but also the original and inherent right to protect public 
safety, order, health, and morals—these being essential, vital, and in- 
finitely important, and the only things that can, in any State, make 
life worth living.” 

Now it is strangely forgotten that ‘‘ we, the people,” have absolute 
right over both home and federal subjects, duties, and powers, and 
are acting on our own public order, safety, health, and morals 
directly, with original and inherent authority, under the instinct, 
right, and duty of self-preservation, through the agents we select. 
Qui facit per alium, facit per se. This is the self-rule which is divinely 
given. The named subjects are essential and vital to society, touch 
the very quick of its life, and the very souls of its members. : 

“Municipal police power,” indeed! ‘Reserved to the States or 
to the people” by the nation, indeed! Why, the holding of such 
ideas by eminent men shows the fearful extent and effect of revolu- 
tionary teaching. 

But “ we, the people,” have in use other powers, not so essential 
and vital, belonging in common to us, “the people of the United 
States” (no matter whether we are a nation or forty-two States), and 
“belonging to us by original and inherent right as a self-ruling peo- 
ple. And to execute the latter powers “we” have chosen and em- 
powered federal servants ; for example, ‘‘we” have delegated the 
power “to regulate” the movement of inter-statal commerce and its 
carriers, and the power to establish a postal system, carry mails, etc. 

It is not in reason that “ we” intended that these federal powers 
should be used to harm us in the vital matters of societal order, 
health, morals, etc., by diseasing or endangering our people, children, 
ete. ; depraving and criminalizing our citizens ; or “ bringing forth a 
population of speculators and gamblers”—to use the phrase of the 
supreme federal court (101 U. 8., 814). 

Nor is it in reason that the duty of preserving public order, safety, 
health, and morals can be delegated, assigned, diminished, or sus- 
pended, to let railroad cars, pedlers’ wagons, and mail-bags, full: § 
laden with vice, pestilence, or unlawful and penally prohibited wares, 
unload themselves all over the State, against the express legislative 
will of the sovereignty, and under the defiant protection of its own 
servants! These federal agents actually claim the right to help even 
_ the most villanous law-breakers to distribute their vicious, infected, 
and illicit goods without hindrance, till they are sold and thoroughly 
intermixed with lawful, throughout the commonwealth. The origi- 
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nal and inherent mind of the self-ruling people knows and feels that 
as to disease, vice, and evils generally, prevention is better than cure ; 
and fails to see that it is wise to open the federal door 


** To let the lion in ;”’ 


and then, with statal and police power, 
**To try to get him out again.” 


And it is not in reason that imports shall come into a State, and 
be under its protection, in every possible way known to government, 
and yet be exempt from State touch or jurisdiction to taxation or 
police power, as long as original packages, and not sold and merged 
and mixed in the general mass of things. The true idea is that held in 
the case of Houston vs. Brown, from Louisiana (114 U. S., 622), where 
coal in boats, “in the original condition in which it was exported 
from Pennsylvania,” was held by the court to have “become a part 
of the general property of the State,” and subject to its taxation. 
Why not? What power then and there protects the property, and its 
owners, in all possible rights? Of course it is the original and in- 
herent power of the people, disparagingly called the police power. 
Suppose bankruptcy, death, or litigation keep the property unsold 
and unchanged in status for years, may the commercial power mean- 
while keep it untaxed, unprotected, a nuisance, or unlawful thing? 

Having now invoked thought on the conflict and its parties, I beg 
leave to say a few words on another cardinal principle, which the 
judges and senators seem to ignore. It is as to 


PRESUMPTION AND CONSTRUCTION, 


These gentlemen themselves raise a doubt, and find great trouble 
in ‘‘our complex system,” as they call it, to ascertain the line where 
the ‘commercial power” of ‘‘ the nation” ends, and the “ municipal 
police power” “reserved to the people” in “the national Constitu- 
tion” begins, 

Raising the doubt condemns them ; for the court itself holds that 
all grants in derogation of common right are to be construed more 
strongly against the grantee, and for the sovereign (4 Pet., 561; 
6 Pet., 738 ; 11 Pet., 544 ; 24 How., 302 ; 7 Otto, 659). These refer 
to vested rights, powers, franchises, property, etc., but a fortiori 
they apply to the far more precious and vital common right of free- 
dom and self-rule. The grantee of ‘‘ powers” is an agent, getting all 
in trust, and nothing of right ; because “ we, the people,” ourselves 
ever hold the plenary right of self-rule, and never impart any ruling 
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authority but “‘ powers ” to be held and used for us, and, therefore, 
to be taken stricti juris, 

“We, the people,” have had imposed on us by Deity the duty to 
exercise sovereignty in the protection of the members of society—his 
creatures immortal. Why should “we” yield to the latter-day so- 
phistical trick of magnifying the federal servants and their functions, 
and belittling our reserved rights and home institutions—a deception 
which is a part of the strategy of the now-current insidious revolution ! 
Little frogs, so to speak, sent from the home puddles, seem to forget 
that while they, in Washington, lawfully become a grand composite 
frog, they cannot lawfully swell to be an ox ; for “ we” have provided 
for no such bos. And “we” are constrained to say to them, “‘ You are 
our servants, whom ‘ we’ have oath-bound to do written duties ; and 
‘we’ wish you to mind your own business, and to let us alone, even 
if we be in what you think the sad condition of forty-two ‘several 
States’ united, as Article I. exhibits us.” 

“We, the people,” fervently hope and pray to be, down to “ the 
last syllable of recorded time,” precisely what “ we” have been through 
all our first century, “the severaL stares which may be included 
within this union” (Art. L). 

Some seem to fear that “ we, the people,” may abuse our original 
right of determining what things are property and lawful subjects of 
commerce ; but we have federally decreed that no person shall be 
deprived of his property without due process of law ; and required 
our supreme federal court to enforce it; so that, if persons be thus 
“ deprived ” “ without due process,” the fault is federal and judicial, 
and not that of us, “ the people.” 

It may be well to mark, in drawing toward the close, the most de- 
plorable part of the general perversion under review. It is that Con- 
gress is now recognizing, and making law of, an error of the court, 
which most likely will not be adhered to. In so doing the delegative 
authority delegates power to the original delegator ; that is to say, the 
‘“‘ masters of the country, and of every agent and agency in it ” (Evarts), 
are authorized or permitted by their agency to take and use, as 
exceptions, some police powers now covered by the “commercial 
power.” Of course this exceptional conduct will be set aside by the 
supreme federal court in getting back on the old basis, to which it 
will surely come. 

In conclusion, I beg leave to submit that “we, the people,” too 
much ignore primal and vital truths of history, law, and philosophy, 
or rather, we too much permit our political agents to do so. 

The first truth is, that “we, the people,” by virtue of original in 
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herent right, which we derive from Deity, do entirely and absolutely 
govern this country. Owning all authority “we” surely have the 
right to say what powers we will delegate or trust ; what jurisdictions 
shall be conferred ; just how far they “shall extend ;” and what 
“we” shall do with such parts of the vast mass of our authority 
retained as we may need to place, for our defence and welfare, with 
other agents or instruments that “we” may select or create. And 
“we” can but think that, if what our “ mighty hand ” has written be 
purposely and persistently disobeyed by our servants, our mighty 
foot should be punitorily used. 

A second primal and vital idea is, that “ things” exist before com- 
merce, regulation, or even government—nay more, that persons and 
things are the essentials of society, and the raison d’étre of govern- 
ment, and that hence these pre-existent things must be subject. 
Even the exercise or use of rights or “things” is external to them ; 
much more, any regulation of that exercise or use, e.g., a rule or law 
professedly regulating commerce in or transportation of them. 

In the third place, the instinct of self-preservation is the very centre 
and quick of men’s created nature. It causes them to form society 
so that the individuals of it become the collective or political people, 
who have, from the Creator, the right and duty of self-rule. Their 
power is inherent and inalienable, and their public safety, order, 
health, and morals are primal, essential, and vital objects of duty. 
Evidently these are home purposes, the motives are home motives, 
and the duties home duties. We see now the vast field, aims, ends, 
and subjects of the police power. It is charged with the life, and the 
whole life, of society. The necessary actors are home servants, who 
are provided with all the means and machinery for the duty ; and it 
is far beyond reason to suppose that this duty, or any part of it, is 
assigned to, or can be done by, distant and federal servants, who have 
no such means or machinery. 

And is it not absurd to say that this police power was, in forming 
our union, taken by the nation away from the commonwealths, and 
then “reserved to” them in the Constitution, to be held thencefor- 
ward as a derivative and permissive, and not as an inherent, life- 
preserving power? No such revolution ever took place! ‘“ We, the 
people,” were not thus subjugated ! 

And, finally, does it not seem unutterably absurd that Congress 
finds this power, or any part of it, among its “defined duties,” and 
can dispense it, in scraps, to the statal people, permitting or trusting 
them to defend public safety, health, and morals, as far as it thinks 
it wise to indulge them; these scraps being exceptions from the so- 
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called “commercial power?” Such ‘s the principle of the pending 
bill! Of course we have no history or law—though, unhappily, we 
have some jurisprudence—for such ideas, 

I look on the principles involved in this matter as fundamental and 
vital, and as affecting the basis of American institutional liberty ; and 
while I may be mistaken in some of my views, I can but hope that 
Iowa, and the other States affected, will disregard the “original 
package” decision, considering it to be a mistake; and that the 
Supreme Federal Court will finally approve their doing so. 

B. J. Saae. 


WASHINGTON, D, C. 


BOOKS WORTHY OF NOTE.* 


Emerson, driving with friends along the Avon, turned to a silent 
young lady near him and asked, ‘“‘ What one book do you find the most 
interesting?” ‘ ‘Rousseau’s Confessions,” she answered. ‘So do I,” 
said Emerson. He presently confided to his hostess, Mrs. Bray, of 
Coventry, who told me the story, that the young lady impressed him 
as a person of finest powers, which, indeed, she displayed some years 
later under the name “George Eliot.” 

‘“‘Rousseau’s Confessions!” Still pleasantest to the eyes of Eve and 
Adam, after their ages of culture, and desirable to make one wise, is 
every fruit of the knowledge of good and evil. But it is a rare fruit. 
Probably, if the journal of Marie Bashkirtseff had been in their 
hands, the philosopher and the novelist might have fixed on that as 
more interesting than Rousseau’s defiant confessions to a world he de- 
spised. For there is no coarseness in the heart whose pulses are here 
laid bare in pitiless self-vivisection. A kiss of flirtation burns on 
the girl’s lips with a long pain that attests her real innocency. Her 
confessions are of vanity, ambition, superstition, occasional snob- 
bery, and of the jealousy and envy which make her angry at the 
successes, happy in the failures, of a fellow-student who surpasses her 
in painting. In the “Journal” which she bequeathes to a world whose 
applause she sought, as “at least interesting as a human document,” 
Marie extenuates nothing ; she sets her reader against herself a hun- 
dred times; she is unconscious that, after all is told, the evil and the 
good, the impression left will be one of sympathy, of affection, and a 

* The Journal of Marie Bashkirtseff. Translated, with Introduction, by Ma- 
thilde Blind. Cassell & Co., 1890. 


The Journal of Marie Bashkirtseff. Complete edition. Rand, McNally & Co., 
Chicago. 
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shame that the conditions of the world were inadequate to sustain 
genius of so fine a strain, born in the brain of a woman. The per- 
sonal interest awakened is intense ; it suggests once more that were 
autobiographies written with perfect truth there could be little room 
for romances. Marie did, indeed, plan a novel, but she was too much 
under compulsion of living one to write it. Tourgenef never wrote 
one more thrilling or more sad. She was born in the autumn of 1860, 
and died in that of 1884; her brief life began on the estate of her 
wealthy father at Poltava, in Russia, and ended in Paris, by a sort of 
martyrdom to her art. Her father, whose gallantries too much sur- 
vived his marriage, and her handsome but rather monotonous mother, 
were separated, and Marie has to act her difficult part now with one, 
now with the other; even that, however, being less difficult than her 
torture between the charms of society and those of her art, neither 
permitting her a full success in the other. After one or two severe 
and humiliating love affairs, she gives herself wholly to her art, but 
she has been belated by her flirtations, and must now see sister 
artists of less ability, but without the temptations of wealth and beauty, 
far ahead of her. She toils terribly ; her health is sacrificed ; and 
when, at length, success is won, she lies on her death-bed. But 
even this is not the worst of her tragedy. After her picture in the 
Salon, painted with her ebbing life-blood, has admittedly earned the 
prize, it is snatched from her dying hand by the cruel suspicion that 
she had been assisted by a male artist. Until she is in her grave her 
judges will not believe that a woman can do such work. Now she 
lies in the cemetery at Passy; her works are treasured in classic 
' galleries; the record of her heart, and its agonies, is before the 
world. 

Amid our charities for the poor we are surprised by the presence 
of a wealthy pauperism for which there is no “ guild.” We have edu- 
cated a generation of young ladies beyond the régime of their grand- 
mothers, but have not yet found for them any adequate new moral, 
social, or intellectual habitat. . They stand in painful transition be- 
tween an impossible past and an unevolved future—one foot on land 
and one on sea. The new spirit touches Marie, and all her advan- 
tages for woman’s traditional “sphere” turn to disadvantages. Beauty, 
rank, wealth, wit, exceptional education, impeding her virginal art- 
life, turn to ashes on her lips. On the other hand, the virginal con- 
secration to art leaves unsatisfied the passional nature. The match- 
less picture of children, now in the Luxembourg, is created, but where 
are the real children? ‘My body, like that of an antique goddess, 
my Spanish-looking hips, my small and pe cfectly shaped bosom, my 
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feet, my hands, and my childlike head—of what use is it all, since no- 
body loves me.” In her twenty-second year the charms begin to fall 
like frost-touched petals. First her voice—for she was musical— 
then her hearing became impaired ; then her religious faith is shaken. 
While she is weeping she catches in her own eyes the expression for 
a Magdalen she is painting, but she cannot hold on to the faith which 


gives the Magdalen ecstasy in the cave where her charms are passing ° 


away with a skull and a crucifix. ‘God is unjust, and, if he does not 
exist, to whom shall I turn? He is punishing me for doubting. He 
does everything to make me doubt, and when I doubt he strikes me, 
and when I persist in believing and praying he strikes me harder to 
teach me patience.” ‘Is it God who punishes? The God of pardon, 
of goodness, of mercy? Why, the most spiteful of men would not be 
more inexorable!” ‘The God-Man and the Virgin Mary seem to 
listen to you more than the real God.” This is the secret cry of a 
young lady who, to her poor fellow-students, seems the particular 
pet of Providence. While they envy her wealth, she envies their 
poverty, with its freedom. “Do you imagine I can get much good 
from what I see, chaperoned as I am, and when, in order to go to 
the Louvre, I must wait for my carriage, my lady companion, or my 
family? Curse it all, it is this that makes me gnash my teeth to 
think I am a woman !—I'll get myself a bourgeois dress and a wig, 
and make myself so ugly that I shall be as freeasa man. It is this 
sort of liberty that I need, and without it I can never hope to do any- 
thing of note. The mind is cramped by these stupid and depress- 


ing obstacles. . . . This is one of the principal reasons why ~ 


there are no female artists.” 

What, then, are we to do with this “human document,” be- 
queathed to us from the death-bed of the brilliant artist, and so 
faithfully given to the English-reading world by a kindred spirit ? 
How many of the young ladies one meets casually in society, and 
parts with after a light word or two, bear beneath their smiles and 
pretty costumes hearts sinking under the burden which the new age 
has laid on them of taking part in the work of the world? The 
writer of this brief notice of a most significant book once visited the 
art-school of M. Julian, in Paris, and in his absence was guided 
through the rooms, and shown the work of the pupils, by an attrac- 
tive young lady, whom he complimented for her English. The mem- 
ory is revived by the portraits in this work. It was Marie Bashkirt- 
seff. On referring to the date I find that it was about that time that 
the polite maiden, who appeared so happily environed, wrote in her 
“ Journal:” “Ihave had . ad dreams. If I were to die? Iam quite 
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astonished that I do not tremble at the thought of death. If there 
is another life it must be certainly better than the life I lead here on 
earth. And if there should be nothing after death? That would be 
all the more reason for not being terrified, and for desiring the end 
of troubles without greatness and torments without glory. I must 
make my will.” And such may be the inner thoughts of the casual 
little dame my reader or I shall meet and pass in the drawing-room 
this evening, thinking we have amused her with a little talk about 
some fashionable topic. 

The reflection would be less uncomfortable if we could believe that 
poor Marie was of a pessimistic or a despairing disposition. But 
that is the reverse of the fact. It took very little to make her happy ; 
a word of praise from M. Julian, or other reviser of her studies, would 
give her a week of delight. Her sorrow is simply that of awakened 
and cultured womankind, as of Rachel weeping for the unborn chil- 
dren of her brain. It is a brooding sorrow that will not be comforted 
by the happiest marriage or home. It has been said that marriage 
is an incident to a man, but the whole life of a woman. It is so no 
longer. A man can no more marry the whole woman than a woman 
can marry the whole man. The story of tle Holy Family has a mys- 
tical meaning. Joseph finds that his wife cannot be monopolized. 
She has her angel of annunciation to receive, without his presence or 
permission. She is not only wife and mother, but virgin also, with a 
purpose not compassed by her home. He is minded to put her away, 
but presently shares her dream, and patiently subordinates himself 
to it. The Joseph of to-day has not quite reached that perception ; 
he cannot see why his wife is not satisfied by her home and the task 
of rearing her children, but must be also a member of Sorosis, a 
“Daughter of the King,” an agitator in some reform, an author, an ar- 
tist. And as she is, not unfrequently, inferior to men in many of her 
public associations, the Virgin-Mother of to-day is not much encour- 
aged. The painful result is too often that, as with Marie Bashkirt- 
seff, the maternal nature is renounced only for a but feebly fulfilled 
virginal task ; and this because the task itself is not fairly recognized 
or honored. A yet more painful result is that womanhood is found 
turning upon itself with a kind of fury. ‘“ With petticoats what do 
you expect one to do?” asks Marie. ‘ Marriage is the only career for 
women ; men have thirty-six chances, women only one, as with the 
bank at the gaming-table ; but, nevertheless, the bank is always sure 
to win. They say it is the same with women, but it is not so, for there 
is winning and winning. But how can one ever be too particular in the 
choice of a husband? I have never before felt so indignant at the 
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present condition of women, I am not mad enough to claim that 
stupid equality which is an utopian idea—besides, it is bad form—for 
there can be no equality between two creatures so different as man 
and woman. I do not demand anything, for woman already possesses 
all that she ought to have, but I grumble at being a woman because 
there is nothing of the woman about me but the envelope.” This is 
the more significant because Marie is no Woman’s Rights advocate ; 
the recognition of the disadvantage under which her sex labors is 
wrung from her. Even so her arraignment of Deity itself, like that 
of Shakespeare’s Juliet, is the more serious because it is wrung from 
a mind without intellectual scepticism, and even superstitious. Such 
outbreaks, born of actual and terrible experiences, challenge the 
whole order of things, if not indeed the nature of things. It is one 
part of nature accusing another of being Satanic work. It is a dis- 
cord that may well remind us of an exhortation given by Marcus Au- 
relius: “ If amid the wild rush and discords of the world there seem 
no divine rule, be thou, at least, a source of order and providence.” 
Many of the best. writings of women in modern times—‘ Jane 
Eyre,” “Adam Bede,” “ Romola,” ‘ Counterparts,” ‘Robert Ells- 
mere,” “John Ward, Preacher”—have been impressive by reason 
of the ethical and social problems they have confronted, and with 
which male authors have dealt rather timidly. It is true that men, 
as legislators, have lifted from woman most of her traditional bur- 
dens, but others remain of a kind not to be reached by legisla- 
tion. 

The right of woman to work, to chose her vocation, must prove 
largely barren unless the legal freedom be accompanied by a 
social welcome to every task she can perform. The brutality of those 
Parisian artists who, when Marie Bashkirtseff achieved a fine work, 
declared that she must have been assisted by a man, is limited, let us 
hope, to countries where the benighted Salic law survives. It could 
not occur under the reign of Victoria, norin America. But in neither 
of these more gallant nations is there yet perfect encouragement for 
all the faculties of woman. Her political energies are pressed into 
the partisan service of men, her religious enthusiasm is merged in 
the sectarian interests of men; her contribution to the world is not 
suffered to be independent ; it is unsexed before it is utilized. The 
‘problem, once more raised by the tragical fate of this fair and brill- 
iant Russian artist, is certainly complex and difficult ; in the end, 
however, it will be met by a larger degree of personal freedom accorded 
women. But how many more brilliant women are to sink under 
‘discouragements into untimely graves before men make up their minds 
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that genius is irrespective of sex, and must be gladly accorded freest 
entrance into all the varieties of human service, and hampered by no 
superstitions about “ woman's sphere ?” 


Moncurr D, Conway. 
LONDON, ENGLAND, 


GENERAL ROBERT E. LEE DUPED BY A WOMAN. 


Dorine the strongest and most hopeful days of the late Southern 
Confederacy many households in Virginia were without tea or coffee 
for months at a time. 

Sometimes a very small quantity was kept in reserve for a special 
visitor or occasion, the family substituting leaves of various plants 
for tea, such as sage, raspberry, sassafras, etc. . 

On one of General Lee’s visits to Richmond he called to see a 
relative who lived in that city. She was an elegant lady, who, with 
her sweet manner, made everyone who approached her feel comfort- 
able and happy. 

Though she was enjoying the pleasant society of the General very 
much, the excused herself and left the room for a few moments. 

While she was out she ordered tea to be brought to the library. 
She knew she had but a very small quantity of tea— only enough 
for two cups—which she wished served for General Lee and her 
husband. 

She returned to the library, and when the tea was brought in she 
said to General Lee: ‘‘Cousih Robert, will you have a cup of tea?” 

He replied: ‘Certainly ;” and proceeded to drink it; but seeing 
the lady did not partake of it he stopped and said: “ As refreshing 
as this is I cannot enjoy it unless you join me.” 

His cousin, knowing that from a recent freshet the James River 
water, which is drank in Richmond, was very muddy and of the color 
of strong tea with cream in it, beckoned her servant to bring her a 
cup of water, which she drank as tea. 

General Lee drank the tea, and declared himself greatly exhilar- 
ated by the delicious beverage, and hoped his cousin was equally so. 

The lady smiled and said: ‘“‘I am more refreshed by your visit 
than the tea.” 

General Lee left, and even died, without knowing that his cousin 
had drunk water while he drank tea. 


Maria Dorser, 
RICHMOND, VA. 
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EDITORS THAT I HAVE KNOWN. 
PART IL. 


Cartyte, in his ‘“ Latter-Day Pamphlets,” has meted out to the 
“able editor” an ample portion of scornful vituperation. He im- 
putes to that personage a full share of responsibility for the condi- 
tions which he points out in modern society. With the justice of 
these charges we have nothing to do; but the disdain which he so 
abundantly exhibited is a significant confession of the influence of 
the editor upon our every-day life. We may not be willing, on our 
part, to acknowledge that we derive our convictions from the public 
press, yet we are enabled by its help to shape them for ourselves, 
- and to act intelligently in accordance with them. The editor may 
not be the mentor to inspire our endeavor, but he affords us an 
indicator to signify the moral and intellectual condition of the time. 
His faults, it is sufficiently apparent, are those of the period ; but 
his virtues are all his own. 

In this country the editor, like the poet of classic fame, has gen- 
erally been “born rather than made.” Often he was a man who 
had emerged from a commonplace rural life, having received little 
training or culture beyond his fellows, and had become what he 
was by persistent effort and the aid of propitious circumstances. 
Such was the career of Franklin in the former century, for Boston 
and Philadelphia were then but provincial towns ; and very similar 
are the private histories of many who were conspicuous in our own 
time. The peculiar condition of American society afforded young 
men such opportunity, and many embraced it manfully, to their great 
advantage. 

Horace 

Prominent among those whose influence was sensibly felt in our 
national life Horace Greeley must have a place. He educated the 
young men of his party. Little more than half a century ago it was 
not uncommon for church-going people of the rural townships of 
New York and other States to go to meeting of a Sunday, and repair 
to the post-office at noon for their copy of the Weekly Tribune, which 
they eagerly perused and intermingled with what they heard of the 
afternoon sermon. In this way the public and political sentiment of 
an extensive region, during a period of ten years or more, took form as 
Mr. Greeley had moulded it. He was emphatically the people’s editor. 
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The tragedy of Mr. Greeley’s career has somewhat obliterated the 
memory of its serio-comic features, leaving his better qualities more 
conspicuous. He grew up in Vermont under straitened circumstances, 
with limited facilities for acquiring knowledge. His personal appear- 
ance was ungainly, and unfriendly critics have asserted that he often 
took pains in later years to make it even more so than it would other- 
wise have been. What he did learn in those earlier days he picked 
up in the printing-office or at the village debating club. Presently 
he drifted to the city of New York. “Young men coming to the me- 
tropolis in quest of work and opportunity, without family support or 
influential friends, have disheartening experiences and bitter humilia- 
tions to encounter. The memory of these evidently rankled in Mr. 
Greeley’s mind, and inspired him, from his earnest desire to spare 
others what he had suffered, to give that advice which has been so 
often decried and ridiculed—to “‘ go West.” 

Fortunately for him, however, he had an utter inaptitude for the 
vices or dissipations of town life. Henry J. Raymond once said that 
alcoholic drink was poison to Mr. Greeley. But work he always 
loved, and whoever visited him at his office was certain to find him 
busy, and querulous at being interrupted. 

In 1837 Thurlow Weed and Lewis Benedict found him in a little | 
printing-office in Ann Street, standing at the case, with his coat off, 
his sleeves rolled up, and composing-stick in hand, putting an article 
into type for the New Yorker. This was a literary journal of which 
he was editor and part proprietor. He often wrote his editorials in 
this posture of a compositor at work. 

That visit resulted in a new engagement. The next spring he was 
installed as editor of the Jeffersonian, a Whig campaign paper ; and in 
1840 he conducted the Log Cabin, perhaps the most effective publi- 
cation of the kind ever issued. In its columns first appearéd the 
famous campaign song, set to music, ‘“ What has caused this Great 
Commotion?” which made the refrain of “Tippecanoe and Tyler too” 
familiar everywhere. 

A year later the New York Tribune made its first appearance, and 
with it Mr. Greeley’s name and fortunes were indissolubly connected. 
It was a Whig journal of the ultra-protectionist stamp, and gave great 
prominence in its pages to the reformatory enterprises of the time— 
socialistic, moral, and dietetic. He vehemently opposed cruel pun- 
ishments, and supported the Medical Act of 1844. General James 
Watson Webb, of the Courier and Enquirer, once ventured to casti- 
gate him for his opposttion to the death-penalty, his eccentricities in 
‘dress, and his efforts in the summer of 1839 to bring about the nomi- 
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nation of General W. H. Harrison for President, instead of Henry 
Clay. Some time before this, General Webb had been sentenced to 
the State prison for having gone out of the State to fight a duel with 
Thomas F. Marshall. A petition was immediately presented to the 
_ Governor, who pardoned him before he had been taken out of the city. 

Mr. Greeley replied to the attack, explaining that he had urged the 
nomination of General Harrison solely because he was more certain of 
success at the election. He was opposed to capital punishment, yet 
he had never signed a petition for a pardon or for the modification 
of a sentence except in the case of the editor of the Courier and 
Enquirer who, he was assured, had been severely punished already. 
In regard to his mode of dress, he stated that he had always instructed 
his tailor to make his clothes in fashion, and of the best material of 
American manufacture. He was certain, however, that no peculiar- 
ity of his clothing would attract so:much notice on Broadway as the 
costume which General Webb would have had to wear but for the 
clemency of Governor Seward. 

Mr. Greeley’s devotion to Henry Clay was in fact a grand passion. 
It made him more conservative. His powerful articles in the Tribune, 
in 1844, were as effective as anything in the Log Cabin; but in a fatal 
‘hour Mr. Clay wrote a letter yielding the principal issue in contro- 
versy, and taking the ground from under the feet of his supporters. It 
lost him the vote of New York by a small minority, which decided the 
result. Mr. Greeley, however, did not abate his zeal, and when General 
Taylor was nominated in 1848, refused to support him till the last 
week of October. Four years later the Tribune accepted General 
Scott as the candidate, but repudiated the Whig platform in language 
expressive of utter contempt. 

“Mr. Greeley’s Opportunity, and how he Threw it Away,” might 
be an‘appropriate heading for the succeeding chapters of his history. 
The Congressional legislation of 1854, abrogating the provisions of 
the “‘ Missouri Compromise,” had opened the way for a new organi- 
zation of political parties. Mr. Greeley desired the nomination for 
Governorof New York. The “ Anti-Nebraska Convention ” at Sara- 
toga was adroitly prevented from carrying any such project into ef- 
fect. Supposing, a few weeks later, that the Whig candidates had been 
defeated, he addressed a letter to Mr. Seward, then United States 
Senator, reprehending him for personal neglect, and making the 
grotesque announcement that ‘the firm of Seward, Weed & Greeley 
was dissolved by the withdrawal of the junior partner.” 

It was indeed very remarkable that Mr. Seward, familiar as he was 
with Mr. Greeley, had never heard the buzzing of the bee. The error 
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proved fatal to the ambition of both. In 1856 Colonel John C. Fré- 
mont, with Mr, Greeley’s support, received the Republican nomi- 
nation for President, which Mr. Seward ardently coveted; and in 
1860, Abraham Lincoln bore off the prize. The friends of Mr. Seward, 
in their turn, defeated Mr. Greeley in 1861, as candidate for the Sena- . 
torial nomination, and he himself became the Premier of the new Ad- 
ministration. Mr. Greeley endeavored, unsuccessfully, to procure the 
selection of another candidate to supersede Mr. Lincoln ; the issues of 
the war overshadowed all such controversies. He was, however, sig- 
nally triumphant in 1866. President Johnson and his advisers had 
attempted to organize a new “Union party,” on the basis of his 
peculiar policy. The metropolitan journals supported the movement. 
The Tribune alone opposed, and with so much effectiveness that it 
became a sorry failure. The attempt was then again made, with a 
more favorable prospect, to reward Mr. Greeley by an election to 
the Senate. It was defeated, however, in the legislation caucus, and 
Roscoe Conkling was nominated. 
Mr, Greeley from this time began to lose his prestige in the party 
_to which he had been an oracle. Everybody seemed to have become 
vividly cognizant of his utter unfitness for leadership. He was chiefly 
formidable as the editor of an opposition journal. He could detect 
the weak points of an adversary almost intuitively, but he had not 
the skill to lead a party or the sagacity to formulate a policy. 

Whatever influence he possessed was frittered away. He was a poor 
judge of men. He would scold and mistreat those who sincerely’es- - 
teemed him, till sometimes they turned from him ; yet unscrupulous | 
persons wormed themselves into his confidence, persuading him to do 
unwise things, and in particular to lend his influence and money for 
their projects. In this-way he became poor. 

Many thousands of his supporters were estranged because he be- 
came bondsman for Jefferson Davis. Few persons are reasonable 
when prejudice is in the way. Mr. Davis was to the Government like 
the fabled white elephant—to be neither kept nor parted with. It 
was not possible to convict him of treason, nor proper to confine 
him longer in prison without bringing him to trial. The proposition 
came from a high official of the Government that Mr. Greeley and 
Gerrit Smith should be two of his sureties. This may not have been 
a trap for Mr. Greeley, but it accomplished the purpose of one. 

- It actually seemed, at this period of his waning popularity, as 
though political managers had set themselves to profit by whatever 
prestige he still retained. His unfortunate desire for recognition 
afforded the opportunity. He was elected to the State Constitutional 
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Convention in 1867, but lost the respect of other members. He was at 
two different times proposed for the Republican nomination for Gov- 
ernor of New York, was once a candidate for Comptroller, and twice 
for Representative in Congress, and always defeated. Finally, in 1871, 
the party organization was wrested from his supporters. He now 
became utterly alienated from the party to which he had given his 
best energies, and accepted the Presidential candidacy of the men 
whom he had always opposed. It is a pathetic story. American 
politics are so marked by calumny, ingratitude, and personal abuse 
that sensitive men of a high sense of honor often hesitate to take a 
part in public affairs. Mr. Greeley suffered excruciatingly from this 
source. ‘I have been assailed so bitterly,” he wrote to a friend, 
“that I hardly knew whether I was ‘running for President or the 
Penitentiary.” 

The result left him exhausted and heartbroken. His cup was full. 
He had been ignominiously discarded by the party which he had 
helped to create; he was forsaken by the men who professed to 
become his supporters ; he could no longer utter inspiring words 
through the journal which he had established. A few wretched 
weeks closed his career. His body lay in state one day in the City 
Hall, in a metallic coffin all too large, watched by a guard of honor 
—a woful spectacle; and on the day that the Electoral Colleges 
assembled to elect his rival, his obsequies were held and his coffin 

wag carried to Greenwood. 
' It is not easy to take Mr. Greeley’s measure. He was hardly a 
- broad or “ many-sided” man. He was certainly brave and forcible 
in uttering his convictions; yet he was often rude in speech and 
manners, and men who deserved better treatment at his hands suf- 
fered unjustly. As a writer and editor he excelled, but beyond that 
he was not great. He had a very retentive memory, and if not fair 
in argument, he did not lack in quickness of wit or sharpness. . 

Oliver Johnson relates that he once accompanied Mr. Greeley to 
the church of the Divine Paternity. Doctor Chapin delivered one 
of his great sermons, while Mr. Greeley, as was usual with him, was 
sleeping in his seat. On their return Mr. Johnson expressed regret 
that he should have missed such a treat. Mr. Greeley immediately 
repeated to him the principal substance of the discourse, not mistak- 
ing or omitting any part. 

Like others imperfectly taught, he could affect to despise what he 
did not know. He did not esteem the curriculum of colleges or the 
learning that was principally acquired. ‘Of all horned cattle,” he 
said, “the most helpless in a printing-office is a college graduate.” 
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- President Andrew D. White, who has himself a rare sense of 
humor amounting almost to a passion, once visited him in company 
with a friend, 

“Mr. Greeley,” said he, “this is Professor , of Yale College. 
He is professor of mathematics, and I now expect a conflict between 
you. 

Mr. Greeley took up the challenge. ‘The best-educated man that 
I ever knew,” said he, “‘ was Abraham Lincoln ; and he had no in- 
struction in your classics or mathematics.” 

“Mr. Greeley,” replied the Professor, warmly, “Mr. Lincoln 


_ always acknowledged that he was indebted for much of his mental 


discipline to a volume of Euclid that came into his hands. Besides, 
the men who have been delighted and benefited by classical study 
will never be willing to give up the original languages by which their 
favorite literature was transmitted.” 7 

“T drink a great deal of Croton water,” said Mr. Greeley, in re- 
joinder ; ; “but I never thought of swallowing ten or twelve rods of 
lead pipe on that account.” 

This retort was too much for the gravity of Cornell’s worthy Presi- 
dent. With an outburst of hearty laughter he awarded to Mr. Gree- 
ley the triumph in that argument. 

- One day a man paid him twenty dollars. ‘ What is this for,” asked 
Mr. Greeley. ‘“ You lent it to me," said the other. ‘I promised to 
pay you, and now have done so.” “I have lent a great deal of mon- 
ey,” replied Mr. Greeley, ‘and the men all promised to pay me. You 
are the first one that has disappointed me.” 

Another story has been told, which is both characteristic and true. 
Mr. Greeley was fittest for opposition ; he delighted to expose politi- 
cal abuses. One day during the “ fifties ” an editorial article repre- 
hended the festivities of the tea-room at the City Hall. The parti- 
cipants were accused of being intoxicated ‘with champagne and 
Heidsieck.” Mr. Greeley reached the Tribune office that afternoon as 
usual, when Mr. C. A. Dana, his chief assistant, asked : 

“How, Mr. Greeley, did that blunder get into the paper?” 

Mr. Greeley scanned it, but to no purpose. 

“ What is it?” he asked. 

Mr. Dana pointed it out, remarking that Heidsieck was only one 
brand of champagne, and that therefore it was improper to name it 
in that way. 

Quick as thought Mr. Greeley’s eyes glanced round the editorial 
room. Every man there, and a bright company they were, had 
stopped writing to listen, It was a contrived affair. 
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“ I think,” said he, “that Jam the only man in this office that could 
possibly have made that mistake,” 


Tue Avpany Arcus” anp its Eprrors. 


For seventy years and more the Albany Argus has been an impor- 
tant factor in the political history of New York. It began its career 
as an organ of the Republican party of that time, more familiarly 
known, however, by the name of ‘ Bucktail.” The “Albany Re- 
gency,” a coterie of the first citizens of the capital and the ablest 
politicians of the State, issued its decrees through the columns of the 
Argus, and they were everywhere implicitly obeyed. Country edi- 
tors relied upon that journal for their inspiration, and its editors 
often prepared leading articles for their pages, and afterward copied 
them as the utterances of the press of the State. It was a political 
despotism outright, and fatal to anyone who rebelled or even took 
exception ; but with such masters as Martin Van Buren, William L. 
Marcy, Silas Wright, Azariah C. Flagg, Charles Dudley, and Edwin 
Croswell of the Argus, public affairs were admirably managed. Shall 
we ever behold the like again? The rout of the Democratic party in 
1837, and the election of Mr. Seward as Governor of New York the 
next year, led to the disruption of the alliance. 

Sherman Croswell, in later years, was an associate editor. He was, 
perhaps, less powerful as a political manager, but his services were 
invaluable, He was of a slender figure, spare from delicacy of con- 
stitution, of a thoughtful expression of countenance, dignified, cour- 
teous, and gentlemanly, None of that brusqueness which many love 
to exhibit ever characterized his manners. Everybody respected him 
all the more, He won friends and kept them, He possessed sound 
judgment, quickness of perception, and the other qualities which the 
“able editor ” requires. 

Mr. Croswell was the reporter of the Argus in the Senate of New 
York. He also attended all the principal conventions of his party. 
He made notes of what took place, and on his return to his room or 
office would prepare a full and consecutive report of everything. 
However imperfectly a speaker might express what he, wanted to say, 
it always appeared in good shape from the pen of Sherman Croswell. 
He was a man that could not be wisely spared—a born reporter and 
aooretary. 

Politically he adhered to the traditions of hia party, He had no 
liking for Abolitioniam or the radical notiona of the “ Young Demo- 
crats,” which eventually rived the party organization asunder, He 
finally became an antagonist of the Van Burens and their “ Soft- 
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Shell ” associates ; and he never cordially sustained the administration 
of President Pierce, in which they were dominant. Even when Mr, 
Buchanan was brought forward, he spoke of him as “Pierce con- 
tinued.” 

Associated with Mr. Croswell in those days of contention was Gideon 
J. Tucker. He was a man of versatile talent, obliging to everybody, 
and intricately familiar with matters of State government and State 
politics. He had the instinct ofa sleuth-hound. He was inflexibly a 
“ Democrat,” and later he opposed the Civil War. I met him first at 
the ‘‘ Hard-Shell Convention,” in the parlor of the Globe Hotel, Syra- 
cuse, in 1853. He was the secretary, and I was reporting for the As- 
sociated Press. He could spare me but a hand’s-breadth of space on 
the little marble-topped table, but he gave me every help and facility 
in his power. In return, the proceedings of that body were communi- 
cated to the press of the whole country, and appeared next morning 
with all the prestige of apparent regularity, much to the chagrin of 
the ‘‘ Soft Shells,” who had nominated a second ticket. 

This was the first of a series of friendly courtesies for which I am 
still in debt. 

The Argus, at a later day, was consolidated with its “ Barnburner” 
rival, the Albany Atlas, and Calvert Comstock became its editor. He 
was more a man of affairs than a political writer. He possessed great 
candor, and his actions were models of fair dealing. He died a few 
years later. 

William Cassidy, his associate, was characterized by great energy. 
He looked out on every side with unremitting vigilance for the in- 
terests of his party, and never consented readily to concessions, In- 
deed he seemed unrelenting. The Democratic party, through dis- 
sensions and the introduction of new issues, had lost its hold in the 
State. He labored assiduously to recuperate its fortunes. At his 
instance, very largely, it accepted the Kansas-Nebraska legislation of 
1854, repudiated Fernando Wood and his followers, gave a qualified 
support to the Federal Government during the Civil War, and to the 
administration of President Johnson afterward. He also dictated the 
policy of the Democratic members in the Constitutional Convention 
of New York in 1867. Tho result was confusion and failure in its 
action, and a political overturn, The Democrats were triumphant at 
the autumnal election, and continued in power till 1872, 

Daniel Manning waa a non of the people, I have been told that he 
served, when a boy, as page or messenger in the Legislature, When 
I first knew him he was a reporter in the Senate, and junior editor 
of the Argus, From that time he made his way steadily, In 1863, 
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at the solicitation of the Republican members of the Legislature, he 
was appointed by the Associated Press its official reporter at Albany. 
This was a tribute to his fairness and strict regard for truth which 
he richly deserved. He was faithful and obliging, thereby winning 
general esteem. 

After the death of Mr. Cassidy he succeeded as editor-in-chief. He 
now became himself a political adviser, and in many respects a man- 
ager, He was to the Democratic party what Edwin Croswell had 
been fifty years before, and he used his influence to good advantage. 
After the defeat of Governor Lucius Robinson, through a division in 
the ranka, he helped to bring about the nomination of Grover Cleve- 
land for the ensuing term, Then, having diligently promulgated the 
sentiment that Mr, Cleveland was a man of unawerving probity, and 
for that reason invincible in New York, he assured his selection as 
the Democratic candidate for President. ‘The result admirably dem- ] 
onstrated his forecast. 

He became Secretary of the Treasury in the new administration, Of 
his fitness there was no question. He not only held the reins in the 4 
leading political journal of his party, but he had developed superior 
ability in financial matters. He was the President of the Commercial 
Bank of Albany, succeeding such men as John I. Schooleraft and 
Visschor Ten Eyck. But the sacrifice was for him a fatal one. Hoe 
was a faithful and competent executive officer, as well as the Presi- 
dent's moat devoted friend and adviser, His health, however, soon 
began to fail, and he was compelled to retire from offiee—but only to 
die, 


James Gorpon Benner. 


The New York Herald introduced a new era in metropolitan 
journalism. Its founder, James Gordon Bennett the elder, was a 
Scotchman by birth. Making his home in New York, he entered the 
office of the New York Courier and Enquirer, then conducted by 
General Webb and M. M. Noah. He was a man of all work—corre- 
spondent from. Washington, news collector at home, and doing what- 
ever fell to his hand. In the warfare with the United States Bank 
he took sides with General Jackson, and gave up his position to em- 
bark in an enterprise of his own, The New York Herald had a 
humble beginning in a little room, with the top of a barrel for folding- 
table. John Kelly, afterward famous in political circles, was for a 
time the office boy. The Herald was then a journal of the “free 
lance” character, and for years, in consequence, had an unpleasant 
notoriety. It gradually improved, however, in this respect, and 
gained in prosperity and influénce. 
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Its ways and policy were unique. Mr. Bennett was wise in his 
generation, and succeeded in the endeavor to make his journal a 
necessity even to men who would not have it in their families. He 
spent money for news with a lavish hand yet with a Scotchman’s 
thrift ; and it was whispered that he paid men in his office to write 
“ Letters from Abroad.” The Herald was exuberant in “display lines ” 
cunningly worded in order to make everybody eager to learn what it 
was all about. Every device to give a paper an abundant sale was 
employed by him with the greatest success, 

It was his policy to reflect the general sentiment current each morn- 
ing, What the Herald had previously avowed was little regarded, 
He shrewdly divined that only a very few would care for, or even 
remember, any contradictory utterance, As a result, whatever hap- 
pened, the Herald could boast of having foreshadowed it, What had 
been uttered of a contrary character did not count, 

The paper was generally Democratic in politics, yet when an admin- 
istration did not meet the editor's views in respect to energy or the 
proper policy, he did not hesitate to revile it. ‘Poor Pierce” and 
‘ Blundering Buchanan” were two of his sneering epithets. He 
supported Colonel John ©, Frémont for President in 1856, till the 
October elections in Pennsylvania and Indiana resulted adversely, 
Mr. Lincoln did not feel secure till the Herald had ceased its oppo- 
sition to the prosecution of the Civil War, Its influence in Europe 
was regarded as more potent in shaping a public sentiment adverse 
to the American Union than all that the agents and partisans of the 
Southern Confederacy could accomplish, Nor did he rest till the 
support of the journal had been obtained. 

Mr. Bennett, however, was not a sympathizer with the South ; but 
he believed that the Republicans and the Abolitionists had brought 
on the civil conflict. When disabused of this opinion, he came, of his 
own accord, to the support of the Federal Government and its military 
policy. He sustained the administrations of Mr. Johnson and Gen- 
eral Grant, yet freely criticised them. At the time of his death, in 
1872, his paper was in the lead ; and probably at this very moment 
it represents more completely than any other metropolitan paper the 
idea of journalisti¢ independence. 

ALEXANDER WILDER. 

NEWARK, N. J. : 
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Tue race-horse, racing, Coney Island, Monmouth Park, Westches- 
ter, time-honored bygone Jerome, Kentucky—these represent to the 
vast majority of the nation a sport, considered by the ‘unco guid” 
reprehensible, which, however, supplies enjoyment to the million, 
employment to the many, and profit to the few. But outside of these, 
what does racing mean ? 

It means general improvement in the breed of all horses, whereby 
their utility is enhanced for the purposes of hunting, saddle, cavalry, 
draught, and’other uses served by this, the noblest servant of man, 
on which millions are expended, and whereby millions of profit accrue 
to the community. 3 

The genius of the Anglo-Saxon race is in no way more remarkable 
than in its wonderful faculty for transforming and improving the 
various breeds of domestic animals derived principally from foreign 
countries. The horse, the dog, the shorthorn or Durham, together with 
others of the genus, such as the Hereford, Castlemartin, Devon, Angus, 
and Jersey ; the many varieties of sheep, which furnish the best mut- 
ton and the best wool in the world ; the numerous species of fowls, 
game and otherwise, most of them of exotic origin, have, by judicious 
breeding and good food, been raised into standards of excellence 
which cause them to be sought after the world over, for the propa- 
gation of those qualities, partly inherited but principally acquired, 
for which they are now famous. 

The noblest animated product of nature and art, the thoroughbred 
horse, into which, to quote from the introduction to “The Art of 
Training the Race-horse,” by Blaze, “the puny but enduring Arab 
of the desert, by the skill and energy of the Anglo-Saxon race, has 
been transformed into an animal who, for courage, speed, power, 
and beauty, cominands the admiration of the world,” is also the most 
useful achievement of the human race in that line, or perhaps in any 
line of production ; for he énhances the value and increases the 
utility of every breed with which his blood commingles. Crowds of 
buyers, the agents of foreign governments or private enterprise, 
bear testimony to this truth, when they are seen daily competing with 
one another to secure the blood, bone, sinew, and courage which pro- 
duce this desirable result. In war, in peace, in the industries, as in 
the amusements of mankind, the blood of the thoroughbred horse, 
mingled with the baser sort, makes itself felt, and lends power, energy, 
and endurance to the breeds with which it is blended. 
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The history of the thoroughbred, or Anglo-Arab, is lost in antiquity. 
As an Arab, he answers to the description in Job, the oldest, as he 
was the greatest, of biblical writers. 

“Canst thou make him afraid as a gueygert The glory of his 
nostrils is terrible. 

‘“‘He paweth in the valley, and rejoiceth in his strength: he goeth 
on to meet the armed men. 

“He mocketh at fear and is not affrighted ; neither turneth he back 
from the sword. The quiver rattleth against him, the glittering spear 
and the shield.” 

The Arab, indeed, is the only horse that has been known to break 
an infantry square. 

Whatever the prehistoric ancestry and habitat of the thoroughbred, 
we may fairly claim for him a practically pure descent of two thou- 
sand years, and an English history of two and a half centuries. 

And what a change these centuries have made in him as regards 
size, speed, and power! The average Arabian of to-day is the same 
animal he was two centuries ago, seldom exceeding fifty-eight inches 
in height, and weighing about : five or six hundred pounds. 

The thoroughbred of to-day averages sixty-four inches, and weighs 
up to fifteen hundred pounds. That great authority, Admiral Rous, 
a quarter of a century ago, declared that a fourth-rate English race- 
horse could give the best Arab ever foaled seventy pounds, or half 
the average weight of a man, and beat him over any distance from 
one to twenty miles. Since then the breed has made further im- 
provement. It may afford the reader an idea of the money value of 
thoroughbred stock, when he learns that while ordinary yearlings in 
this country average in value $30 per head, that of thoroughbreds is 
about $650, or more than twenty times as much. 

The main object of the breeders of thoroughbreds is to produce 
animals capable of winning the large stakes, or what in turf ver- 
nacular are called ‘classic races,” for which the best horses contend 
at fixed weights or weight for age, to which the largest amount of 


‘money is added or subscribed, and which are generally run over the 


longest distances. Such races in England are the July Stakes, the 


Criterion, the Middle Park, and Dewhurst Plates for two-year-olds ; 
the One Thousand and Two Thousand Guineas, Derby, Oaks, St. Leger, 


Eclipse, Lancashire, and Champion Stakes, and the Ascot, Goodwood, 
and Doncaster Cups for older horses. In America, the Great American, 
Futurity, Titan, Eclipse, and Junior Champion Stakes for two-year- 


‘olds, and the American Derby, Realization, Lorillard, and Omnibus 
‘Stakes for three-year-olds. The American Turf has gone into ex- 
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tremes from long- to short-distance racing, and has few important 
races for horses above three years old, corresponding to those in the 
mother-country. Horses that can win any of the above-mentioned 
races must be among the very best that are bred, and their number 
is very small indeed, 

The impression appears to prevail among turf-writers and others, 
in America and elsewhere, that a scarcity of long-distance horses or 
“stayers ” results in a depreciation in the breed of horses generally, 
and of the thoroughbred in particular. This, however, is an error. 
At no time in the history of the turf did there exist more than a 
very few real stayers, and at no time in the future will their number 
bear any but a very small proportion to the whole. Moreover, the 
stallions that principally contribute to the improvement of horses gen- 
erally, the various kinds of useful horses before enumerated, are those 
who have been non-stayers on the flat ; horses that could travel at a 
great pace for a short distance—five furlongs or thereabouts ; while 
stayers, who are for the most part small, or of moderate size, like 
Firenzi and Tenny in this country, and Isonomy, Hampton, and Ga- 
lopin in England, have had, and can have, littlé part in the improve- 
ment alluded to, for two reasons: Firstly, breeders of other than 
race-horses desire to reproduce size and weight, and therefore use 
large stallions ; and secondly, the covering fee of a first-class stayer is 
too high to admit of his being employed for anything but the pro- 
duction of race-horses. I should mention here, that stayers derive 
that quality principally from being good-winded horses, and in part 
also from that very deficiency in size which characterizes them; for 
it does not need much reflection to convince anyone that a horse 
_who has.a light frame to carry along at a racing pace will travel fur- 
ther than one who has a heavy one. The same reasoning and expe- 
rience apply to men. Every soldier knows that the men of light 
companies, in the old days when these distinctions existed, were more 
enduring than grenadiers. 


So long, however, as what is called a non-stayer does not gallop 


continuously at a racing pace—that is, when circumstances such as 
dwelling at a fence permit him the slightest intermission—he can stay, 
or last out over a great distance, and under heavy weights. Thus, the 
best steeple-chasers are horses that are very fast for half a mile or 
five furlongs on the flat, and cannot stay beyond that distance ; yet, 
over jumps, where the pace is slightly checked at intervals, and 
when carrying fifty per cent more weight, they can go for long dis- 
tances, as in the Liverpool Grand National Steeplechase, which is over 
four miles and a half of plough and grass, and thirty-two big fences, 
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much of it in heavy ground, the distance being compassed in between 
nine and ten minutes, and where horses that could beat them on the 
flat would utterly fail. So, also, the best hunters are sired by the 
same class of horse ; whence, too, the improvement in light draught 
and riding horses is derived. 

There has been much controversy over the relative merits of thor- 
oughbreds in different countries, but the weight of authority, knowl- 
edge, and experience concedes the palm to the British Isles, at least 
in the Northern Hemisphere, for some doubts may exist as to the 
relative merits of Australasian horses. The superiority of English 
thoroughbreds can be proved in many ways. Firstly, in the fact 
that all breeders, whether they come from Europe or the continent 
of America, or even from the Australian Colonies, seek to improve 
their stock by purchasing in Great Britain. Secondly, that English 
breeders, who have had more experience than those of any other coun-. 
try, rarely if ever buy elsewhere. Sometimes they manifest a desire to 
repurchase stallions that have left the country, as was the case with 
Buccaneer, who went to Hungary, and Musket, who was sent to 
New Zealand ; but they never covet or desire foreign stock. Thirdly, 
the improvement which English horses effect in the stock of every 
country is clearly manifest. Iu the United States, with a very few 
exceptions, the best horses are either sired or grandsired by English 
stallions, or else their dams or grandams are English, and these win 
three-fourths of the stakes and purses. Among those now on the 
turf included in the above category, are Salvator, Chaos, Tenny, 
St. Carlo, Protection, Torso, Sefiorita, Magnate, Kingston, Raceland, 
Firenzi, Badge, Los Angeles, Ruperta, Tea Tray, Gregory, and many’ 
others ; and among those one remove from English blood are Cay- 
uga, Eurus, Elkwood, Blackburn, Lonystreet, Diablo, Spokane, El 
Rio Rey, ete. 

American horses do not present so muscular an appearance as their 
English cousins, nor have they, as a rule, such well-formed shoulders. 
The cause of the last. defect I believe to be.ina great measure the 
flat tracks and training-grounds over which racing is conducted in 
this country. Imported English saddles have to be made narrower 
in the tree to fit horses over here, which shows that the shoulder is 
weaker. The American horses who have visited England and re- 
turned to this country are described to me, by competent judges, as 
having shown great improvement on their return. This is probably 
due to superior food and a better system of training, and perhaps, 
also, to a career in England less physically exhausting than that 
which race-horses undergo in America. I will leave this part of the 
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subject for the present, and, later on, investigate the causes to which 
the superiority of English blood is due, and now proceed to make a 


few remarks upon those principles of breeding from which the most 


successful results are derived. The main principle is that law of 
nature which is summed up in the maxim, “like produces like ;” 
and this, in turn, is modified by “ artificial ” as opposed to “natural ” 
selection. If all the thoroughbreds in the world were turned out 
into a vast plain where the unimproved products of unaided nature 
were alone accessible to them—in a word, “ left to nature”’—the breed 
would, in an incredibly short space of time, in very few generations, 
dwindle in size and deteriorate in shape and other valuable character- 
istics, and very soon retrograde, not only to the original Arab type, 
but to one far inferior ; for the Arab type is nearly perfect of its kind, 
conditions of food and climate taken inte consideration, and is as much 
a product of human intelligence as his descendant the thoroughbred. 
The maxim, “like produces like,” applies not only to shape and size, 
but also to qualities, and this fact is proved by the peculiarities of 
temper, constitution, and intelligence inherited by different subdivi- 
sions of this great family. Wherefore, it has been the aim and policy 
of the best breeders to reproduce the excellence and characteristics 
of certain families by piling up thé blood of a celebrated ancestor 
in the veins of the desired produce. This is what is meant by “ in- 
breeding.” ‘ Inbreeding,” when left to natural selection, produces 
disease and deterioration in the horse as well as in other animals ; but 
being guided by a higher intelligence, these evils are avoided and the 
advantages sought to be secured are attained. If some intelligence 
higher than man’s assumed toward man the same role as he himself 
does toward the lower creation, we might be assured of a vast im- 
provement in his mental and physical qualities ; but nature, left to 
herself, prefers mediocrity, and has cast her laws accordingly. 

' English examples of in-bred horses of the present day are Isono- 
my and Galopin, the two best sires in England. The first named 
is closely in-bred to Sir Hercules, and the other to Voltigeur and 
the Blacklock strain. The Hon. W. L. Scott, of Erie, who has a 
breeding stud of a hundred mares, and whose imported Rayon 
d’Or was at the head of winning sires last year, is fully alive to the 
advantages of in-breeding, and owes much of his success to that fact, 
He has taken as his objective horse in past generations the famous 
Pocahontas, grand dam of Rayon d’Or, and dam of those. great 
horses Stockwell, Rataplan, and King Tom, all great successes at 
the stud, the first named of which earned the title of ‘‘ Emperor of 
Stallions.” 
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Finding that the blood of Pocahontas was very difficult to pro- 
cure in England, he turned his attention to America. To this coun- 
try Glencoe, the sire of Pocahontas, was imported many years 
ago, and covered for a long time in various parts of the country, 
leaving a large number of mares behind him. Mr. Scott diligently 
secured all he could procure, and now has in his stud about sixty 
with the blood of Glencoe or Pocahontas in their veins, and is breed- 
ing them to Rayon d’Or, the grandson of Pocahontas, with remark- 
able success. He has also in his stud Wanderer, another descend- 
ant of Glencoe, and Kantaka, a great-great-grandson of Sultan, 
Glencoe’s sire; and if one seeks further back whence the excel- 
lence of the Pocahontas strain springs, it is to be found in the cele- 
brated Alexander mare, dam of Selim, Sultan, and others, who was 
in her generation what Pocahontas was in hers. 

The best three-year-old last year from Mr. Scott’s stud was Ten- 
ny, by Rayon d’Or out of Belle of Maywood, whose great grandsire is 
Glencoe, who is also the great grandsire of her dam, Julia Mattingly. 
The next best of the older colts was Tea Tray, whose dam Ella T. 
had Glencoe for a grandsire, Glencoe also being the progenitor of 
Red Dance, etc.—the celebrated Dance family, as it is termed. The 
best two-year-old from the Algeria stud was Chaos, who won $62,180 
in stakes last year. His dam is Lily R., who gets her Glencoe 
blood through Glenelg, whose grandsire is Stockwell. Since breed- 
ing Torso, who was one of the best two-year-olds last year, winning 
$21,000, and whose sire was Algerine, a West Australian cross on 
the Pocahontas: blood, Mr. Scott has with some trepidation bred 
Torso’s dam, the inbred imported Santa Lucia to Rayon d’Or, thus 
further accumulating the blood of Pocohontas, and he informs me 
that he has got a magnificent foal this year. 

Admitting that, whatever it may be for human beings and certain 
other animals, the climate of the United States, because of its compar- 
ative dryness, is more suitable than that of the United Kingdom for 
raising the thoroughbred horse ; conceding also the fact that most 
of the animal productions of continents are superior to those of 
islands; it becomes the more necessary to investigate the causes 
which render the thoroughbred in America inferior to his island 
cousin, and make it necessary that his blood should be recruited 
from across the sea. 

These causes are to be sought in breeding, feeding, training, and 
riding. In all of these America is wanting. 

Breepina.-—Practically speaking, the English thoroughbred is thor. 
oughbred. For the last hundred years.no horse or mare has been 
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admitted into the stud-book whose sire and dam has nct been known 
with certainty to be pure-bred ; and although the first stud-book 
dates only from 1791, from our knowledge of the class of men en- 
gaged in racing in those days, their names are guarantees for prior 
accuracy. On the other hand, notwithstanding the industry and 
genuineness of the labor of the gentlemen who compiled the Ameri- 
can stud-book, in consequence of the chaos which prevailed in the 
horse world during and after the Civil War, and for other causes, but 
little reliance is to be placed on many of the pedigrees it records, and 
my impression is that half the mares and horses to be found therein 
are not thoroughbred—the meaning of which term is “all of whose 
ancestors are in the English stud-book.” ‘A mare in the stud of 
Mr. Harrison, of Brandon,” which phrase frequently occurs in the Am- 
erican stud-book, is no guarantee of pure blood ; and the descendants 
of such a mare would not appear in the English stud-book at all, nor 
would English breeders breed from her. Independently of this, the 
eye accustomed to thoroughbreds is at once struck by the coarseness 
and lack of quality in very many American-bred race-horses, and those 
who have not been accustomed to English horses will appreciate 
what I mean by comparing with home-bred ones such animals as 
Gorgo, Kingston, Reclare, Salvator, Protection, St. Carlo, Sefiorita, 
and a host of others with English pedigrees. Next, as regards breed- 
ing, horses are put to the stud in England at an earlier age, and they 
do not undergo half the hard work, in training and racing, that horses 
endure over here. Consequently they come to the stud fresh and full 
of vitality. It is a fact well known to physiologists, that the muscu- 
lar is developed at the expense of the procreative system, and there- 
fore the effects of long-continued and severe training on breeding can 
be easily imagined. 

Blair Athol, the sire of Prince Charlie, the sire of Salvator, Sefio- 
rita, Protection, etc., was withdrawn from the turf at three years old ; 
so was Galopin, the sire of Donovan. Stockwell, the sire of more 
winners than any other stallion in the world, did not run after four 
years old. Lord Falmouth, the most successful of breeders, gener- 
ally put his mares to the stud after their three-year-old career was 
ended. Doncaster ran at five years old, but he ran very seldom, and 
Bend Or, the sire of Ormonde, was withdrawn from the turf early. 

I opine, but am not sure, that young stalliogs in England serve 
fewer mares than in America. They serve too many even in the for- 
mer country. Fifteen should be the limit for the first few years. 

Frepine.—The quality of food on which race-horses are fed in the 
United States is very inferior to that used in England. The oats 
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used in the former country generally vary from thirty-two pounds 
to thirty-five pounds to the bushel. A few use good oats, but they 
form the exceptions. The Hon. W. L. Scott, of Erie, informs me that 
he procures his oats from the far Northwest of Canada, weighing 
from forty-two to forty-four pounds to the bushel. In England oats 
are never fed to race-horses under forty pounds to the bushel; and 
at Newmarket and elsewhere, grain weighing forty-five pounds is 
used ; while in some parts of Scotland oats weigh forty-nine pounds. 

The husk or non-nutritive part of oats averages eighteen pounds 
to twenty pounds per bushel for both good and bad, so that oats at 
thirty-four pounds furnish only about fourteen pounds of nutriment, 
while oats at forty-four pounds furnish twenty-four pounds, or sev- 
enty per cent more. The importance of this disparity is emphasized 
by the fact that the horse has a very small stomach, and is unable to 
consume more than a limited amount of food at a time. 

The hay supplied to horses in America is also inferior. It is, I be- 
lieve, almost always seed hay, and of one or two varieties. Practical 
experience has shown the superiority of pasture hay such as is used 
in England, grown on good upland soil and composed of a variety of 
grasses. Neither do trainers in America feed their horses properly, 
giving them as a rule only three feeds a day instead of tive, which is 
the proper practice. They also keep their horses on mud floors, which 
become impregnated with secretions, an unfailing source of disease. 

Tramninc.—Training as conducted in America is very inferior to the 
same process in England. The training grounds are not so good; 
but that may be inevitable. The majority of trainers, however, are 
lamentably ignorant of the art of training the race-horse. A few 
understand their business, and the contrast between the horses under 
their charge and the rest of those in training is too remarkable to 
escape notice, even from a comparative novice. The majority of train- 
ers over here know little or nothing of horses as regards anatomy 
and constitution, or diseases and their remedies, Many of them gal- 
lop their horses to death, especially the young ones. I have seen a 
whole stable of two-year-olds, some two dozen in number, and prom- 
ising animals too, nearly destroyed by excessive work and mismanage- 
ment, so that in the fall not one of them could raise a gallop or win 
a race, and the appearance of such as did contend was pitiable in 
the extreme. One colt of this lot, in particular, who was consid- 
ered the second best of his year, came out in a prominent race in the 
fall in such a crippled condition from overwork, that many who had 
seen him strong and lusty some months before did not recognize 
him. And yet his trainer has a high reputation. Very few trainers 
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over here know when their horses are fit ; very few know how to tell 
when they are fit. Not one in ten stands where his horses pull up 
after a gallop, which is the only way in which fitness as regards wind 
can be attested. As a rule, they stand with watches in their hands 
timing other people’s horses, trying to find out what these can do, 
while they neglect their own. The best, or at least the most celebrated, 
English trainer once said to the writer, in reply to a question about a 
horse in another stable: ‘I have too much to do, sir, in attending to 
my own, to find out about other people’s horses, and if I know what 
mine can do, I don’t want to know about others.” 
Rm1e.—I shall have to say some hard things about the riding of 
races, but by no means do I chiefly blame the jockeys. The owners 
-complain about them, the trainers hold up their hands in despair, the 
public condemns them or praises them with probably equal justice ; 
while the newspaper reporters revile, insult, and libel them, espe- 
cially when their tips or their customary five dollars have gone wrong. 
Let me, after the scriptural fashion, take these last gentlemen first. 
Imprimis, I must ask your readers to note that if they take up any 
knowledgeable paper like Turf, Field and Farm, or The Spirit of 
the Times, they will read no abuse of this kind. Criticism they will 
occasionally meet with, but that is just and proper. On the con- 
trary, you will often find these papers taking up the cudgels for 
the maligned jockey. The Spirit of April 26th, in a leading article 
apropos of comments lately made on the riding of one of our best 
and most honest jockeys, has the following: ‘The racing season of 
1890, both in the East and West, has opened, and we presume it will 
soon be in order for the racing columns of the daily newspapers 
to abound in innuendos against the riding of jockeys, the good faith 
of trainers, and the honesty of owners. The argus-eyed percep- 
tion of the average racing reporter of a daily newspaper is infinitely 
greater than that of the most experienced turfman and racing judge. 
He may be utterly ignorant of the laws of training, may know noth- 
ing about condition, and have only the most crude ideas as to the 
relative influences of weight and distance; yet his keen nostril can 
scent a job in the backstretch, and long before the turn for home 
is reached, his eagle eye has detected the obnoxious jockey in the act 
of pulling his mount. The fact that the jockey has always borne a 
high reputation for ability and honesty ; that the trainer has closely 
studied the habits of the horse; has expended weeks and months in 
carefully preparing him, and has given his jockey instructions accord- 
ingly ; and finally that the owner is a gentleman of wealth and high 
personal and social worth, count for nothing in the scale . . . 
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“This state of affairs would be laughable if it had not its serious 
side. It stultifies and degrades the newspapers which indulge in 
these wanton attacks, and will eventually drive from the turf its 
best element, the gentlemen who breed and race their horses simply 
for amusement and sport.” 

Indeed, if the public knew how ignorant are their mentors of the 
press, they would shudder at the sort of advice they had been follow- 
ing. What do most of the trainers do for a jockey? Do they teach 
him to ride? No; that’s too much trouble, even if they could do it. 
Do they try to elevate his character? Could they, if they did try? 
Do they tell him that nine times out of ten the whip loses a race? 
What does the public do to help the jockey? The American public is 


_ profoundly ignorant of horses and racing. It comes to the tracks for 


the most part only to gamble, armed with the tips from its favorite 
daily, or from the host of tipsters who predict unfailing winners with 
a regularity of disaster which in its effect upon the public mind pro- 
claims the triumph of hope over experience. When the tips don’t come 
off, the public must be satisfied ; there must be an excuse. The jockey 
didn’t ride properly. ‘He went to sleep on his horse.” That is, he 
didn’t flog the poor brute the greater part of the way. To a gentle- 
man nothing is more disgusting than this useless cruelty which occurs 
in almost every race that is run on the American turf. It is disgrace- 
ful to the public who demand it, to the owners and trainers who sanc- 
tion it, and to the judges and others who not only permit but encour- 
age it. Probably this degrading exhibition is due more to ignorance 
than brutality, to want of head than want of heart. The men and 
women=shall I call them ladies and gentlemen ?—who bet and 
clamor when a jockey doesn’t flog, probably think that flogging wins 
arace. They do not know that the whip loses a race nine times out 
of ten, besides ruining the horse’s temper and cowing him. So, un- 
less the unfortunate jockey flogs, the public and the dailies are down 
upon him. And the judges don’t protect him ; they call him up and 
ask him ‘“ Why—oh, why didn’t you flog?” In quite a recent case the 
New York dailies, where an honest and capable jeckey, in response 
to the public clamor, was haled before the judges, while doing justice 
to his honesty, mournfully complained that he rode without a whip. 
True, the horse’s sides were “scored and bleeding from the spurs,” 
but if he only had had a whip, and used it liberally upon the poor 
struggling beaten wretch, all would have been lovely. The judges, 
after investigation, returned a verdict of “not proven.” Not proven 
that he wasn’t brutal enough? Were the scored and bleeding flanks 
accepted as a slight set-off against the suspicious absence of the whip ? 
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But where is another Mr. Bergh? Where is the civilized and gen- 
tlemanly instinct which abhors all unnecessary cruelty ? 

The jockeys are what all these people force them to be. They 
must be brutal to earn their living. It does, however, seem strange 
that the Argus-eyed reporter and the flogging-loving public have never 
noticed how seldom the best jockey on the American turf, William 
Hayward, uses his whip. He is, I believe, the oldest, too-—bas had 
most, experience. Why is it? His honesty is unquestioned. If he 
wants to win, why doesn’t he use his whip ? 

Flat tracks and training-grounds, almost universal here, have also 
a tendency toward deterioration, The proprietors of Morris Park 
have made a move in the right direction by constructing an undulat- 
ing track. There has been, I believe, a good deal of grumbling 
over this change from owners of bad horses, but I understand no 
alteration will be made. . 

I have now pointed out the principal causes to which is due the 
superiority of English over American thoroughbreds, and this supe- 
riority will continue so long as those causes remain. 

When we consider intelligently all the amusements pursued by 
mankind, their bearing upon the character of men, upon national 
wealth, and upon individual comfort and enjoyment, we are compelled 
to admit that racing is the king of sports. It is the fountain that 
expands into the river which delights, benefits, and fertilizes. It is 
the apex of the pyramid which broadens down into the whole horse- 
world at its base. Man, being reasonable, must speculate, or gamble, 
if you prefer that word, for is there not the element of chance in every 
pursuit? It is better that he should do so in the open air, drinking 
in fresh draughts of health, with nature bounding his horizon, under 
the approving smiles of beauty sharing the pastime with him, and 
with that next loveliest thing in nature, the blood-horse, for compan- 
ion and participant, than in crowded exchanges, demoralizing lotter- 
ies, and the fetid atmosphere of hells, where the fumes of drink and 
smoke convey as much injury to his physical system as these pur- 
suits effect on his pocket and his morals. In view of the salutary 
influerice of racing upon the masses of mankind, the wisest legislators 
of those nations where freedom has not yet mingled intimately with 
‘the human race, and private enterprise is still a weakly bantling, have 
- endeavored to popularize the sport. And let us note here that racing 
-has always been the sport of free peoples. Should not the cranks 
who try to curtail this noble sport pause when they think of: this? 
or, if they will not, should not the legislatures turn a deaf ear to 
.them? Should the rogues and fools be allowed to degrade it ? 
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In happy Australia, where the laboring man is better off than any- 
where on earth ; where the ballot is free, and neither monopolist 
nor crank is king; 150,000 people congregate yearly on the Fleming- 
ton race-course to see the Melbourne Cup run; and yet the popula- 
tion of Melbourne is but 400,000, and that of the province of Victoria 
does not exceed a million. The Australians are essentially a free 
people ; the golden calf is respected, but is not a god; and the horse 
holds a high place in their esteem and affection. 

In conclusion, I will quote some wise and stirring lines from the 
pen of one of them, that great poet and laureate of the horse, Lind- 
say Gordon, whose name and writings are household words in Eng- 
land, where he was born, and in Australia, where he lived, and wrote, 
and died. 


“Tn their own generation the wise may sneer, 

And hold our sports in derision ; 

Perchance to sophist, or sage, or seer, 
Were allotted a graver vision ; 

Yet, if man, of all the Creator planned, 
His noblest work is reckoned, 

Of the works of his hand, by sea or by land, 
The horse may at least rank second. 


‘* Did they quail, those steeds of the squadrons light, 

Did they flinch from the battle’s roar, 

As they burst on the ranks of the Muscovite, 

. By the echoing Black Sea shore ? 

On! on! to the cannon’s mouth they stride, 
With never a swerve or a shy; 

Oh ! the minutes of yonder maddening ride 
Long years of pleasure outvie ! 


‘*No slave, but a comrade staunch in this, 

Is the horse, for he takes his share, 

Not in peril alone, but in feverish bliss, 
And in longing to do and dare, 

Where bullets whistle, and round-shot whiz, 
Hoofs trample and blades flash bare ; 

God send me an ending as fair as his 
Who died in his stirrups there! ” 


How much in Sheridan’s ride, and all it meant to the Northern 
armies, may not have been due to the blue blood in his horse’s veins ? 
F. F. Warsvrron, Lt. Coi.; 
New York Crry. 
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Sue was the darling of Broughton Academy, sweet Madge Wilmer, 
with her piquant face, great brown eyes, and short dark curls running 
all over her small head. She had always been spoilt, being the only 
child of rich parents who idolized her ; and the fourteen years of her 
young life had glided by without the faintest shadow ever crossing 
them. Then at Broughton Academy the girls all made a pet of her, 
so it was not surprising that she should be somewhat wilful and spoilt. 
The Academy was a very select and expensive school on the outskirts 
of St. Louis, and its scholars were mostly the daughters of rich men. 

One afternoon, in early June, the girls were all out on the wide, 
smooth playground. Some where swinging, others playing lawn-ten- 
nis, and others again promenading, school-girl fashion, with their 
arms about each other’s waists, while the fresh, girlish voices rang out 
mingled with peals of merry laughter. ‘ 

There was one girl, however, who took no part in any of the 
amusements, but sat alone on one of the rustic benches, with a book 
on her lap and her eyes bent down upon it. She was a thin, pale- 
faced girl, with far too weary and dissatisfied a look for her fifteen 
years. The only thing brightor pretty about her, for she was dressed 
both shabbily and dingily, was her hair of a bright gold hue, and 
plaited in one thick braid which fell below her waist. At a little dis- 
tance was a group of girls of whom Madge Wilmer was the centre. 

“T can’t bear that girl,” said Leila Sumner, a supercilious blonde, 
with a cold look toward the quiet figure on the bench ; “ there’s some- 
thing so sneaky and sullen about her.” 

“T don’t like her, myself,” answered Madge, “ and there’s certainly 
nothing attractive about her, but I don’t think she is exactly sneaky ; 
she is of a nervous, sensitive temperament, and you know she is rather 
under a disadvantage here. Perhaps under more favorable cireum- 
stances she would appear to better advantage.” 

“* What a little moralizer it is!” said Ada Waters, one of the older 
girls, laughing and patting Madge’s curly head, while Leila Sumner 
_ spoke up rather spitefully : ‘‘ You needn’t take up for her so, Madgie, 
for she is running you pretty hard for the vocal-music prize.” 

Madge flushed, and tossed her curly head. 

_ “Tet her, but she shan’t beat me ; my heart’s set on winning the 
prize, and it will take something better than that weak creature of a 
Loula Parks to carry it off from me.” 
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“Do you know what I overheard the professor say to Mrs. Brough- 
ton the other day ?” interposed Ada Waters. “Mrs. Broughton, who 
wants Madge to win the prize, was asking the professor what he thought 
about it. ‘Why, Madge will carry it off, of course,’ he replied, ‘not 
because she has a finer voice than Loula Parks, for she has not—the 
latter has a voice that, with proper cultivation, would make. her one 
of the famous singers of the day—but because Madge has the confi- 
dence and self-possession to do herself justice, which the other girl, 
unfortunately, entirely lacks.’ Those were his exact words, Madgie, 
SO, you see, you are pretty sure to get the prize.” 

Madge flushed crimson, and then pouted, while the other girls broke 
out into indignant exclamations. ‘‘The idea!” “ What utter non- 
sense!” ‘They didn’t see a thing in that Loula Parks’s voice, while 
Madge had a lovely one!” ‘They never heard anything so absurd. 
Professor must have been joking, or Ada had misunderstood him.” 

“Very well, have it just as you please, only hush,” cried Ada, stop- 
ping up her ears. 

“T can’t understand how her parents can afford to send her here 
at all,” said Leila, “for they are quite poor, and there is a crowd of 
children besides Loula.” 

“T believe it is a rich old uncle who sends her,” said another of the 
girls ; ‘my papa knows him, and he says he is very rich, but as queer 
as he can be, and something of amiser. He must be frightfully mean, 
or he would have given the girl an outfit when he sent her here, and 
not let her be a disgrace to the school, with her shabby clothes. Papa 
says Mrs. Parks will not get any of his money when he dies, for he 
has left it all to build some kind of a queer place, and he is a crazy 
old thing, I believe. But look, girls! you know the old saying, ‘Talk 
of the, ete.;’ there comes Mrs. Parks now to pay Loula a visit.” : 

They all looked ; a shabbily dressed woman, with a tired, pale face, 
was crossing the playground from the entrance-gate. Loula had 
arisen and gone forward to meet her, kissed her, and then the two 
turned and went toward the house. Some of the girls laughed, but 
Madge curled her lip as she looked after the two shabby figures, with 
the sunlight catching the girl’s golden hair as it flickered through 
the branches of the trees. The words of the professor were rankling 
in her mind. Madge was very proud of her voice, about which she 
had been highly flattered, and though she and Loula Parks were ac- 
knowledged to have the finest voices in the school, Madge had never 
for an instant supposed that her own was inferior to Loula’s, and the 
professor's words were a great blow to her pride. ‘“ But she shan’t 
have the prize, anyway,” she thought, with a thrill of triumph. 
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A little later she had occasion to go into the uouse and to her 
room. As she passed Loula’s room, the door of which was ajar, she in- 
voluntarily paused as the sound of low, bitter sobs fell upon her ears. 

“Hush, my darling,” Mrs. Parks was saying ; “you may win it 
after all.” 

“No, no, it is impossible, mamma,” sobbed Loula ; “you can’t 
understand how I feel with all those cold, scornful, unfriendly eyes 
fixed upon me. None of the girls like me, you know; I haven't a 
single friend among them all; and I can’t have any confidence in 
myself. It is so different with Madge Wilmer ; they all love her, and 
are ready to think the best of everything she does. Oh, mamma, 
how can I give up the hope of my life? I feel that it is in me to be 
a great singer, and I could make money so that you and papa would 


not have to struggle so hard. Do you think, mamma, that Uncle 
John will really do as he said if I fail to win the prize?” 

“IT know that he will, dear,” the mother answered, sadly. ‘ You 
see, he never changes his mind, and he hates anything like failure. 
He promised to send you to Paris to have your voice cultivated, on 
condition that you won the prize for vocal music here ; but he will 
not, I am sure, darling, do so if you fail.” 

“And I shall fail,” murmured the girl, with a fresh burst of sobs. 

Madge suddenly started as though she had just awakened to the 
fact that she was listening to what was not intended for her ears, and, 
with crimson cheeks, she stole away. But, for the rest of the day, 
bright, merry Madge was very thoughtful and silent, and, more than 
once, had anyone looked closely into the brown eyes, she would have 


seen tears in them. 


The exhibition-day of Broughton Academy arrived, and the big hall 
was crowded with the parents and friends of the pupils. Among 
them was Mrs. Parks, in her well-worn black silk and bonnet, and 
beside her was a little, dried-up man, with shrewd, twinkling eyes, 
and thin, determined lips. Mrs. Parks was very pale and very ner- 
vous, and her anxious eyes wandered first to her daughter, and then 
to Madge Wilmer. Such a contrast! the former so pale and sad in 


her plain, white dress, with her long golden hair unbound and flow- 
ing round her like a cloud ; and the latter, her pretty face all smiles 
and happiness, clad in dainty, lace-trimmed, white robes, with broad 
yellow sash and ribbons, and a spray of red roses twined in her short 
curls. Was it any wonder a bitter sigh _— from the mother’s sll 


- as she gazed ? 
At length came the singing trial, and the we girls, Madge, still 


. 
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smiling, and Loula, white as death and trembling like a leaf, 
ascended the platform. 

‘Madge was the first to sing, and she took her place by: the grand 
piano. She looked so bright and pretty as she stood there, that a 
murmur of admiration went through the audience. The professor 
had decided that, to give the girls an equally fair chance, they should 
both sing the same song, and the sweet Scotch song; ‘** Annie Laurie,” 
had been chosen. 

The opening bars were played, and Madge began to sing, and at 
once everybody was staring, while the girls looked at each other in 
horrified amazement. What was the matter with the girl? Never had 


she sung so wretchedly ; she was fairly murdering the song. It wasa 
relief to everybody when the last note died away, and a very faint ap- 


plause followed. Madge, as she turned from the piano with crimson 
cheeks, felt her eyes fill with tears and her lips quiver for a moment, 
but, as she turned and faced the audience, there was a smile on her lips. 

In the meantime Loula had risen and taken her place at the piano. 
She felt rather dazed, but her heart was beating quickly, and she had 
forgotten her fright in the new hope that was thrilling her. Madge 
had failed ; she could win now. She listened to the opening chords 
without any nervousness whatever, and the next moment her voice 
rang out clear, sweet, and strong, as no one had ever heard it before. 

When the last, sweet, lingering note died away, there was a burst 
of enthusiastic applause, and there was no doubt as to who had won 
the prize. The girls all stared in amazement as Loula went down 
the long hall to receive it. They could hardly recognize their shy, 
pale schoolmate in the girl with crimson cheeks and sparkling eyes, 


who, with that cloud of golden hair, was almost beautiful. There 
were only two, however—the mother, trembling with happiness, and 
brown-eyed Madge Wilmer—who could fathom the happiness throb- 
bing in the girl’s heart. 

And, when it was all over, Madge went up to her, and on her 
curly head, kissed her. 

“T am very glad,” she said, simply. 

The tears rushed at once to Loula’s eyes; she put out her hand tim- 
idly, to detain Madge, and her lips parted as though she were about 
to speak; but Madge turned quickly away, and in a few moments 
had left the school. When she was in the carriage which was to bear 
her away, to the consternation of her parents, she burst into tears. 


Some seven years later, a new singer, of whom wonderful things 
were prophesied, made her début in a concert hall in Paris. 
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She was a slender, pale-faced young girl, with a mass of beautiful 
golden hair. As she came on the stage, a pretty, brown-eyed young 
lady, evidently American, in the audience, bent eagerly forward with 
a smothered exclamation. The next moment she drew a deep, long 
breath, as the rich, wonderful voice of the young singer echoed 
through the hall. 

There was a breathless hush until the last note ceased, and then 
thunders of applause shook the building. In answer to it the young 
singer came forward to sing again. As she stood for a moment, 
irresolute, she happened to encounter the gaze of the pair of brown 
eyes bent eagerly upon her. A quick change passed over her face, 
her blue eyes grew soft, and filled for a moment with tears; then, in a 
voice which trembled a little at first, she sang, as no one there had 
ever heard it sung before, the sweet song “‘ Annie Laurie.” 

Emma Howarp Wiaxr. 


BALTIMORE, Mp. 


UPON THE SANDS. 


Tov dearest friend !—far o’er the pearldd deep 
In spirit do I wander, till by thee, 
Unseen I silent stand, 
There in the sunlit land : 
Where thou hast stood alone with grief to keep 
Thy watch beside the sea. 3 


The happy waters break along the shore ; 
I hear them rolling through the darkened caves; 
And I, like thee, am stirred 
By voices, long unheard, ] 
Of tender memories surging evermore , ; 
Like the unquiet waves. 


I, too, with saddened, tearful eyes behold 
The shining sand drift where thy fond hand traced, 
. In softened lines and clear, 
A name so sweet, so dear, 
That heaven, with the sun’s refinest gold, 


Its symmetry hath graced. 


Yet, evermore, the great untiring wave 
Mocks the resisting shore with cruel might, 
And, foaming at thy feet, 
Blots out that name so sweet— 
That little name thou canst not hope to save, 
Who stooped in love to write. 
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Ah, friend! we weep like children at their play 
(And heaven smiles at tears that idle spring)— 
We, who give treasures fair 
Unto the foolish care 
Of shifting sands, then, wand’ring where we may, 
Search for them sorrowing. 


Yet are they safe; for angels find in love 
What children lose in sorrow, and the tears 
Sprung from our deep distress 
Are mighty still to bless, . 
To strengthen and sustain with strength above 
Our weakness and our fears. 


And, beautiful with beauty ever new, 
The lovely words are written in our soul; 
The character sublime 
That whelming floods of time 
Can ne’er efface, but over them the blue 
Sweet waves of thought shall roll. 


For we would not forget, not e’en the pain, 
The bitterness, of parting, nor the woe 
Of waiting through the years 
With hope still marred by tears 
And longings unrepressed—hope all in vain, 
As dreams that come and go. 


No—for our love is strong—above all grief, 
Above all sense of love, and we are blessed— 
Blessed, though we still must sigh, 
And watch the years go by, 
With never word or sign to bring relief, 
And mute lips uncaressed. 


And still the waters break upon the sands, 
And still the sun is shining on the sea, 
While, through the shadowed caves, 
We hear the restless waves 
Sing ever their low song of happy lands, 
And joy that is to be. 
Heten Grace Smrru. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
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CANADA UNDER PROTECTION. 


Ir may be doubted if protection ever permanently benefited any coun- 
try. It being opposed to all natural and sound principles of action, 
it is fair to conclude that not only would all the world have been 
better if free-trade had been the universal law, but that each nation 
would have been more prosperous as well. But this general state- 
ment is not inconsistent with degree in the mischief resulting from 
artificial fiscal legislation. Owing to a variety of causes some coun- 
tries can stand a policy of protection better than others. The United 
States, for instance, can stand it, perhaps, the best of any, from the 
fact that she has such an enormous volume of internal trade, and 
the facilities for this domestic interchange have been wrought to 
the highest point of perfection by the development of the means of 
cheap and rapid transportation. Canada, on the other hand, seems 
as ill-adapted to endure such an incubus as any country could pos- 
sibly be. The distinction between the two countries in this regard 
is palpable. 

The United States is a large country geographically, and Canada 
is a large country geographically, but the former is, in the main, 
compact as to its centres of production, while Canada is essentially 
scattered and disjointed. ‘To illustrate : it is comparatively easy to 
get Pennsylvania coal to the New England and Middle States, the 
leading manufacturing centres of the country, but it is practically 
impossible to get Nova Scotia coal to Ontario, the chief manufactur- 
ing centre of Canada. And yet we have deliberately adopted the 
policy of protecting coal—that is of endeavoring to compel Ontario 
to buy coal from Nova Scotia, which cannot be done, and to prevent 
Pennsylvania from selling coal to Ontario, which cannot be done. 
The sum total is that the people of Ontario, and most of the people of 
Quebec, have to pay a duty of sixty cents per ton on all the coal they 
consume, not only for domestic purposes, which is bad enough, but 
for manufacturing purposes, which is a direct handicap. And yet the 
“National Policy ” was adopted to encourage home manufactures. 

The same fallacy exists in respect to the fiscal legislation of the 
United States, though not with as conspicuously mischievous results. 
It is certainly the interest of the New England manufacturer to get 
his coal as cheaply as possible, and to have as many avenues of obtain- 
ing it as possible. The coal mines of Nova Scotia are all situated on 
the coast of the province. It is the simplest thing imaginable to load 
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coal on vessels or barges, and send it to New England at cheap rates. 
It is sent there now, but the duty of seventy-five cents a ton is the 
giant which guards the approach, and little is able to run the gaunt- 
let of his effective club. As all coal owners regard twenty or twenty- 
five cents per ton as a fair net profit these days, it is manifest that 
the duty on both sides of the line is quite sufficient to kill all healthy 
natural trade. In the States it is sufficient to keep out Nova Scotia 
coal, except in very limited quantities. In the case of Canada it is 
not sufficient to keep out American coal to any great extent what- 
ever. -Therefore it is evident that Canada is getting the worst of it. 
But the interesting point is to discover who is getting benefited ? 
Certainly not the New England manufacturers, who are placed at 
the mercy of Pennsylvania mines, when they might have a valuable 
alternative in the Nova Scotia mines; not the Nova Scotia mines, 
which are shut out of their natural and best market for the sake of 
gaining a forced and limited trade in Montreal ; not the Ontario peo- 
ple, who have to pay taxes for fuel; nor, indeed, the Pennsylvania 
mines, which have to fight for the retention of the Canadian market, 
which would be freely and unreservedly theirs under a natural condi- 
tion of trade. How would it do to take off the duties on both sides 
and let Pennsylvania coal go where it may, and Nova Scotia coal 
do the same? Does not that seem more rational and sensible than 
the present purposeless and harassing system? 

There is no magic in trade or trade laws. Generalities are value- 
less, and true results and conditions can only be obtained by exam- 
ining individual cases. The system is the multiple of the single 
instances, and if the operations of a tariff work badly in a hundred 
individual instances it is bound to work badly as a whole. The coal 
trade is an illustration of the whole system. 

It has been already noted that, in the case of the United States, 
communication between the centres of production and population is 
easy and natural. Hence the prodigious volume of inter-State trade, 
which keeps alive the industrial activities of the country, and makes © 
the people unconscious of the evils and mischiefs which result 
from their unsound fiscal policy. But in Canada this is largely want- 
ing. The population is sparse, and the tendencies toward inter- 
provincial trade are not great. The country is not commercially 
homogeneous. The Government has expended millions and tens of 
millions on railways and canals, but this has not created, and probably 
never will be able to create, a natural and profitable inter-provincial 
trade. The conditions are tremendously against it. Between the mari- 
time provinces and Ontario there is scarcely any natural trade at all. 
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The distances are too great and the means of interchange too expen- 
sive, 

In Nova Scotia two or three cotton factories have been started, and 
the goods manufactured are sold in part in the upper provinces by 
means of drummers. But, at the same time, Ontario and Quebec 
drummers are selling cottons in Nova Scotia. Two or three sugar 
refineries have also been erected in Nova Scotia, and sell some of the 
sugar to the upper provinces. But of the great natural products of 
the country Nova Scotia sells scarcely anything. The great products 
of the maritime provinces are fish, comparatively little of which is 
sold in the upper provinces ; coal and gold, none of which is sold in 
Ontario, and only a little of the former in Quebec ; lumber, none of 
which is sold in the upper provinces ; and agricultural products, none 
of which are sold there. Ontario’s great natural products are agri- 
cultural commodities and lumber, very little of either of which finds, 
or even seeks, a market in the maritime provinces. Then again, 
there isa great Northwest, as it is called ; but we have no more trade 
with the people there than with the Sandwich Islands. Ivery year 
makes it more apparent that Manitoba and the Canadian territories 
are destined to trade with St. Paul, Minneapolis, and other Western 
cities. Yet barriers have been erected against this natural trade by 
both parties, to the evil and detriment of everyone concerned. This 
glance over the position of the Dominion will illustrate the geographi- 
cal difficulties in the way of profitable inter provincial trade. 'These 
are what make the burdens of protection more grievously felt here 
than in the United States. 

No true Canadian rejoices over these untoward circumstances in 
the position of his country. On the contrary, all patriotic men de- 
plore them, A national spirit is beginning to make itself manifest in 
Janada, and is growing and deepening every year, Young Cana- 
diana want to have a country great and prosperous, of whieh they 
oan be proud, ‘The people have exhibited wonderful publio apirit 
in voling énormous summa to overcome our natural disadvantages, 
Railways have been built to the maritime provinces and to the Pacitic 
Ocean, The Government operates a railway between Quebee and 
Halifax at an annual loss for the purpose of encouraging inter-pro- 
vincial trade, Steamers are subsidized upon all inland waters, And 
yet, with all, it seems impossible to create a sound natural and healthy 
inter-provincial trade. The delusion may be kept up in the sacred 
name of patriotism and public spirit, but those whose eyes are open 
see as plainly as possible that the decree is written and stands immut- 
able, that Canada can never profit under a system of inter-provincial 
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trade. It must trade with the outside world. It must sell its pro- 
ducts abroad, and it must obtain most of the articles it wants from 
abroad, and no arbitrary system of protection, no forced and artificial 
defiance of the Almighty’s laws, can make possible that which is 
opposed to the invincible decrees of nature. 

It would be inaccurate to say that no industries have been called 
into existence in Canada as a result of the National Policy, or pro- 
tective system. Some factories have been built on the faith that 
outside competition would be destroyed by heavy import duties. 
But the glowing pictures of the results which were drawn in advance 
by those who were seeking to get into power on the protection cry 
have not been realized. The ‘* tall chimneys” which were expected 
to bloom up all over Canada have not put in an appearance, except in 
a very few places. But the vital question is, whether the industries 
which have been called into existence have not cost too much, and 
whether the mass of people have not been the victims and paid 
the piper. That the cost of living has inereased in Canada as a 
result of the National Policy is beyond question. That the burdens 
of taxation have been largely increased is equplly certain. That the 
farmers, as a class, have borne the brunt of all the extra profits 
which & few manufacturers have made is the most evident proposition 
of the whole. All these things are known and appreciated by every 
intelligent man whose mind is not warped by party prejudice, and yet 
again and again isthe system perpetuated by the renewed sanction of 
the people at the polls. This is a condition of things which exists 
the world over, wherever protection is the fiscal policy, and it con- 
stitutes a curious illustration of the game of politics, The large manu- 
facturers are able to hold the balance of power in a great number 
of close constituencies. These take an active part in support of the 
protectionist government, They contribute liberally to the election 
funds, write letters to the press, and exhibit excessive activity in elec 
Lion contests, They do not constitute a numeroud elasa, but by the 
influential position they hold in the community aa large employers of 
labor and disbursers of money they ave able, by combination, to keep 
the scale turned in favor of their pet policy, and every year manage 
to get Parliament to give another turn to the screw. 

This is one side. But what of the other? The farmers constitute 
a majority of the whole population, and consequently hold all power 
in their hands, They are the undoubted victims of the protective 
system. There is nothing in itforthem. They do not get protected. 
The politicians endeavor to keep them in line by talking glibly of the 
increased home markets which will be afforded them by having 
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factories, ete., erected in the country, But a very trifling generali- 
zition will demonstrate the limited character of this inducement. 
They are the great consumers, and increased prices mean simply 
additional taxation upon them as a class, But whoever heard of 
farmers combining to promote their own interest? When one sees 
in nearly all the nations of the globe the great farming class, con- 
stituting more than half of the entire population, the foundation of 
ull true prosperity, the basis of human existence, patiently bearing 
all the burdens of fiscal legislation without a murmur or a protest, 
we fancy we have discovered the secret of the success of protective 
legislation the world over. 

The adoption of the National Policy in Canada has had the usual 
effect of reducing the shipping industry of the country. It may not 
be possible to put in the form of a syllogism the argument that pro- 
tection gradually but steadily destroys the merchant marine of a coun- 
try, and that free trade gives it an impetus, but the fact remains, 
and experience is conclusive on this point, The maritime provinces 


of Canada ave naturally the moat commercial and moat inclined to 


“vo down to the sea in ships” of any people in the world, Nova Scotia 
owns more tons of shipping according to her population than any 
other state, Canada, though but a colony and containing only four 
or five millions of people, many years ago took fourth place among the 
nations of the world in her shipping tonnage. The statistics show 


that prior to the introduction of the National Policy in Canada in 1879 
her merchant marine was steadily increasing ; since that time it has 


been steadily declining. 
Here are the official figures : ; 
Vessels. Tons. Vessels. Tons. 
1078... 6,783 1,073,718 | 1877....... oo 1,310,468 
Here begins the National Policy : 
Vessels, Tons, | Vessels. Tone. 
7,394 1,310.896 | 1886.............. 7,294 1,217,766 
7,254 1,258, 747 | 


The official figures for 1889 are not at hand, but enough is known 
to say that they reveal a farther decline. For seven years prior to 
the adoption of a protective policy a steady increase in the merchant 
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marine, For ten years subsequent to that policy a steady decline, 
until we have now got back to the position occupied seventeen years 
uso. 

It would be inaccurate to say that Canada is not fairly prosperous 
now, Such a country is bound to grow and develop. When it is 
taken into account that the continent of North America has the fin- 
est soil in the world, has immense mineral resources, a population 
preponderatingly Anglo-Saxon, absolute political freedom, and is free 
from the burdens of standing armies and military expenses, it follows 
that it must grow, It isas yet unsettled, for the most part, and cap- 
able of maintaining hundreds of millions of people. It is no proof 
whatever of the value of a fiscal system in North America that the 
United States and Canada should continue to grow and prosper under 
it. The great question is, would tey not grow fasterand make larger 
and more enduring progress under a freer system ? Would not the peo- 
ple be better off if burdens which are now imposed upon them were 
lightened or removed ? It will be difficult to show that the protective 
policy is anything elie than a system of taxation, and it will be 
equally difficult to show that taxation ever did much to benefit: the 
masses of people, Besides, in apite of our growth and prosperity, 
there are industries which are not growing and prospering. Shipping 
is one of them, and everybody knows that it never will grow or pros- 


per under a protective system. But agriculture is another, Farm 
lands in Canada are steadily decreasing in value as a whole. Is not 
this equally true in the United States? The population increases 
every year, and the aggregate wealth increases, but the individual 
farms decrease. ‘There is something unsound at the bottom of such 
a condition of affairs. : 

The most interesting and vital point for consideration is the pros- 
pect of getting rid of this system. This is one of the most trying 


problems that confront the political reformer. The whole protective 
system rests on a community of selfishness. One industry wants to 
be placed in a better position than natural conditions afford. The 
Government adjusts the tariff to suit this industry. Result—one 
industry benefited, all the rest of the community burdened, but that 
one industry bound up with the fortunes of the Government and 
interested to keep it in power. Another industry pursues the same 
course with the same results. The aggregate is a system whereby a 
large number of powerful industries have obtained special privileges, 
or think they have, at the expense of the whole people. All these 
industries are interested in keeping the system up, and so all their 
forces are rallied to the support of the Government so long as the 
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Government will undertake to preserve their guild. The instant the 
force of the masses becomes too strong and threatens the existence of 
the structure, it is only necessary to enlarge the number of benefici- 
aries. A section of the clamorers is withdrawn from the assailing 
party by the offer of special privileges. And so the system is perpet- 
uated. It isa huge confederacy between the Government and the 
untitled but powerful privileged classes. It can only be destroyed by 
the same process by which it has been built up. The protective system 
owes its existence to innate selfishness and greed. The iron men get 
a special privilege, and forthwith the woollen men say, ‘‘ Why should 
not we get something?” Then follow the sugar men, the cotton 
men, the coal men, the leather men, the furniture men, and all the 
others. All want something, and by getting something they become 
members of the guild, and are bound together to keep the system 
up. To destroy it, it is necessary to appeal to the same innate sel- 
fishness of human nature. The most effective process in the work of 
demolition is to destroy the special privileges of one industry, and 
the system will forthwith tumble to pieces. Say, for instance, that 
the protection of iron is swept away. People will at once ask, “ Why 
give special privileges to sugar, woollen, coal, etc.?” The iron men 
will join in this inquiry, and instantly the whole structure will tum- 
ble to pieces, and we shall have a tariff constructed for the sole purpose 
of necessary revenue, and all persons will carry on their labors with 
even chances. 

It is impossible to say at this moment that there is any reasonable 
certainty that the protective system in Canada is doomed. It has a 
strong raison d’étre in the existence of the protective system in the 
United States. The two countries are so intimately associated, geo- 
graphically and commercially, or, at all events, the fiscal policy of 
the United States so intimately affects the people of Canada, that 
Canadian policy must necessarily be influenced to a large extent by 
American policy. For instance, if the coal duties were removed by 
the United States, it is altogether likely that public opinion would 
demand their abolition in Canada. The same remark is applicable 
to flour and grain. So long as the United States keeps up a fiscal 
palicy so antagonistic to foreign trade, and so hostile to Canadian 
exporters, it is likely the present Government of Canada will be able, 
in the name of pseudo-nationalism, to induce the people to submit to 
the evils of a protective system ; although this is by no means certain. 

The application of remedies is always a delicate task, and there is 
usually such a small element of certainty about their effect that it is 
generally wise to be sparing in suggesting them. But one remark 
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can be made without much danger of contradiction. It would afford 
a most palpable mitigation of the evils and burdens of the protective 
system in Canada if continental trade could be substituted for inter- 
provincial trade. It has been already pointed out that there are 
enormous geographical difficulties in the way of trade between the 
several sections of the Dominion of Canada, but there are none be- 
tween the several sections of Canada and the corresponding sections 
of the United States. The maritime Provinces are commercially 
allied to the New England States ; Quebec and Ontario to the Middle 
and Western States ; Manitoba to the States south of it ; and British 
Columbia to Oregon and California. If the trade barriers could be 
removed between the United States and Canada most of the evils of 
the National Policy would disappear, and, with these, most of the dif- 
ficulties in the way of building up a happy and prosperous national- 
ity. The chief obstacle which besets the Canadian people in their 
aims to establish a great and consolidated nation is the commercial 
one, and this is begotten of the geographical one. Inter-continental 
trade seems to be the most natural and effective remedy available for 
the most serious commercial and political problems with which the 
statesmen of Canada are to-day confronted. 
J. W. Lonetey, 


Attorney-General. 
Hauirax, N. 8, 


PRIZE PAPERS ON PRACTICAL QUESTIONS. 


PROHIBITION: WHICH DOES IT MOST PROHIBIT, DRUNK- 
ENNESS OR CONSTITUTIONAL LIBERTY? 


Tue question put in the June number was, “ Prohibition : which 
does it most prohibit, drunkenness or constitutional liberty?” A 
large number of essays have been received, a slight majority being on 
the Prohibition side, though several of these make no pretence to ar- 
gument. Of the whole number, some are quite vague, some discuss 
the right of majority rule, and some preach the gospel of moral sua- 
sion. None adduces any well-sifted body of facts; which is a pity. 
Neither does anyone deal with the problem of the dislocation of com- 
munal interests inevitable under real Prohibition. For example, in a 
small country called England two millions of acres are required to 
produce the barley, and seven hundred thousand to grow the hops, 
used in brewing. A large number of families, those of landlords, 
farmers, and laborers, live by this cultivation. One and 4 half mil- 
lion of persons are employed in the liquor trade, being just twice as 
many as are employed in all the textile-fabric industries of that coun- 
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try. Over $10,000,000 worth of malt beverage alone is exported an- 
nually, giving livelihoods to many others, in and out of England. It 
would have been edifying if someone had presented the statistics of ‘ 
this sort relating to our own people, and Prohibition advocates might 
profitably have indicated how these workers and the trade capital are 

to be treated when their occupation has been prohibited. 

The prize for the best paper in favor of prohibition is awarded to 
A. B. Rohrbough, Philippi, W. Va.; and for the best paper against, to 
Edward Austin Tuttle, 131 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 

These gentlemen are requested to state whether they wish the fif- 
teen volumes of Charles Dickens’s works, half-calf or half-morocco, 
value $45, or whether they prefer $25 in cash. 


FOR PROHIBITION. 


The question admits that Prohibition does prohibit drunkenness, 
but intimates that ‘“ constitutional liberty ” is equally prohibited. 

Absolute prohibition is not claimed : that it lessens the quantity of 
liquors consumed, thereby diminishing drunkenness, is as certain as 
that effect follows cause. This much is admitted in the question 
under consideration. It remains to be seen whether “ constitutional i 
liberty” is equally abridged. Att laws are made to curtail personal ] 
liberty : to prevent a person saying and doing as he pleases: this he ; 
could do were he alone in the world; in society it cannot be: his ; 
liberty ENDS where my rights BEGIN. Prohibition interferes with “ per- 
sonal liberty” only as such liberty encroaches upon the rights of 
others. ‘Constitutional liberty” is that which cannot be legislated j 
away: the same authority which secures these reserved rights, au- 
thorizes the prohibition of other personal rights, so that ‘ constitu- 
tional liberty ” and prohibited liberty are by the saine authority. 

The Constitution of the United States is the supreme law ; under 
this, our magna charta, a State has the power to enact laws prohibiting 
anything injurious to its citizens. The use of intoxicating liquors i 
not keeping within the bounds of decency and innocency, the State 1 
has the same right to prohibit them as it has to kill mad dogs. | 

Prohibition is not sumptuary ; it does not say what you shall eat or 
drink, but what you shall not make or sell. The use of liquors, even 
to excess, so long as it affects but the user, is not interfered with fur- 
ther than to make it “hard to do wrong and easy to do right,” by re- 
moving these beverages beyond the easy reach of the tempted. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has always held that a 
State has the power, within its limits, to regulate, prohibit the liquor 
traffic. The recent “original package” decision by this court seems 
to unsettle this position. Congress will promptly supply the neces- 
sary legislation and leave the State in the full exercise of its police 
power in dealing with the liquor traffic in the future, as it has in the 
past. 


A. B. Roursover.. 
Priuippr, W, Va. 
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AGAINST PROHIBITION. 


A natural right is an inherent property of personality, as weight is . 
of matter. Not having been created by legislation, it is irrevocable 
thereby. 

Natural rights can neither be delegated nor divided, hence the per- 
son is the sole judge and arbiter of his own life and conduct. 

A natural right cannot be abrogated, even by its possessor ; never- 
theless it is self-limiting, as to its exercise, by the fact that the right 
of one is equally the right of all. 

Constitutional rights are natural rights thus self-limited. The 
written instrument defines these limitations, but does not create 
them. 

Natural rights may be compared to circles, which are pressed by 
constitutional rights into sextagonal or honeycomb shape, whereby 
the whole space is conserved with the least departure from the circu- 
lar form. 

Constitutional rights being founded upon natural rights are the 
conservators, and not the just destroyers, of personal liberty. 

Constitutional law cannot invade the domain of individual sover- 
eignty. 

It concerns only the boundary lines between sovereigns. It con- 
cerns not individuality, but mutuality. It is not operative as to self 
against self, but only as to self against others. 

Prohibition does invade the domain of individual sovereignty by 
denying the self-evident truth that the person is the sole arbiter over 
his own food and drink, and by attempting to suppress and render 
criminal the exercise of his personal prerogative in such matters. 

It being outside the province of constitutional law to prescribe for 
the individual what he shall or shall not drink, his right to procure, 
prepare, and possess any beverage is not to be impeached. 

Although an individual is ostensibly doing injury to himself by his 
drink, his personal right of choice and his personal liberty of action 
is not annulled or impaired by reason of such injury. 

The evils occasioned by intemperance may be enormous, but that 
fact alone is not sufficient to bring Prohibition within the domain of 
constitutional law. 

Result numerically—Prohibited : of constitutional rights, sixty 
millions; of drunkenness, one hundred thousand. 

Torrie. 
‘New York, N. Y. 
FOR PROHIBITION. 


Accurate definition of the term will obviate the necessity of am- 
plified argument. ‘Drunkenness” includes all inebriety. The 
“saloon,” as the creative and cherishing agent of the drink appetite 
and traffic, is rightly embraced in the epithet ‘“ drunkenness.” 
“Constitutional liberty” signifies the personal freedom of action 
guaranteed by the civil Government to its citizens in all activities 
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not jeopardizing or detrimental to the public welfare. As Cicero 
long ago affirmed: ‘Liberty is the power of doing what the law 
allows.” Terence justly claimed : “ We are all the worse for license.” 
’ The actual attitude of the partisans of the “ saloon” shows that their 
supreme political aim is the exaltation of a malevolent and master- 
ful individualism at the expense of ‘‘ Constitutional liberty.” 

* Prohibition” means. the supervision of the States and of the Gen- 
eral Government as to the manufacture, sale, and use of vinous and 
fermented liquors. It aims at the entire suppression of their abuse. 
Its arena of action commences where our social and civic relations 
issue forth, and are differentiated from a just individuality. Claim- 
ing the advantages of such civic association, no man is justified in 
repudiating its natural and inevitable responsibilities. 


Any assertion of self which imperils the peace and the perpetuity 


of the nation is unlawful—is against “Constitutional liberty.” 
“ Drunkenness” is ever the foe of civil freedom. For its law is law- 
lessness ; its liberty is license. And, as the Earl of Chatham wisely 
says, ‘‘ Where the Law ends, Tyranny begins.” 

“Just laws are no restraint upon the good, for the good man de- 
sires nothing which a just law will interfere with” (Froude). The 
“saloon,” as a political and commercial organization, is both a covert 
assault upon and an open defiance of Constitutional liberty and of 
personal liberty. The slavery of the body, deplorable as it was, trans- 
mutes itself into liberty contrasted with the vassalage of the whole 
man under the demon of drink. Measuring duly the methods of the 
advocates and adherents of the “saloon” there is but one conclusion 
possible—its partisans are more treasonable in spirit and aim, al- 
though lacking the valor and the palliating circumstances, than were 
the avowed and actual rebels in their abortive attempt to achieve 
“State Sovereignty.” 

The terms of the question being thus defined, it is perfectly evi- 
dent that ‘“ Prohibition ” can only ‘‘ prohibit drunkenness,” and that 
it can by no possibility infringe or “ prohibit Constitutional liberty.” 
Therefore Prohibition does most prohibit Drunkenness as contrasted 
with Constitutional liberty. 

Hvuex Lamont. 

MINOoULA, Mon. 

AGAINST PROHIBITION. 


Does Prohibition prohibit? This is a vital question which it well 
behoves every honest-minded voter, whose suffrages are asked in 
its favor, to consider. 

So far, prohibition of the liquor traffic has been in effect in no 
place sufficiently long to render an intelligent answer possible, for 
until a new generation, unaccustomed to the use of ardent spirits, is 
reared, prohibitory laws cannot obtain their maximum effect. There 
are those who will have liquor if they hang for it. 

But there is an evil in the State, for years prohibited by nearly 
every civilized nation, which may well be compared in its baneful 
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effects with the liquor traffic. The social evil is an undoubted curse 
to society, and the laws against its prevalence are heartily supported 
by every respectable citizen, yet a glance at any large city will show 
law openly defied, and vice flaunting itself in the very face of its 
guardians. If this, then, be true when the evil is universally ac- 
knowledged and the laws upheld by a vigorous public opinion, how 
much more will it be the case when public support it but half-hearted, 


* and a bare minority consider the laws unjust and oppressive? Both 


evils are undeniable ; yet each alike has its roots in human nature it- 
self, and both seem ineradicable. 

Prohibition will indeed close the more pretentious—and more re- 
spectable—class of saloons, but will leave in full blast the corner 
groggery and vile rum-shop which are the very nests of crime. Like 
some unsightly disease driven from the surface this evil will be but 
the more deadly when working unseen upon society. 

Prohibition, then, does not answer the purpose of its advocates, 
but, on the other hand, it does operate in restraint of personal liberty ; 
and, moreover, its success would mean the practical confiscation (by 
rendering them valueless) of every distillery and brewery in the 
country—representing millions of dollars of capital. In a word, the 
ill-effects of prohibition are undeniable ; its benefits at best but doubt- 
ful: it therefore deserves failure. 


Americus. 
BALTIMORE, 


FOR PROHIBITION, 


Our actions which are not expressly prohibited by rar Constirv- 
TION are our constitutional liberties. In tHe Constrrution we find, 
that, 

“The Constitution was established to secure the blessings of lib- 
erty.” (Preamble.) 

‘Nor shall any person be deprived of liberty without due process 
of law ” (5th Amendment), and ‘‘ Congress shall have power to pro- 
vide for the general welfare of the United States.” Freedom 
from restraint does not necessarily mean that our constitutional lib- 
erty is prohibited, for governments are formed expressly to abridge 
our actions. If it becomes necessary and expedient to prohibit the 
manufacture and sale of liquor, it cannot interfere with our consti- 
tutional liberty, for if prohibition is adopted, it exempts the people 
from drunkenness in others (which is admitted by all to be the source 
of great evil), and establishes a part of our constitutional liberty. 
The people become free from the evil of drunkenness in others (or 
have recourse at law to prevent it), and are protected by the Constitu- 
tion in their right to suppress vices resulting therefrom. Undoubt- 
edly Prohibition has less to do with one’s constitutional liberties and 
rights than we think, and if it does not entirely prohibit the manu- 
facture and sale of liquor then it is not prohibition. 

Those liberties that we possess are only those which are protected 
by the Constitution or by the common law, and because we have pos- 
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sessed the right to make and drink liquor from time immemorial is 
no reason that it has not become necessary to probibit its use. The 
world has progressed—we are our brother’s keeper, and the more we 
watch over him and prevent him from getting at the means of doing 
himself great wrong, the greater progress have we made in the theory 
and practice of constitutional government. It can be seen that pro- 
hibition does not prohibit any constitutional liberty, for the minute 
prohibition is enacted, the right is then secure to all people, to be* 
free from all the menaces to moral life caused by drunkenness. — 
Lenox Compron. 


KENTUCKY, 
AGAINST PROHIBITION, 


The primary contention of Prohibitionists is that ninety per cent 
of domestic unhappiness is attributable to drink, and that peace in 
the home can be secured by forbidding the manufacture, importation, 
or sale of intoxicants. A striking commentary on this assertion is 
furnished by the report of the Commissioner of Labor on Divorce. 
Towa and Kentucky having almost equal populations—Iowa, 1,624,- 
615 ; Kentucky, 1,648,890—can be compared. From 1867 to 1886, 
inclusive, the number of divorces in Prohibition Iowa for habitual 
drunkenness, pure and simple, was 1,322; while habitual drunken- 
ness was one of the charges on which 450 other decrees were granted. 
In Free Whiskey Kentucky, the divorces for habitual drunkenness, 
pure and simple, in the same period, numbered 218, less than one- 
sixth the number in the Prohibition State; while habitual drunken- 
ness was coupled with other charges in 489 cases. ; 

Prohibitionists tell us that ninety per cent of crime is due to 
drink. Reports of nineteen States prisons, collected by James C. 
McGinnis, St. Louis, show thirty-one per cent of total abstainers and 
“sober” convicts; fourty-four per cent moderate drinkers, and 
twenty-five per cent only of drunkards. The argument that the use 
of drink fills the jails, therefore, falls to the ground. 

But does Prohibition not decrease the number of drunkards? No. 
Mr. McGinnis collected statistics of arrests for drunkenness in Pro- 
hibition cities, and cities where the liquor traffic is unrestricted. 
Thus in 1874 in Portland, Me., the arrests for drunkenness were one 
in 13 of the inhabitants ; in 1880 in St. Louis, the average was one 
in 78 of the inhabitants. 

The above figures are too eloquent to need comment. Prohibition 
neither produces domestic happiness or prevents crime or drunken- 
ness, even were the law in accordance with the citizen's constitutional 
rights. The functions of government are the protection of the 
persons and property of citizens, the preservation of order, and the 
administration of justice. These matters concern the community ; 
but sumptuary legislation is an impertinent and unconstitutional in- 
terference in personal affairs and a survival of patriarchal government 
opposed to the spirit of democratic institutions. 

James O. G, Durry. 

PHILADELPHTA, 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 
WHO FOUGHT OUR CIVIL WAR? 


Tue question whether the Democrats or the Republicans of the 
Federal Army did the fighting in the late Rebellion has always been 
answered untruly and bombastically by the Republicans—‘“ The loyal 
Republicans, of course ;” and from constant iteration and reiteration 
the Republicans themselves believe it, while the Democrats appear to 
have tacitly acquiesced in the statement. 

Carlyle tells us the great majority will ever take a man at his own 
estimate. ‘The Republicans have acted on Carlyle’s theory, in no very 
modest sense. ‘Their estimate of their own work is only surpassed by 
their presumptuous ignorance and their misstatements of historical 
questions and facts. That we can prove one of their most mischiev- 
ous and barefaced assumptions to be totally at variance with the facts 
of the case is a pleasure. To gratify his love of fair play as well as to 
further the interests of truth, Mr. Thomas Edgar Willson, of New 
York, has prepared the following tables, which show conclusively that 
to the Democrats the success of the war is to be mainly if not wholly 
attributed. To verify his tables beyond suspicion Mr. Willson 
employed experts the most trustworthy and accomplished. That we 
have not yet a Mulhall or a Levy is to our loss ; but it is a pleasure 
to note how rapidly Mr. Willson is gaining in this country a reputa- 
tion for statistics similar to that of these two great “ figure-heads.” 

Twenty-two States remained loyal to the Union. In 1860 the votes 
of these States were as follows: 


1860. 


In 1860, therefore, the Democrats were in a large majority in the 
“loyal North.” These twenty-two States furnished 2,600,746 volun- 
teers, From which party? If from the Republican, then the Demo- 
cratic vote would have remained the greater, and its majority would 
have increased. 

In the fall of 1862 we had nearly 400,000 volunteers in the service. 


At the elections that year the vote stood: 


1862 
Republican majority. 141,808 


The Republican vote showed only the natural shrinkage of an off 
year. The Democratic vote, after allowing for the off-year shrinkage, 
was 230,000 votes short. Where were tliese 230,000 Democratic 
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votes if not in the Union Army? and where were any Republican 
voters except in civilian dress at the polls? The Republicans in the 
army were not voters. 

Take four loyal States. Here are the number of white troops 
furnished, and the vote in 1860: 


State. Troops. Vote, Vote. 
Delaware..... 13,651 3,816 12,272 
Kentucky..... 78,540 1,364 144,194 

250,695 25,103 295,205 


Will any except a Republican assert that the 250 Union regiments 
of these four States contained any but Democrats? If every Re- 
publican voter in the four States had enlisted, there must have been 
nine Democrats to every one Republican in these regiments. As the 
Democratic vote of these four States in 1862 fell from 295,205 to 
112,995, and the Republican vote increased over 1860, a Republican 
voter of 1860 must have been a greater curiosity among these 250,000 
Union soldiers than an honest sutler. 

Will even a Republican assert that the Democrats of these border 
States were any more loyal to the Union than the Democrats of New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois ? 


The Republican vote in the loyal States in 1860 was..... 1,856,261 
The actual increase in four years was...... Selavesese 318,018 018 


The normal increase from 1860 would have been only 315,564 


Although 2,600,746 men were enlisted in the Union armies, the Re- 
publicans did not lose a vote at any election in any loyal State during 
the Civil war. 


The Republican vote in 1868, when the soldiers in the 


Union armies had returned home, was. ............ 2,514,989 
The actual increase in the four years was..... Svoscvees 350,710 
The normal increase from 1864 should have been....... 427,547 


The Republicans did not gain a vote by the disbandment of the 
Union armies. They actually lost. 

So far as the Civil War was concerned the Republican party vote 
was not affected in the slightest. Not a vote was lost by or through 
enlistment, or by or through the casualties of war. 


The Democratic vote in the loyal States in 1860 was..... 1,957,119 
The actual loss in the four years was 168,081 
The normal increase should have been ....0...6...60000% 332,710 
The total loss by enlistment in the Union army was ,,,. 500,791 


The Democrats had 560,791 voters of 1860 in the Union armies, 
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The Democratic vote in the loyal States in 1868 was .... 2,214,361 


The actual increase in the fowr years was .............. 425,82: 
The normal increase should have been ..... .......... 304, 136 
Increase from Union soldiers’ 421,187 


The remainder of the 500,791 of the Democratic voters of 1860 
were in the national cemeteries, or, like Grant, Butler, Sickles, and 
others, were temporary converts to the “‘ Reconstruction policy.” 

Here is a table which will tell to the foreigner and to the historian 
of the future which party in the twenty-two loyal States fought the war 


for the Union. 
Democratic Vote. Republican Vote. 


From 1860 to 1868 the Republican party vote showed no change 
from the ebb and flow of profound peace between 1870 and 1880, or 
1880 and 1890. It fell off the same percentages in off years, and in- 
creased the same percentage in presidential years in each decade. 
Its voters were happy, pursuing the avocations of peace and running 
no extra risk of life. 

But the Democratic vote from 1860 to 1865 shows that there had 
been a great war. At the elections in 1863 every Republican answers 
to his name at the polls, but 600,000 Democratic voters are missing, 
and must be either dead or in the field fighting. That all are not 
dead we know, for 300,000 return again in 1866. 

Study this table. The loss at the mid-presidential elections is well 
known and a matter of unvarying percentage. The Republicans lost 
in 1866 as usual. The Republican voters who mustered out in 1865 
were not enough to make good the places of the stay-at-homes. 

But there was no Democratic loss in the off-year election of 1866. 
The Democratic voters who had been mustered out of the Union ar- 
mies in 1865 were voting again, and their total vote was greater than 
at the preceding presidential election—something without precedent 
in the history of the country. 

A Republican president “fought the war” for the Union with 
Democratic armies commanded by Democratic generals. The Re- 
publican party had no more to do with fighting the Civil War than 
it had with fighting King Philip’s War. The Republican of 1860 
wanted “our wayward sisters to depart in peace.” He hated the flag 
as “a flaunting lie,” a “polluted rag.” To him “the Constitution 
was a Covenant with Death, and a League with Hell.” He stayed at 
home to vote, to make money by army contracts, to embarrass and 
harass with a fire in the rear the Democratic Union generals in the 
field, and to denounce the 800,000 Democrats who sleep in the na- 
tional cemeteries as “traitors to the flag.” 
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OUR ROTTEN BOROUGHS. 


For many years the English people were largely governed through 
the instrumentality of certain corporations that, owing to the shift- 
ings of population, had ceased to be in any sense representative dis- 
tricts, and were the exclusive properties of wealthy individuals, In 
that way several important parliamentary reforms, that were de- 
manded by the masses of the people, but opposed by the privileged 
aristocracy, with or without titles, were for a long time successfully 
obstructed. But at last the scandal and the injustice became too 
strong even for the patient British stomach, and, the ‘rotten bor- 
ough” had to go. But, strangely enough, the system that the Eng- 
lish have rejected has been transferred to America, and successfully 
grafted upon our institutions. We have our “rotten boroughs,” and 
the popular will is here likely to be baffled in the same way that it 
was in England. Within the past twelve months four new States 
have been added to the Union, and we have every reason to believe 
that-it is the intention of those now in authority to add at least two 
more. The purpose is political. A great contest, as everyone knows, 
is now being waged among us, more especially upon the tariff issue, 
in which the interests of the tax-paying masses are on one side, and 
those of the privileged and “ protected” few on the other. It is 
through the instrumentality of these new States that the latter expect 
to hold the advantage they have so long enjoyed, and defeat the 
reforms that the popular sense of justice is more and more loudly 
calling for, The main purpose of forcing these new States into the 
Union is to gain additional representation in the United States Senate 
in behalf of the monopolists. While it is admitted by everybody that 
the Democrats, as the advocates of revenue reform, are popularly 
in the majority, we see the Senate, which is the one anti-republican 
feature of our government, being packed with representatives of the 
opposition, That was the meaning of Dakota’s division into two 
States, and their admission as such ; and it will be the meaning of 
Wyoming’s and Idaho's statehood, which we have every reason to 
anticipate. The purpose is to erect a senatorial barricade against 
the rising reform sentiment of the country as it will be reflected in 
the more popular House of Representatives. Already the monopo- 
lists believe they have securely fortified themselves for twelve years 
to come, no matter what happens; but they are not even content 
with that. They are planning for more representation of the rotten- 
borough sort. So intent are they upon the scheme of senatorial con- 
trol through the new States that nothing has been permitted to in- 
terfere with their design. When the people of Montana decided in 
favor of the Democracy, they simply stole the senators away from 
them. Nothing, in the outrage line, in our political history has been 
more unblushing than this, and nothing could more clearly show the 
desperate resolution of the conspirators against popular rights. 
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The stories of the new States that have been dragged into the 
Union for‘ political purposes, altogether furnish a remarkable chapter 
of imposition and injustice. The greatest sufferers are the people of 
these States themselves. They find that their burdens have been 
greatly increased without any corresponding benefits. Their taxes, 
owing to expensive local governments, and the jobs and steals due 
to vicious legislation made possible by independent organization, 
have in some instances been quadrupled. he only parties ad- 
vantaged have been the politicians seeking office, who have succeeded 
in quartering themselves on their fellow-citizens, and many of whom 
were adventurers of a low order who had found it necessary to seek 
new fields for their peculiar operations. To their influence is largely 
due the assent of the people to State organization, they being told 
that capital and immigration would be invited by it. The effect has 
been just the opposite. People who go to new territories, as a rule 
prefer the grounds that are a occupied, and leave what are sup- 
posed to be established communities behind them. Many portions 
of the newer States have been losing population since their admission 
to the Union. 

But this subject would not be complete without a reference to a 
very curious bit of history that has gradually been coming to light. 
One of the largest contributors to the treasury of the Republican 

y during the last presidential campaign was the Louisiana Lot- 
tery. What that institution is, pretty nearly everybody knows. By 
preying on the weakness of the more ignorant and vicious classes, 
it realizes an annual profit estimated all the way from ten to fifty 
million dollars. Yet its money and that of the good John Wana- 
maker mingled most lovingly in the hands of such men as Matthew 
Quay and W. W. Dudley, and made the Republican triumph possible. 
But why should the Lottery favor the Republican party? It is 
chiefly managed by men who were in the Confederate service, The 
explanation is simple enough, Its charter was about to expire in 
Louisiana, and there was no certainty of a renewal there. The com- 

any had to secure a legislative franchise somewhere or go out of 

usiness, The new States, whose admission was favored by the 
Republicans, but opposed by the Democrats, seemed to furnish the 
opportunity that was wanted. There is no doubt that the favorable 
action of one of them was promised, Hence, no sooner did North 
Dakota's legislature meet than the Lottery people were on hand with 
their application. The Senate, which is everywhere the weaker feat- 
ure in our legislative department, and which in this case was most 
susceptible to outside political influence, at once yielded the point, 
and the victory would a been won but for the better quality of 
the people’s more immediate representatives in the other branch of 
the legislature. Now, it is pretty well understood that one of the 
new applicants for stateship is being trained with special reference 
to the Lottery’s interests, and its admission will insure the rehabili- 
tation of that tremendous swindle, should its assistance be called for. 
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THE DECLINE OF THE SENATE. 


Trwe was when the Senate of the United States was, without excep- 
tion, in ability and character, the most eminent legislative assembly 
in the world ; now it is, perhaps, the most despicable. Its descent 
from the period when Clay and Webster and Benton and Calhoun 
graced its sessions and held the nation’s rapt attention with their | 
magnificent oratory, is positively painful. It has not had a debate 
that was worthy of the name since Conkling left its chamber. All 
important congressional discussions have of late years been in the 
House of Representatives. The people have ceased to look to the 
Senate for fruitful expositions of leading current issues. If, however, 
anything is to be done for party advantage, and especially if it in- 
volves action of a somewhat questionable character, or there is to be 
an harangue full of bitterness and perversion, and intended purely for 
political effect, the Senate maintains its pre-eminence. It is wholly 
and hopelessly partisan, and therein is one of the clearest evidences of 
its decadence. Indeed, conspicuous as its intellectual weakness has 
of late become, its moral poverty is the more pronounced of the two. 
Of this fact we have recently had a most striking proof in what is 
known as the Montana case. Two men came to its doors with creden- 
tials that were predicated upon a notorious larceny. The people of a 
State had been robbed of their rightful legislative representation by 
a deliberate theft, and one result of the crime, and, indeed, its in- 
spiring motive, was the election of two United States Senators. The 
credentials of the men, when they knocked for admission to the Sen- 
ate’s chamber, were saturated with fraud. We can imagine the re- 
ception they would have met with years ago, when Benton and Clay 
and Calhoun were the Senate’s ruling spirits. They would have 
looked through and behind all technical forms, and finding on the 
merits of the case that the claims of the applicants were rotten, 
would no more have admitted them to seats by their sides in the 
nation’s august legislature than they would have taken the com- 
monest thieves from Washington’s streets to their firesides. Not so 
with the senators of to-day. With a perfect knowledge of all the 
facts, and with what must have been a clear appreciation of the wrong 
they were countenancing, on the pretence of respect for technical 
claims, but through what everybody understands to have been the 
lowest partisan motives, they welcomed the pretenders to their midst 
and made them a part of their own body. By that act the majority 
of the senators put themselves on the precise moral level of Mon- 
tana’s fraudulent representatives—on the level of the receivers of 
stolen goods. 

It would be difficult to conceive of a more unfortunate position 
than that now occupied by the Senate, not only for the public interest, 
but for itsown fame. Itis no longer in accord with public sentiment, 
and every day separates it farther from it. It is the representative, 
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not of the masses of the people, but of favored classes. While the 
House of Representatives stands for popular rights, the Senate stands 
for privilege and monopoly. We have in this country, as everybody 
knows, certain powerful interests that have gradually acquired ad- 
vantages that place them in antagonism to the majority of the peo- 
ple. The Senate, owing to both its partisan and its personal compo- 
sition, is their legislative stronghold. Indeed, it is no secret that, 
through the admission of new States cut and carved for the purpose, 
it has recently been packed in their service, and with a view to resist- 
ing popular demands and popular reforms. It is claimed that, no 
matter what happens, it can and will hold the fort for twelve years 
to come in behalf of its masters. Its position is precisely that of the 
House of Lords in England, after which it was copied, and is acquir- 
ing very much the same general reputation. In England, where the 
idea of the divine right of certain people to live at the expense of 
their fellows is still entertained, such a body is tolerable ; but in this 
country, and with our notions of popular equality, what use have we 
for it? How long shall we submit to its obstructiveness ? 

It is not very difficult to trace the course of the Senate’s descent 
and discover its causes. Its first decided tumble was in Recon- 
struction days, when certain adventurers of questionable repute, who 
were not legitimate representatives at all, were, for political reasons, 
admitted to its membership, That largely destroyed its esprit, and 
broke the charm which its previous unsullied personnel had com- 
manded. Since then, two other classes but little better than the 
carpetbaggers have gained admission. One of these consists of 
money-bags who hold seats in the interest of their wealth and by 
means of their wealth. It is hardly necessary to argue how unfitted 
for such positions, both by intellectual and moral equipment, they 
are likely to be. The other class consists of party bosses, whose 
business is intrigue, and who have come to the surface through the 
fermentations of our latter-day politics. Unfortunately, as long as 
the selection of United States senators depends upon our State legis- 
latures, whose venality and pliability can no longer be questioned, 
the representation of these two classes is likely to increase rather 
than diminish. Hence, as things are, it is not difficult to predict the 
future direction of the Senate. 

What is to be done about it? The first and best remedy would 
undoubtedly be the radical cure of doing away with the Senate 
altogether. Its creation in the first place was a blunder, due to the 
unrighteous apprehension of popular institutions by men like Ham- 


-ilton. It has always been an exotic in our system. It has never 


done any good, and may do a great deal of harm. The remark is 
true, as to both the general government and the States. The experi- 
ence of North Dakota in this connection is significant. The organic 
convention of that State favored a single-chambered legislature, but, 
through the pressure of local politicians, finally added a senate, which, 
at its very first meeting, tried to sell its commonwealth to the Lou- 
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_ isiana Lottery. Other States have fared even worse. New York 
can credit its loss of the World’s Fair to its senate. Massachusetts 
has just had an interesting experience with its senate. 

But if the Senate is to be retained, then the obvious thing is to 
abolish legislative elections, and relegate the choice of senators to the 
direct vote of the — That would largely do away with the 
selection of money-bags and “ political tramps” of the genus Boss. 
The movement to this end is rapidly gaining volume and force. But 
as a constitutional amendment will be necessary in either event, why 
should we stop at the half-way measure ? 


PASSING NOTES. 


A recent Northern traveller described Louisiana as a land of 
Creoles and gumbo, swamps and alligators, crevasses and more 
Creoles, more gumbo and more Creoles, sugar-cane and gumbo and 
Creoles, Creoles outside of gumbo, and Creoles as repositories of 
gumbo. Few think of Louisiana as a field of literature. Yet the 
eminent and venerable historian of Louisiana, Charles Gayarré—the 
most eminent name in Louisiana literature, the greatest historical 
writer of the South, and one of the greatest historians that the United 
States has produced—Judge Gayarré has shown in his article in the 
present number of Betroro’s that the State he honors and that honors 
him has a just title to be regarded as a State entitled to a literary 
reputation. Characteristically enough, Judge Gayarré does not throw 
out even a suggestion by which a foreigner might guess that he is 
the most eminent of all the authors of Louisiana, living or dead ; yet 
every scholar knows that to write a history of Louisiana literature 
and omit the name of Gayarré would be like leaving out the Prince 
of Denmark from the play of ‘‘ Hamlet.” 


Tue President signed the new Pension Bill that is to cost the 
country anywhere from forty to one hundred millions per annum, 
and in less than twenty-four hours a good-sized army of pension 
agents was reported on its way to the national capital, the advance- 
guard being described as ‘‘imposing.” And why should they not 
“haste to the feast” that has been spread for them? It was largely 
for their relief that the measure was passed. They are the soldiers— 
soldiers in many a hard-fought political battlk—who are most “ de- 
pendent ” upon the nation’s bounty, and for whose benefit a vast deal 
of our legislation is enacted. Our farmers, mechanics, and other 
hard-working tax-payers will need to lay in a liberal supply of 
patriotism that they may properly respond to the demands of these 
worthy objects of public charity. 


Having got tired of holding supplemental elections, by which 


Democrats—always Democrats—who happened to have received the . 
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highest number of votes at the polls were turned out to make way 
for Republicans who received the smaller number, Speaker Reed and 
his party associates in Congress have been busy with a measure that 
is to produce the right kind of men by wholesale—in other words, a 
regular vote-producing and vote-counting machine. But, strange to 
say, of all the men who advocated the proposed arrangement, scarcel 

one was willing to admit that he favored it for his own locality. He 
wanted it to be applied to other fellows’ districts. ‘The promoters of 
the ‘‘ Force Bill,” as it was very properly described, were like some 
people we read abdut at a very interesting historical epoch, who 
wanted the wicked mercilessly despoiled that their possessions might 
be given to the saints. The advocates of that proposal were the saints. 


And that suggests that Mr. Quay has not yet responded, by denial 
or otherwise, to the impeachment, so circumstantially presented, 
that at one time or another he stole over six hundred thousand dol- 
lars from the Pennsylvania treasury. He has met the charge, how- 
ever, and in a way for which, on the score of originality and ingenu- 
ity, a patent certainly ought to be issued. He had his followers and 
supporters meet in convention, and pass a resolution to the effect 
that they had confidence in him ; and this he and his friends treat as 
a vindication. According to that novel and improved method of jus- 
tification, it will only be necessary for the servant, who has been 
turned out of his or her place for misappropriating the spoons, to 
meet together and prepare a certificate to the effect that he or she is 
all right, and use it as a credential of character for a new situation. 
There will be no need hereafter for defaulting cashiers to make tracks 
for Canada. They need only call their households and understrappers 
together, have them resolve sufficiently strong in their behalf, and then 
go right on with their business—and their stealing. 


But what a spectacle does the great state of Pennsylvania present 
in view of the subserviency of its dominant political party to a man 
of the record and characteristics of Quay! Other sections have had 
their political bosses, and some of them have acknowledged the mas- 
tery of men of suspected virtue, but Pennsylvania is the first of our 
commonwealths to proclaim her voluntary submission to a self-con- 
fessed (silence giving assent) criminal. In deference to that aspect 
of things it would hardly be regarded as a joke if she should here- 
after be popularly known as the Quay-stone State, and her people 
should be spoken of as Quay-kers. 


The most remarkable thing about Pennsylvania politics, which 
furnishes a most entertaining study, is the very singular combination, 
in a sort of Damon and Pythias alliance, of two such opposite char- 
acters as Wanamaker and Quay. They are, apparently, antipodes in 
everything. One is a noisy adventurer, whose success has depended 
on his self-advertising abilities ; while the other has learned to its 
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deepest meaning the golden rule in the Pennsylvania political rogue’s 
decalogue, of “‘ appropriation, division, and silence.” One is a loud 
professor of personal righteousness, beating the ancient Pharisee all 
to pieces in his asseverations of devotion to religion, honesty, and 
purity ; while the other evidently holds anything like a conscience in 
great, although silent, contempt. Both love a dollar, and both know 
its purchasing value quite as well as the next man; but while one 
contributes, the other spends in the cause of “ pure politics.” And 
yet with all their seeming antagonisms, they are brothers in political 
arms and aims, and dovetail together like compdénent parts of a ma- 
chine that has been made by the same hand. They are apparently 
equals in partisan responsibility, but it is not difficult to tell which is 
the master and which the man. 


A most significant and instructive admission is made by a leading 
Republican journal, the Globe-Democrat, of St. Louis. It says: “As 
tariff revision will be needed every two or three years in any event, the 
tenure of office of the Republicans is tolerably secure.” Just think 
of the leading manufacturers of the country being put on the Con- 
gressional rack every two or three years, and kept there for torture 
as they have been for the past half-dozen months! And yet that is 
the only way in which the manufacturers can be made to give out 
the “fat” that is so necessary for the continuance of the Republic- 
ans’ “ tenure of office.” This everlasting turmoil over tariff revision 
is ngeded not for the benefit of the manufacturers—what they want 
is certainty, stability, and peace—but for the benefit of the Repub- 
lican party and its blood-sucking leaders. 


The protective tariff is a bucket with a hole in the bottom. The 
money that is poured in at the top is gathered from the people of the 
whole country, but passes through the bottom into the pockets of a 
few individuals. The larger the hole for its exit, the more money 
the people of the country have to contribute. The ambition of the 
present Congress seems to be to make that hole as large as possible. 
With the help of Reed’s rules, the work goes bravely on. 

The Democrats of Pennsylvania must be proud and jubilant over 
the excellent nominations made by their Convention for Governor and 
Lieutenant-Governor. Ex-Governor Pattison has the best of records. 
Though only forty years of age he is Ex-Governor of Pennsylvania, 
and has probably made the ablest executive officer the ‘ Quay- 
stone” State ever had. He is to Pennsylvania what Grover Cleveland 
is to the United States. Chauncey F. Black is the right man in the 
right place when he cannot be at the head of the ticket. He is as 
good a man as Pattison, but both could not be nominated for Governor. 
The platform they stand on is sound. Should any honest Republican 
and Independent fail to, vote for these ‘two men, instead of Matt 
Quay’s hirelings, he will do his State and his country serious wrong. 
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LOVE WINS.* 


By Grorce Parsons Laturop. 


I. 
DIALOGUE WITH A CHURCH-TOWER. 


Everysopy said that Otis Knight was a charming fellow. More than 
that, he was handsome, athletic, and in perfect health. The belief was 
quite general that he was a fine specimen of genuine manhood in every 
way—mentally, physically, spiritually ; and it may as well be admitted, 
confidentially, but without hesitation, that Otis cordially shared the gen- 
eral belief concerning himself. 

His concurrence in a judgment so nearly unanimous was pardonable. 
From his earliest years he had been carefully brought up in the fear of 
God and the admiration of himself, by his aunt, Mrs. Gilbert Suffield, of 
Boston, into whose care he had come as an orphan, not poor and friend- 
less, but wealthy and quite sure of acquiring numerous enthusiastic com- 
panions. Mrs. Gilbert Suffield was a descendant—or at least had married 
into some collateral lineage—of Admiral Sir Humphrey Gilbert, an early 
explorer of the New England coast, who, on the return voyage to England, 
in the seventeenth century, mysteriously disappeared with his ship. The 
last time he was ever seen was when his fellow-voyagers in a consort vessel 
beheld him sitting near the stern of the flag-ship with a book in his hand, 
and heard him say: ‘‘ We are as near heaven by sea as by land!” 

So, in these later days, Mrs. Suffield and her orphaned but opulent 
nephew revered the memory of Sir Humphrey. They did not seem to 
think so much of the book, although it may probably enough have been a 
Bible. Both it and Sir Humphrey had been lost in the sea-depths; and 
as they were no longer present to receive the homage of aunt and nephew, 
Mrs. Gilbert Suffield and Otis Knight gradually fell into the habit of 
bestowing on themselves some of that adoration which the family had 
begun by paying to the perished Admiral. 

But now, one night, suddenly, Otis—the object of so much admiration 
from himself and others—fell a prey to doubts regarding his own per- 
fections. 

One reason may have been that he was in New York; a fact which alone 
sufficed to make him feel strange and uncomfortable. At any rate, here 
he stood in his pajamas at a window of his luxurious lodging-rooms, look- 
ing out into the summer midnight and exchanging confidences with the 
steeple of a church across the way. 


“* Copyright, 1890, by George Parsons Lathrop. All rights reserved. 
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It was on Madison Avenue, and the church had two steeples, really, 
or towers, one of which was unfinished, and shorter than the other. This 
gave the building a queer and stumpy aspect, which, in the moonlight, 
was almost quizzical. Yet the tall, rounded line of a sunken arch, running 
up into the second story of the higher tower, was full of shadow, and 
corrected the quizzical look by a mixture of cavernous solemnity. 

“Now, what do you mean?” said Otis Knight, in his dreamy mood, to 
the taller tower. ‘Is it that I am not worthy of Jessie Winsted ?” 

The sunken arch gloomed at him, and seemed to answer: ‘“ That’s about 
the size of it!” 

“Well, then,” Otis retorted, ‘‘if J’m not worthy—who is?” 

Here a cloud floated across the moon, and the church-tower became 
dark and unresponsive fora moment. Then it brightened up again; but 
still it looked perfectly blank, and made no reply. Apparently it was 
quite unable to solve such an enigma. ; 

**But it is certain that Jessie has no particular family distinction or 
social prestige,” Otis resumed. 

The short and stumpy tower winked at him—so he fancied, as if corro- 
borating that statement, with a good deal of sympathy ; for the small tower 
was overshadowed by its lofty neighbor. 

Otis was pained by this assumption of familiarity on the part of the 
stumpy steeple. Therefore he ignored it, and continued to address the 
higher one. 

‘Even if Jessie is so much above me in other ways,” he said, “I sup- 
pose I can grow up to her in time. Before you got the spire that makes 
you so tall now, weren’t you a good deal less impressive than you are at 
present ? ” 

“Very true,” the steeple sighed. , 

“« What’s the matter, then?” Otis complained. ‘‘ Isn’t there some hope 
for me?” 

The wind breathed through the tower, and brought to the young man 
this melodious murmur—‘ Ask her! Ask her!” 

“By Jove!” cried Otis, ‘‘it sounds as if bells were ringing in the 
distance. Are they wedding-bells ?” 

The tower grew dim ; yet he thought he could hear it responding with 
the words: “ Yes; wedding-bells!” 

‘“‘ For me ?” questioned Otis, almost breathless. 

‘‘For you,” replied the tower, from within its arch, in a tone of ro- 
serve. 

“When?” he asked. ‘‘ How soon?” 

The bells in the church-tower, trembling in the breeze, drowsily 
hummed back to him: 

‘* We cannot tell you.” 

“Well, I'll risk it,” he declared. ‘I shall make the venture. But 
can’t you say a little something to help me? Couldn’t you put in a word 
to persuade Jessie?” 
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The tower assumed a non-committal air, and then said, softly: ‘‘Orange- 
blossoms! Orange-blossoms ! ” 

‘* Your remarks are brief,” he observed, with a slight irritability ; “ but 
they seem to be to the point. All right! Orange-blossoms it shall be, if 
you say so. But—hold on a minute! When I first met Jessie, it was in 
an apple-orchard. It strikes me apple-blossoms would be more appropri- 
ate. Couldn’t you make it apple-blossoms ?” k 

He gazed intently from the window as he spoke. But the church- 
tower had evidently become tired of the conversation, for it made no re- 
ply. The moon had gone, and Otis tottered with sleep. He returned to 
his comfortable bed and slumbered well. 

Yet all through the night he saw himself walking through a glorious 
apple-orchard that rustled in full bloom. It was in a hollow of the hills, 
near Greenwich, Conn., where he had encountered Jessie Winsted for the 
first time. All around him and above him were the drooping, sweep- 
ing, arching boughs, clothed in a marvellous pink-and-white beauty that 
seemed to be the work of magic. 

And there, in that world of momentary wonder—which, after all, was 
only the efflorescence of practical old apple-trees—Jessie Winsted ap- 
proached him, surrounded by a troop of little boys and girls, who had 
come out with her to celebrate her birthday. Around her neck was a gar- 
land of apple-blossoms, woven by the children ; and other blossoms of the 
pinker kind lay budding in her dark hair. 

Otis felt that he interrupted their frolic; but he smiled and spoke a 
pleasant word, and passed along. 

He did not know Jessie then. But afterward he came to know her, and 
to love her. 


When he awoke in the morning, quite late, Otis Knight heard the bells 
of the church across the way, on Madison Avenue, carolling jubilantly. 
Recalling his dialogue with the church-tower at midnight, he remembered 
distinctly that he had stood at the window and had carried on that absurd 
attempt to talk with brick and mortar. ‘‘ It must be one of two things,” 
he said to himself, in a tone of disgust: ‘either it was a waking dream, 
or else I am a fool!” 

He rang the bell for his valet, and asked : ‘“‘ What’s going on over there, 
at the church ?” 

“A wedding, sir.” 

Otis’s sleepy wrath was quelled on the instant. ‘‘A wedding? Then I 
must go to it! Here, help me with my clothes, while I take my bath.” 

In a short time he was. apparelled, and ready to act the part of an un- 
bidden wedding-guest. 

He went across the street, which was now full of carriages, and surged 
in with the crowd, bent upon witnessing the marriage of two people about 
whom he knew nothing. 


As he came out again amid the miscellaneous crush, after the ceremony, 
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he jostled unexpectedly against Jessie Winsted and her quiet father. Mr. 
Winsted was a demure, self-contained gentleman, who seemed to be se- 
curely hedged in by his Prince Albert coat and his calm, close side- 
whiskers of iron-gray. 

‘Delighted !” said Mr. Winsted, to the unbidden guest. ‘‘Had no 
idea you were in town.” 

“Where are you staying for the summer?” Otis Knight inquired, as 
father and daughter were clapped into their coupé, which waited for them 
at the edge of the sidewalk. 

Jessie shot one glance at the young man, but said never a word. 

‘*We're booked for Easthampton, Long Island,” Mr. Winsted called 
out, cheerfully. ‘* We’ve got a cottage there. Come and see us.” 

And then the coupé rolled away to parts unknown. 

Otis recrossed the street to his lodging, and summoned Rigdon, his 
valet. ‘‘ Tickets for Easthampton this afternoon,” he said. ‘‘ Pack my 
things at once,” 


II. 
RAILROAD AND BICYOLE, 


Not even the infatuation of love could divert Knight from hia passion 
for outdoor exercine, So, when he arrived at Southampton, ‘* the poor 
man's Newport,” he stepped down from the train and caused hin valet, 
Rigdon, to unload hia bieyele from the baggage-car, 

Knowing that there was a good hard road from Southampton to Kast. 
hamptom, some twelve miles, he had resolved to make the rin for that 
distance by wheel. Rigdon was to go along with the train as far as — 
Bridgehampton, and there transfer himself with the baggage to an open 
stage-coach which would convey him and the trunks to Easthampton. 

“T shall be there about as soon as you are, Rigdon,” he announced to 
his dutiful serving-man; ‘so you'd better look sharp, and see that you 
get into my lodgings and have all my traps laid out, and a change of linen 
and that last new speckled suit ready, five minutes before I arrive.” 

Then Otis, who had come down in his wheeling costume, under cover of 
a light overcoat, gave his bicycle a deft push, mounted to his seat, and 
glided away, with the light overcoat neatly rolled up and strapped behind 
him. It was a race, now, between him and his wheel on one side, and 
the train and stage on the other side—master against man; the million. 
aire pitted against his valet. 

He took the broad turnpike for Easthampton, and rolled along ita level 
stretches and hilly curves with energetic speed, Tt was a lovely land- 
scape through which he passed, Here and there a little hamlet, here 
and there y windmill. Great breadths and broken groups of trees ar- 
rayed themselves in changing shapes on either hand, inclosing and diversi- 


fying the flat or undulating fields where cattle at intervals were seen graz- 
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ing. Then there came upon him a sudden flash of creek or pond, at the 
left, or a wide vista of sea on the right, with the southern shore of Long 


Island running its broad white beach like a guiding line straight toward * 


the place for which he was bound. But even this attractive landscape, 
with its varying and unexpected outlooks, did not quite satisfy him, for 
he had hoped to, meet Jessie Winsted and her father in the train; and 
although he had kept careful watch, and had sent Rigdon scouting and 
searching through the parlor-cars, Jessie was not to be found. 

The disappointment was great, and he had not yet quite recovered 
from it. His thoughts whirled swiftly as the wheel went round and 
round. ‘ Was the old gentleman deceiving me, and trying to throw me 
off the trail? No; that’s impossible. But why didn’t they come down 
to-day ? I wonder how long I shall have to wait before I see Jessie?” 
And so the questions turned and turned with the wheel. But the whir- 
ring questions and the revolving wheel did not seem to settle anything be- 
yond the fact that they were carrying him along swiftly toward a certain 
place, and that he had not the slightest idea what he would decide to do 
after he should reach it. 

Still, his rapid ride and the glow of exercise gradually roused him to a 
fine exhilaration and allayed his perplexities. At times, being an experi- 
enced and prudent bicycler, he dismounted for a half-minute’s rest, or 
walked alongside his wiry steed part way up the steeper ascents, and then 
flew onward with new and keener enjoyment, At last, when he drew near 
Kasthampton, he left the highway and took a side-road that would bring 
him more directly to the house where—by dint of rapid and urgent tele- 
graphing before he left New York—he had engaged quarters, Otis was a 
good manager and a good traveller, and had his county map slung in a 
little pouch at his side; so that he was sure not only of lodging, but of 
his road as well, And when you are going to a village that is a mile long, 
and built on a single street, it is advisable to approach it at the most con- 
venient point. Accordingly, before reaching his destination, he took a 
shorter side-road. 

‘* How it will rattle old Rigdon,” he chuckled, inwardly. ‘He won't 
expect me to come in by this road ; and I shall probably be at the house 
before he can get there.” 

The side-road was rather sandy, though, and caused him some hard 
work. ‘If it’s going to be as difficult to win Jessie,” he said to himself, 
‘‘as it is to drive the old bicycle through this sand, I shall have a tough 
job of it.” That prospect stirred him up to fresh exertions, and gave a 
now zest to the effort he was forced to make. So by the time he struck 
into the bit of highway that was to carry him directly into the village, his 
blood was all alive with action; his legs wore in fall play, and his brain 
was excited, 

Still his triumphal entry was not destined to be free from disaster. 
The road swerved slightly before its junction with the long-drawn village 


rtreet, and, just on this bend, the stage-wagon from Bridgehampton came 
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dashing along wildly, urged by a cracking whip, the shouts of the driver, 
and the extra fee which Rigdon had promised as the reward of speed. 
‘Otis heard the horses galloping and the whole vehicle rattling and crack- 
ling with the impetuosity of its onward career. He also heard Rigdon 
calling to the driver, ‘* Hold on there !” 
He tried to get out of the way by crossing in front of the horses, A 
rut in the road interfered slightly with this manauvre ; yet he crossed in 
safety. ‘The uncertain swing and irregular course of the wagon, however, 
made it seem prudent for him to dismount and trust to hia feet on the 
ground, By “ back-pedalling” and a touch of the brake he slowed his 
progress and flung himself lightly off the saddle. But he had hardly 
done so when a swaying whiflle-tree of the reckless wagon became entan- 
gled with the light and web-like steel-wire spokes of his still moving 
wheel, tore it from his hand and threw it on the earth, where the wagon 
passed over it and left it a partial wreck. 
. Otis was as much enraged as if he had seen a favorite horse suddenly 

wounded before his eyes. But his wrath was turned aside by the fact that 
the lively hacks of the stage-wagon, alarmed by the crash of the falling 
‘“’eycle,” broke into a pace that threatened a runaway. The fright and 
dismay of Rigdon, who was on the front seat, were pitiable to witness ; 
and Otis, leaving his broken wheel in the road, ran after the plunging 
carriage. 

Suddenly, at the corner, the panic-stricken horses received a check, and 
the vehicle came to a standstill. Then Otis was aware of a stalwart 
young man in rather shabby clothes, with a large head, finely modelled, 


and a sunburned face, who stood beside the horses and held them with a. 


relentless grasp on the bits. 

* By Jove, that was well done!” cried Otis, advancing toward this 
figure. He fumbled in his change-pocket and held out a crumpled two- 
dollar bill. ‘‘Such work as that calls for a reward.” ¥ 

‘* Not for me, I guess,” remarked the shabby young man. “It ain’t in 
the way of business. I did it just because I happened to be around.” 

‘And I’m offering you this, because J happen to be around,” retorted 
Otis, annoyed. ‘‘ Who are you, anyway?” 

‘*My name’s Jason Lake,” was the answer. ‘Are you the young man 
we're expecting?” 

‘*Well, I seem to be,” said Otis, recovering his good-humor. “I 
believe the place where I'm to stop at is Mrs. Lake’s. Are you her son?” 

The independent young man nodded. “And you're the Mr. Knight 
that telegraphed, I suppose? I just came down to the corner, sort o’ 
looking for the stage, and met it a little sooner——” 

“Not a bit too soon, though,” Otis threw in, cordially. 

By this time Rigdon had hastily dismounted from the wagon, and with 
his help the two young men and the driver soon quieted the horses. 

‘‘Now,” said Otis to his valet, ‘‘you see, if you had carried out my 
orders this wouldn’t have happened.” 
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‘Yes, sir,” Rigdon returned, with prompt and grave humility, touching 
his hat, as if recognizing the great favor bestowed upon him by his mas- 
ter’s rebuke. ‘‘I was trying to——” 

‘*Never mind what you were trying,” Otis admonished him. “ You 
didn’t do what I told you to. My instructions were that you should be 
at the rooms and have everything ready five minutes before I arrived. 
Instead of that you allowed me to get ahead of you on the road, and then 
you ran me down. I'll overlook it this time; but you'd better be careful 
hereafter. Now get up on the box again, and teach that man how to 
drive.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Rigdon, with another grateful touch of the hat, spring: 
ing up to his former seat. 

The stage-driver glared at Knight, in amazed but silent wrath, and 
slowly put his team in motion. 

Then Otis and his new acquaintance went back along the road to pick 
up the disabled bicycle. As it was raised from the ground Otis gazed 
upon it with tender pity; but Jason Lake remarked: ‘I should think 
you'd be sort o’ glad that thing is smashed.” 

“Why ?” asked Otis. . 

“ Because now you won’t have to trundle it around any more.” 

‘*So you think it’s a child’s hoop, do you?” 

‘*No. But it always seems strange to me that a man should week so 
hard to take a wheel out riding, when he can have horses and wheels to 
take him out riding.” 

“Well,” said Otis, patronizingly ; ‘‘ you evidently don’t know anything 


about it. But I see you have decided opinions of your own.” 


Yes, I do—sometimes,” Jason returned, quietly. 

The two young men—both strong and handsome specimens of self-reliant 
manhood, yet utterly unlike in appearance and in the manner of their 
dress—exchanged a swift but calm and steady glance. It was a glance of 
sharp inquiry, mingled with a firm reserve, which proved that each was dc- 
termined to stand his own ground. There was a glitter in it, like that of 
the bayonets of two armed powers which for the time being are at peace. 

Neither of them said another word, and in an instant they had ceased 
from their mutual inspection. Each with a hand upon the broken wheel, 
on opposite sides, they moved along quietly, dragging the burden in com- 
mon, as if they were the best of friends. 

Yet in those few minutes of their first meeting a subtle antagonism 
had ‘sprung up between them, as mysterious and unexpected as the sud- 
den gust of a cold wind after warm breezes have been blowing. 
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IIT. 
WILDER :—BEATRICE. 


There was very little of the afternoon left by the time that Otis had 
finally established himself at Mrs. Lake’s. Yet even that small part of 
the day was irksome to him, because this abrupt change of base to East- 
hampton, instead of bringing him any nearer to Jessie Winsted, had only 
increased the distance between them. ; 

Having carefully groomed the shattered bicycle, and laid it away in the 
woodshed at the back of Mrs. Lake’s house, where it could be crated next 
day and sent off for repair, he changed his clothes, drank a cup of beef- 
tea, and then went out for a stroll of exploration. 

Easthampton is a haunt of artists, as it well deserves to be on account 
of its quaintness, its placid picturesqueness, and the quiet beauty of its 
surroundings. So, while he moved slowly along the apparently endless 
street, Otis was not surprised to see men and women, here and there, 
calmly sitting before their easels with brushes and palette, either in the 
little farm-yards behind the houses, or in the door-yards in front, or even 
out on the sidewalks, painting away in dreamy indifference to all ob- 
servers. Taken in combination with the outstretched legs of their easels 
they had the look of some queer sort of animals or of gigantic insects that 
had come out for an airing at a fixed hour and had planted themselves in 
their accustomed places without regard to the movements of human be- 
ings. 

It was, in fact, the habit of a certain few to appear in those exact spots 

at that exact time ; and, to his astonishment, Otis recognized one of them— 
a little man, upon whom he stumbled abruptly, nearly opposite the old- 
time Academy (now a Town Hall), which pierces the hearts of artists with 
its delicate, antique belfry. 

‘Hullo, Wilder !” cried Otis, cordially. ‘‘ You at it, too?” 

Wilder jumped up. He was, as I have said, a little man. His pale but 
dull brownish hair hung around the sides and back of his head like a sort 
of natural havelock under his crumpled felt hat, making him look per- 
haps a trifle foolish and simple. But the small, fine features of his face 
were so full of sense and amiability that the foolish look vanished the 
moment you inspected him carefully ; and it was almost impossible not to 
take a fancy to him after that inspection. 

“Glad to see you, Knight,” he exclaimed, in a voice of naturally deli- 
cate intonations. ‘*Didn’t know you were in town, or in village, rather,” 
he added, giving a descriptive sweep with the pencil he held in his hand, 
as if to include all the surroundings. ‘‘Yes, I’m at it, too. Why 
shouldn’t I be?” 

‘Oh, I suppose it’s all right,” Otis admitted; “only it seems rather 
public, out here on the sidewalk.” 

“Why? There isn’t anything shameful about it, is there?” Wilder 
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asked. ‘* Most people who know me suspect me of being an artist; so I 
might as well let the fact come out openly, even on the sidewalk. Besides, 
everyone here is used to this sort of thing now.” 

‘* Well, you know,” explained Otis; ‘“‘ what I meant was, I should think 
it would be embarrassing—that you would be interrupted.” 

‘‘That’s true—if I were doing any serious work. Ishould draw the line 
at oils or water-colors. But you see I’m only sketching that old building 
over there.” In fact, Wilder’s whole sidewalk apparatus consisted of a 
camp-stool and a big sketch-book. He had no easel. ‘‘I put in this kind 
of work about this time of day,” he went on. ‘There are other more im- 
portant things in the morning and afternoon. But I love to pick up lots 
of accessories and details for my pictures; so, when it gets late, I take 
the things near home.” 

‘*I see, I see,” said Otis. Then it suddenly occurred to him that per- 
haps the presence of an artistic colony had been one of the things which 
had drawn Mr. Winsted to the place. . 

The young man with the havelock hair and crumpled felt hat had re- 
sumed his seat and was putting in dainty strokes into his drawing with a 
rapid pencil, to which the declining sun lent a momentary golden tip. 

‘* By the way, Wilder,” his friend resumed, abruptly, “‘ have you heard 
anything here of a man named Winsted ?” 

* Painter ?” asked Wilder, absently, squinting across the street. 

“No; avrentier. Liyes on his investments, I guess. He’s a widower, 
and has no family, I believe, excepting one daughter. Oh, no, he’s not an 
artist at all; but he takes a great interest in art, and is especially fond of 
engraving. Got a fad for engraving from nature—if there is such a thing 
as that.” 

‘Oh, I know whom you mean,” Wilder said, still dreamily, but bringing 
that squint of his back from the other side of the street and beginning to 
look rational again. ‘‘ That is, I think I know. Bickersteth spoke about 
him one day. Bickersteth, you know, is the fellow who invented or started 
this ‘nature-engraving.’ But he’s gone now.” 

““Who’s gone? Winsted?” 

The somewhat breathless energy with which this question was put caused 
Wilder to arrest his pencil and turn his eyes full upon Knight. 

‘No, no,” he said, lazily ; ‘I meant Bickersteth. He was only here a 
day or two, I don’t know Winsted; never have seen him. But I under- 
stand he’s around the place somewhere. Did you want to find him?” 

“Not especially,” returned Otis, with a gallant resolve to believe his 
own words, since they sounded so plausible. ‘“ It just came into my mind. 
He happened to mention hiring a cottage——” 

“ Well, if you know him,” Wilder here put in, “I'll tell you what we'll 
do.” He rose, doubled his camp-chair together and tossed it over the 
low fence behind him with a precision that landed it under the seat of a 
swing which dangled from the trees in the yard, and then remarked : 


‘*That’s the way the Arabs fold up their camp-stools, and silently——” 
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Without finishing the sentence he closed his sketch-book and slid the 
long pencil into the leather fastenings at the unbound end, as if it were a 
bolt. “There,” he continued, ‘‘ my little shop is closed for the night. 
Now let’s go along and make inquiries. Up at the tavern, here—or, as 
they call it now, the hotel—they can tell us where this Mr. Winsted lives ; 
and there’s no harm in asking.” 

Otis was not altogether pleased at having Wilder join so familiarly in 
the search. ‘Is the little beggar looking for a new patron?” he asked 


himself; although ‘the little beggar” had been a good friend of his at. 


college. But on second thought he saw that to have someone else 
along while he was looking for Winsted’s cottage, would divert attention 
from himself as the person who really wanted the information. 

He had been unwilling to take Rigdon into his confidence by intrusting 
him with this errand ; and here, all at once, Fate had provided him with a 
very superior substitute for a valet, in the person of little Manton Wilder ! 
As that perception broke upon him, Otis Knight grewhappier. It seemed 
probable that he was still, as he had always helieved, a favorite of fortune ; 
and he began to admire himself once more—especially because he had ac- 
cepted Wilder’s co-operation with so much sweetness and patience, at the 
very instant when Wilder had seemed to him nothing better than a busy- 
body. 

He was rewarded by ascertaining, without difficulty or detection, that 
Mr. Winsted’s summer dwelling was some distance down the street, be- 
tween Mrs. Lake’s house and the sea-beach that lay more than half a mile 
away. 

‘** Here at the hotel,” Manton, Wilder explained, ‘‘we’re up at the head 
of the street; that is, the north end of the village. Your Mr. Win- 


‘**Oh, don’t say ‘ your Mr. Winsted!’” Otis remonstrated, fastidiously. 
‘Tt sounds so horribly commercial. Besides, he’s not my Mr. Winsted. I 
don’t know whom he belongs to.” 

‘True enough,” Wilder said, gently. ‘‘He may belong to the devil, 
so far as we’re concerned. But the Winsted you're after—or before, or 
however else you choose to put it—is down near the other end of the 
street ; whichever end of the scale lie may be near. So I suppose you 
don’t want to walk all that way now.” 

‘‘No. I shall only go back as far as Mrs. Lake’s, unless—suppose you 
stop with me here, at this tavern, and we'll have supper together.” 

* Thanks,” replied the artist. He pulled out his watch and carefully 
examined its face, as if he were in the habit of consulting it for advice on 
difficult questions. ‘‘No,” he added. ‘My watch informs me that there 
will be supper enough for both of us at my boarding-place ; so you'd bet- 
ter come down there. I live in that house where you found me sketch- 
ing. Wherever I happen to throw my camp-stool, you know, it means 
that that’s the spot where I’m going to put up. Only, if I want to put 


up for a number of days consecutively I go and make a careful bargain 
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before I throw the camp-stool. See? So it’s perfectly safe for you to 
join me.” : 

“If you’re bound to go back there,” Otis answered, with suavity, ‘‘ we’d 
better postpone supping together till some other night. Most probably 
Mrs. Lake is expecting me ; and it would be the proper thing, of course, 
to try her table the first night I’m here.. By the way, I’m the only ‘ guest’ 
at her house; and if I find it all right there I hope you'll come over some 
day and dine with me or something. Won't you?” 

‘*Certainly,” said Wilder, ‘‘ with all the pleasure in Easthampton. Oh! 
you forgot to ask whether your friends had arrived at their cottage yet.” 

‘“‘That’s true,” Otis rejoined, as if the oversight had but a casual im- 
port. He turned to the plump-faced, comfortable landlord, to whom they 
had been putting their questions, and asked : ‘“‘ Do you know whether Mr. 
Winsted is here now?” 

“T guess not,” was the answer, “ unless he came down this afternoon. 
He’s been away two or three days I und’stand.” 

‘* Well,” said Otis to Wilder, carelessly ; ‘‘suppose we walk along.” 
And they left the hotel, with its low-roofed veranda, its cheery lamps just 
breaking into glow, and its mild flutter of summer-tourist life, on a small 
scale, waking up and stirring with a movement as of moth-wings in the 
lamp-light. 

It was dusk by this time, and the painters along the street had retired 
to their lairs again. In the west a suspicion of sunset lingered ; but not 
enough of it to throw any doubt on the fact that night was falling ; and 
Otis became quite sure, by the time he parted with Wilder at the old 
Academy, that the night had brought him a sense of loneliness and de- 
pression. He walked on alone as far as Mrs. Lake’s, and turned in at her 
gateway. There he again came upon Jason. 

“Well, sir,” said Jason, in a business-like tone, ‘I’m all ready to put 
that wheel of yours into a crate, to start in the morning. And if you want 
to send it to Boston, it ought to go early to Sag Harbor.” 

‘* Much obliged to you,” Otis responded. Their instinctive hostility was 
already making them more civil to each other. ‘I'll give you the address. 
And, by the by, there’s another thing : I hope your mother clearly under- 
stood that I want to have my meals by myself.” 

““Oh, yes; there wasn’t any sort of doubt about that, Mr. Knight.” 
Somehow Jason managed to convey that if there had been he himself 
would have removed it by declining to let Otis Knight eat at the same table 
with him. 

But as it was idle to heed an insinuation which had not even been ut- 
tered, Otis passed calmly on and entered the house. Mrs. Lake met him. 

‘*You can have your supper any time, Mr. Knight.” 

“Tl have it right away, then, if you please,” he answered. 

‘*Mr. Rigdon,” continued Mrs. Lake, ‘‘ told us just how it was ; that you 
were peculiar——” 

‘Peculiar? What right had he to say that?” 
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She went on: ‘about eating alone. But I told Mr. Rigdon that wasn’t 
a mite peculiar. I’ve known folks to be just so before; and I hope I 
know what’s due to a summer boarder.” 

** Yes, yes; all right, Mrs. Lake,” said Otis. ‘‘ But please remember 
that I don’t call my valet ‘Mr. Rigdon.’ He’s just Rigdon, and nothing 
else.” 

‘Well, so long as his feelings ain’t hurt J don’t object,” Mrs. Lake 
replied. She was a tall woman, with a good deal of firmness about her, 
and with old-fashioned cylinder curls above her ears. ‘Now, J want to 
explain something, too,” she said. ‘‘ Last summer, most o’ the neighbors 
kept boarders ; and when it come winter and we was in the sewin’-circle, 
they was all tellin’ what their boarders done. But I had to sit there, like 
a fool, without openin’ my lips. So says I to myself, I'll be switched 
if J don’t take boarders next summer, like the rest ; and then I’ll have my 
say to say too! And that’s why I’ve taken you.” Here Mrs. Lake scru- 
tinized him by the light of the candle that she carried. ‘I ain’t sure I 
shall want any more. But while I have even one I know what’s due to 
him; and I have decided, Mr. Knight, that—if you wish it—I will wait on 
you at table myself, or my daughter Beatrice will.” 

This magnanimous offer was made with an impressive grandeur and a 
flattering submission. But Otis, foreseeing how he might be served up at 
the sewing-circle by those who had served him at the table, was horrified 
by the suggestion, and hastened to say : “‘ Oh, no, thanks! Rigdon always 
waits on me.” 

‘* Beatrice could do it just as well,” Mrs. Lake urged. 

no; I can’t allow Otis declared. 

But, the instant after, a third figure came into the dusky hallway where 
he stood with Mrs. Lake. 

daughter Beatrice,” Mrs. Lake announced. 

As she spoke the younger woman struck a match and applied it to the 
halllamp. The blaze lit up her face, and upon Otis her beauty burst in a 
bright glow. 

‘I’m glad to see you, I'm sure!” he exclaimed. And, though the 
words brought with them an unwonted embarrassment, he had never made 
a more sincere or truthful speech in his life. 

Beatrice returned his look demurely, with a little bow. Whether it was 
an effect of the abrupt light, or of something amiable and sportive in her, 
or of what else he could not tell, but it seemed to him that she had just 
been smiling; that the smile had slyly retreated, but might steal out upon 
him again at any moment, especially at some moment when he didn’t want 
it to. He had an uneasy feeling that she was the sort of girl who would 
be likely to laugh at him, although it was hard to guess why she should. 

‘*So you are the sister of Jason Lake ?” he said, after a pause. 

- “Yes,” answered Beatrice, ‘‘ being mother’s daughter.” 
She did not smile at his empty remark ; and for this Otis was grateful. 


It struck him, too, as rather odd that he should be attracted by her as 
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strongly as he had been repelled by her brother. He then rapidly went 
over with Beatrice what her mother had just been saying, and declared 
with effusive gallantry that he could not think of accepting such service 
from—here he hesitated, but boldly defied his former prejudices by plung- 
ing on—‘‘ from the ladies of the house.” 

Otis wondered whether Beatrice was grateful to him for his attitude to- 
ward her. Meanwhile he said, including them both : ‘‘ You’re very kind. 
It will be pleasant to see you—in some other way. We shall be meeting 
a good deal, of course.” 

“Mother and I are pretty busy,” said Beatrice, quietly. 

‘*T suppose so,” he returned. He found her voice as pleasant as her 
face, and was no longer in a hurry to end the talk. ‘‘ Are there many visi- 
tors in Easthampton now?” 

“A good many, for the beginning of July. But more will be coming 
all the time.” 

He had a desire to ask about the Winsteds, but felt that it wouldn’f do; 
and so bethought him of another way. ‘‘ There’s a friend of mine comes 
here, a widow lady, Mrs. De Graff. Do you know her?” 

‘*A little.” 

Mrs. Lake, growing restive, here seized the reins of conversation. ‘ Yes, 
she’s been here two or three summers, Mrs. De Graff has. Her house 
is only three or four away from us, this side the street, toward the sea. 
One good thing about Easthampton for you strangers, you can’t lose your 
way.” 

“T’ll call on Mrs. De Graff, then, right after tea,” declared Otis, with 
sudden resolution. 

The happy idea had presented itself that she would talk to him about 
Jessie. With a quick ‘‘Good-evening” to Beatrice and her mother, he 
dashed up-stairs to his rooms, dashed down again soon afterward, and 
made as rapid a meal as Rigdon’s presence and dignity would allow. 

But the call on Mrs. De Graff, whom he found at home with her charm- 
ing little daughters, proved rather chilly and unsatisfactory. Of one thing 
the widow was sure, the Winsteds had not returned ; and she displayed 
no gushing eagerness to talk about Jessie. But she told him, incidentally, 
where the Winsted cottage was, and, becoming restless again, he de- 
parted—but not to bed; for, first, he strolled off to the Winsted place, 
still farther toward the sea; an unobtrusive house, with a thick band of 
trees at the rear that stretched darkly, curving off, toward the side-road. 
Everything else about the‘house was dark, too, and, rambling around it, 
Otis convinced himself that there was no sign of life there. 

Leaving it, he went on and on, again in the quarter of the sea, a long 
half-mile to the beach. 

It was late when he returned, and, passing the Winsted cottage, he 
glanced up and perceived lights in several of the windows. He paused 
and approached the house a little. The night was quiet; all the village 
seemed to have gone to sleep; and he felt certain, after listening, 
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that he could detect a dull and wandering sound of voices behind the 
windows, faint as the breezy murmur of those bells in the church tower 
had been the night before. 

The windows also grew dark or bright fitfully, as if persons were mov- 
ing to and fro within, carrying candles as they went. 

Evidently the occupants had returned. Strange! # How in the world 
did they get here ?” Otis asked himself. He was thoroughly puzzled, and 
went away, saying, half aloud: “ This is something like mystery !” 


IV. 
A SUDDEN MEETING. 


Since he saw no reason why there should be any mystery at all, he was 
in a’state of puzzle when he reached Mrs. Lake’s door. 

There another surprise awaited him. He had overstayed the customary 
hour of retiring recognized in simple, sleepy Easthampton; and, as 
latch-keys did not come within the view of the local domestic code, he 
was in some danger of being shut out. This fact he began to appreciate 
when he saw all the other houses closed and darkened. But he placed his 
reliance on Rigdon. 

A single dim light burned in the Lake abode, and the door was opened 
to him by Beatrice! Otis was astounded. 

“Hush!” said Beatrice, with a blush to emphasize her warning. 
‘** Mother’s asleep, and you must make no noise.” 

It was not wholly unpleasant to be put upon such confidential terms 
with so charming a maiden ; yet the situation struck Otis as being irregu- 
lar and unlooked-for. 

** But what’s become of Rigdon—my man, you know?” he asked, echo- 
ing her melodramatic whisper. © 

‘*Oh, mother wouldn’t let him stay in the house after half-past nine. 
You know he’s to sleep in that nice room off the barn.” 

- “Oh, well. But I had no idea of keeping you up waiting,” Otis an- 
swered, penitently. ‘‘I should think your brother Jason would have been 
on hand.” 

“*So he would,” the girl explained, “ but he was called away suddenly 
on a job of driving a gentleman to the north side—to Three Mile Har- 
bor.” 

“Well, well; it’s too bad. I didn’t expect to be out so late.” Otis 
contrived to look doleful. 

“Tm sure it don’t matter to me, if you don’t mind,” said Beatrice, quite 
simply. 

In elaborate sotto voce he replied: ‘ But it will be a long time before 
Jason comes back. Won't you let me sit up, instead of you, and wait for 
him?” 
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Beatrice shook her head with great vigor, to make up for not being at 
liberty to speak aloud. ‘‘No,” she said. ‘Jason has a key to the 
kitchen. It's late; and you'd better go up to your rest.” 

Otis felt flattered and at the same time belittled, as if he were a pet bird 
expected to seek his roost and close his eyes whenever this young woman 
saw fit to shut him into his cage and darken it. 

“You must be very tired,” he said. 

Beatrice answered aptly : ‘‘I thought you must be.” 

She looked as if she would like to ask him what could possibly have 
kept him from coming back at a more seemly time ; and he admired the 
dignity and reserve with which she repressed her curiosity. Then, as if 
she feared that he might be searching for something more to say, she ad- 
vised him, hurriedly: ‘I’m sorry we can’t talk loud ; but mother is such 
a light sleeper!” 

He responded with a look of exaggerated intelligence, signalled a noise- 
less ‘‘ Good-night ” with his lips as he took the candle that she handed 
him, and began to ascend the stairs, lifting his feet so high and setting 
them down again with such easy quietude that he might have been sup- 
posed to be riding upward at a funereal pace on an imaginary bicycle. 

Suddenly a queer sound below caught his attention, and he glanced 
around. The disaster had come ! 

Beatrice, overwhelmed by the necessity of resorting to tragic whispers, 
and then by the comic solemnity of the athlete in trying to mount the stairs 
without noise, was laughing at him. 

True, it was not aloud laugh. The necessities of the case preventcd 
that. But the crushing fact must be faced all the same. She was laugh- 
ing at him ; just as he had dreaded that she might. 

Yet this was not the worst of it. The humor of the affair broke upon 
Otis, too, so that he was compelled to laugh at himself. Such occasions 
in his life were very rare, and he by no means approved of them. To 
laugh at himself was, in his mind, one of the grossest improprieties he 
could commit. But there was no help for it now. The situation had 
overpowered him. Therefore Beatrice and he laughed together, in sub- 
dued chuckles that threatened every moment to become explosions. . 

‘I’m so sorry—so sorry,” whispered Beatrice, commanding herself with 
a remarkable effort. ‘‘ But we—can’t—talk—loud!” Then the paroxysm 
of stifled mirth returned upon her, and she withdrew into the sitting-room, 
softly closing the door. 

Otis recovered his gravity at once, and when he reached his rooms re- 
marked to his candle, as he set it down on the table: ‘ The members of 
the Lake family are certainly, thus far, very original.” This observation 
comforted him a little for the indignities which he felt that Jason and 
Beatrice had put upon him in their diverse ways. 

Sleep fell upon him so soon as he dropped into bed. And with sleep 
there came, in spite of the annoyance that had. pricked him, a lulling 


sense of delight in the simple frankness and kindness with which Beatrice 
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Lake had met him, in her humble way. It was agreeable, too, he found, 
to remember that, although humble, she was a beauty. . 

When he woke, amid the glad, fresh morning that was bursting i in at his 
windows like a thousand golden javelins fledged with the wings and whiz- 
zing with the songs of birds, his thoughts were all of Jessie again. ‘‘She’s 
here! she’s here!” the birds seemed to chatter and carol from among the 
trees. 

Six o’clock had struck, and Rigdon was knocking at the door. 

‘‘ Buggy’s all ready, sir,” said Rigdon, ‘‘ to take you down to the beach.” 

Otis jumped into his rough morning suit, with pea-jacket, which the 
valet had laid ready for him the night before, and hastened down to the 
barnyard. There he found Rigdon, who had harnessed a hired horse and 
was standing at its head. And there he also found Jason, who was groom- 
ing the weary steed of the Lake establishment. 

Jason stared at him in amazement. ‘ Thought you city folks didn’t 
get up quite so early,” said he. 

‘* Indeed ?” Otis returned. ‘ But I'm rather surprised to see you! 1 
heard you were out late last night.” 

“ How did you know that?” asked Jason, Then he lowered his voice. 
* Look here,” he said, ‘‘ don’t go talking about that, please,” 

not?” 

** Because the gentleman I drove said it wasn't to be mentioned.” 

* Oh, all right! Is it serious and confidential?” 

* Yes, sir,” was the reply. 

“Then I'll keep it so,” said Otis, getting into the buggy. ‘‘ Jump in, 
Rigdon, and drive.” 

It was a breezy little stretch down to the sands, Arrived there Otis 
sprang out of the buggy and began to strip. 

‘*T heard last night, sir,” Rigdon ventured, faltering, ‘‘ that the bathing- 
master said it wouldn’t be safe to go in this morning, on account of the 
rough water. They do say it’s fearful dangerous here, sir.” 

Rigdon,” said his master—for Otis adhered distinctly to the theory of 
being a master in every way—‘‘ you learned something about driving 
yesterday, and this morning you have harnessed a horse in good style, 
First time T ever knew you to do it well, Now you have got to learn some- 
thing about good awimming!" 

Flinging off the last of his garments, Otis ran down the sloping beach 
and atraight into the waves, An immense roller atruck and curled over 
him almost at hia firat step into the water, 

Rigdon, looking on, shivered, Otis did not, He disappeared under the 
combing billow with a dive, and shot out beyond it, Then Rigdon be- 
held the big head and the powerful shoulders of the young man uplifted 
above the waters, but swaying with their wild motion like a mass of cork 
or driftwood. 

Another fierce breaker came, and there was another plunge. Still the 
broad shoulders and the dominant head came uppermost, Life-lines ran 
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out from the shore to buoys anchored in the sea ; but Otis had scorned these 
aids, and had rushed into the surge outside their limits. When he had 
swum a certain distance, Rigdon’ saw him swerve around and try to regain 
the shore. There appeared to be some difficulty about his getting back. 
Rigdon could see the great rollers sucking at Otis and trying to draw him 
down ; and he shivered again. All at once, it seemed to him that Otis 
was drowning ; for the young man’s body was flung out almost on the sur- 
face of the waves, and his face appeared to be sinking into the water. 

There was no one else on the beach. There was no help near. Rigdon 
did not know what todo. But, glancing about vaguely for aid, he heard 
the soft crush of wheels in the sand. Jason Lake was there, with a carry-all. 

“Mr. Knight is drowning!” cried the valet to Jason, ‘‘ Can’t you save 
him ?” 

‘«T guess not,” said Jason, calmly. 

The next instant Otis Knight walked up to them, dripping and panting, 
and saying: ‘‘ Well, that sea was a little tougher than I bargained for!” 

‘*So I thought,” Jason affirmed, in a loud voice. “I hitched up and 
drove down here to tell you you'd better not try it.” 

With that he clucked to his horse, turned the carry-all, and drove away 
again, 

“T just saved myself by lying flat on the water and drifting in with the 
surf,” Otis explained to Rigdon, coolly. ‘ Now, rub me down with a rough 
towel.” 

This process being finished, he observed to Rigdon, while getting his 
clothes on: “That boy Jason has good stuff in him, after all. But he 
might as well have given me a hint about the danger before I left the 
barn.” 

‘* Perhaps he thought, sir, that yott wouldn’t listen then,” Rigdon made 
bold to suggest. 

* And he was right if he did,” Otis admitted. ‘‘There’s nothing like 
actual experiment to convince a man,” 

Driving back to the house he breakfasted, after which Mrs. Lake en- 
tered the dining-room, and, with a resigned and far-off look, handed him a 
key, 

What's this?” he asked, 

"T thought,” aaid Mra, Lake, “maybe you might be out late again, 
nome time, That's the key to the front door,” 

Otia pocketed the key, Thereupon she marched out of the room 
silently, 

But the meeting with Beatrice was not so easy for our hero, (By the 
way, is he our hero? I'm not sure of that yet.) He lighted a cigar after 
breakfast, and went out to sit and smoke under the trees at the house-front. 

Beatrice happened to be coming up the path at the moment. She 
paused and said bashfully: “Oh, Mr. Knight! I ‘hope you didn’t think 
I was rude last night.” 


“Rude?” He sent up asmall whiff of smoke, like an exclamation- 
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point, white and chalky, on the morning air, to indicate astonishment. 
“On the contrary, Miss Lake, I thought you were very attentive and 
kind.” 

“But I couldn’t help it, really!” Beatrice exclaimed, irrelevantly. 
“Tt was all so funny.” 

“Oh, you mean you couldn’t help laughing? Well, I must own up. I 
couldn’t help it either.” 

‘*Perhaps you don’t understand,” Beatrice went on, rather embarrassed. 
“I—I wasn’t laughing at you, but only at the—the way things were.” 

“‘T see,” said Otis, in great good-humor. ‘I’m glad it’s only the way 
things were; for then you won’t laugh at me the way things are. Do you 
agree to that?” 

**Oh, I don’t know. I wouldn’t like to promise. For when I promise 
it’s for good. And you know I—something might happen so I should 
laugh again.” 

She went on quickly up the path, leaving Otis in a queer frame of 
mind, in which the reflection again came uppermost that the Lakes were 
a somewhat original and wholly unconventional family. 

As he reviewed the events of the previous day and evening he began to 
think it would be awkward to present himself at once to the Winsteds. 
“ How can I explain to them that I know they’ve arrived ?” he asked him- 
self. ‘*No one else knew it last night; and they would guess at once 
that I’ve been watching for them. Then there’s another thing. As soon 
as they see me here they'll understand that I came just on that hint of 
Winsted’s yesterday ; and it will look devilish pointed. No! I must 
steer clear of them and let things take their course.” 

So resolved, he went over to look for Manton Wilder, and encountered 
that guileless worthy emerging from ‘the porch of his dwelling-place. 

‘*Good-morning, Knight. Night always turns to morning!” cried 
Wilder, airily. “I’m just off to the beach. Got an effect there that I 
was trying the other day ; and I’m going to look for it again. Will you 
come along?” 

‘* What time do people bathe ?” Otis inquired. 

‘* From ten to eleven o’clock.” 

It was now after nine, so Knight agreed to walk with him. They had 
not been long at the beach—where Wilder at once pitched his vast yellow 
umbrella, beginning to sketch and to dabble with water-colors—when peo- 
ple began to arrive—on foot, in pony-carriages, in carts and beach wagons 
—and scattered themselves on the broad sand-belt. Some set up gayly 
striped and colored tents to protect them from the sun, which was now 
beginning to blaze furiously. Others went up to the bath-houses to pre- 
pare for a cautious dip in the edge of the wildly seething surf. Wilder 
consulted his watch methodically. ‘‘This umbrella isn’t like my board- 
ing-house,” he observed, as if reading from the watch-face. ‘It has room 
for only one. But I’ll see you a little later, Knight, when I’ve got some 


work done.” 
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There was a shelter on the beach, made by a frame of stakes and roof- 
poles, covered with young branches of oak on which the leaves, already 
dried by the fierce sun, matted themselves in a picturesque and effective 
canopy of bronze and gold. Under this benches were placed, where 
nurse-maids and children and a few ladies and gentlemen loitered. To- 
ward this Otis took his way. 

‘* And how is Mrs. De Graff to-day?” he asked. He had discovered the 
widow sitting near the end of a bench, with one of her children by her side. 

She answered with a smile: “A little better, thank you.” 

Mrs. De Graff made no pretensions to beauty; but her small, round 
face was well browned by the sun, which gave it a wholesome look, and 
the thin, dark eyebrows, drawn down at the corners pathetically, imparted 
an air of distinction quite in keeping with the claims of the ancient New 
York family into which she had married. 

“‘Oh, I didn’t know you had been ill!” Otis exclaimed, with solicitude. 
‘*No; I see you haven’t,” as she smiled upon him again. 

“‘T was only joking,” she said. “Sit down here.” And she made room 
for him on the bench. ‘‘I want to talk to you. How is your aunt, Mrs. 
Suffield? I think the world of her. Couldn’t we persuade her to come 
here for a fortnight ?” 

‘‘T’m afraid she’s greatly occupied,” said Otis, to whom the thought of 
his aunt’s appearing on this scene was far from welcome. ‘‘ She’s at Bev- 
erly Farms now. But you kuow she’s always busy making changes in the 
Boston house. When I go back there I’m never sure of the place, she 
alters it so. I believe there’s a bay-window going out in the front now, 
with a gilded roof. That's a terrible innovation for Boston, you know.” 

‘*Yes ; the gilded age ought not to penetrate our Athens,” laughed the 
widow. ‘‘ But then, what can you expect of gilded age when gilded 
youth insists on penetrating everywhere?” She poked the point of her 
long parasol into the golden sand, so that it seemed to sharpen the little 
thrust she had given him. 

“The old and the young must both have their day, I fancy,” said Otis, 
blandly, in retort. 

‘* Surely you don’t call Mrs. Suffield so very old?” asked Mrs. De Graff, 
reproachfully. ‘‘ You were asking me about the Winsteds last night,” 
she went on. ‘‘I’m so glad you knowthem! They are near neighbors of 
ours, and so very delightful. They must certainly come back to East- 
hampton soon ; and then we shall all see so much of one another. There’s 
very little reserve, comparatively, in a place like this.” 

‘* How charming!” said Otis. But at the same instant he was contrast- 
ing Mrs. De Graff's present cordiality with her seeming coolness the night 
before. He had noticed, also, as he came down the road to the beach with 
Wilder, that the Winsted cottage had resumed its lifeless look, the cur- 
tains were down, and the house was apparently unoccupied again. 

He was wondering what it all meant, when a familiar voice behind him 
said: “Is it possible? Knight, my dear fellow!” 
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He started up, and confronted the cheerful countenance and iron-gray 
whiskers of Mr. Winsted, standing just at the edge of the oak-leaved shel- 
ter. Beyond Mr. Winsted, in the full glare of the sunlight, was Jessie. 

She was dressed in a light fabric of black, somewhat uncommon for 
beach use, with a knot of cherry-colored ribbon at her waist, and a bit of 
it on her broad-brimmed black hat. In that simple dress and with the 
contrast of the strong yellow glare around her, she appeared to him love- 
lier than ever before. But it was to her father that he spoke first. 

‘When did you arrive?” he asked, in a surprise that he felt obliged 
partly to feign, though it was half genuine. 

Mrs. De Graff also murmured her astonished interest. . 

‘Last night,” said Winsted, with genial composure. Yet Otis fancied 
that his eyes and sundry lines in his forehead gave token of fatigue, and 
perhaps of anxiety. ‘‘ We were very late, though. Yes, we came across 
the Sound by steam—a friend’s yacht. Had missed the train, you see.” 

He bent himself devotedly toward the widow, while Otis hurried for- 
ward to Jessie. 

**And you?” said Jessie, nonchalantly, giving him the tips of her fin- 
gers with a graceful bend of the arm; ‘‘ you are more of a surprise than 
we are, I should say. How did you come?” 

“Tf you don’t mind walking along the beach with me I'll tell you,” he 
answered. 

**Oh, if you appeal to my curiosity,” she exclaimed, by way of giving 
herself an excuse for consent. 

They moved off together along the higher part of the sands, while Win- 
sted remained chatting with Mrs. De Graff under the bronzed canopy of 
boughs. As the two young people took the direction that led away from 
the tents and bathing-houses, the crowd did not observe them. But 
Manton Wilder did ; and they were such a pleasing sight that, under shel- 
ter of his umbrella, he made a swift and graphic note of them in his 
sketch-book while they passed. 


V. 
ON THE ‘‘ BEACH-BANKS.” 


“The manner of it was this,” began Otis, and he briefly narrated his 
bicycling adventure. 

Jessie found herself much interested. ‘‘ Well, really,” she said, ‘‘I 
thought our style of getting here was rather novel; but it seems as if you 
had almost equalled us in that line. And you never mentioned yesterday 
that you thought of coming.” 

** You didn’t ask,” said Otis. 

“Tf we had only known—” she resumed ; then stopped abruptly. He 
wondered whether she had been about to suggest t that he might have come 


with them. 
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‘* Well, for one thing,” he returned, “I didn’t know myself. That is, 
I decided rather suddenly, after seeing you.” 

But it was evident from her musing and slightly troubled expression 
that the thought in her mind had not referred to the pleasure of having 
his company on the trip. What was it, then? 

‘* Where are you staying?” she asked, with conventional interest. 

_ His reply brought the same troubled look into her face again. But 
to do with her reverie ? 

Curiosity got the better of Otis; and, thinking he might draw out 
something, he said what he had not intended to: “Do you know, I 
thought last night you must have come back ?” 

Her glance of almost startled inquiry obliged him to give his explana- 
tion at once; but he tried to make his night ramble appear accidental and 
what could Mrs. Lake possibly have unimportant. 

“You must have thought it very queer,” said Jessie. 

‘* Well, of course I couldn’t account for it at the time.” 

“No.” He fancied that Jessie, though reluctant to speak further, yet 
felt herself compelled to add something to her father’s statement. ‘ When 
we missed the train I thought we’d better wait in New York ; but he said 
as we'd left the hotel we’d better come out to some friends in Connecticut, 
across the Sound, and stay over night. Then, when we got there, his friend 
offered to bring us over in his yacht. That sounds very fine; but I assure 
you it was very uncomfortable, for the yacht is only a little bit of a steamer 
—not what I should choose to travel in at night for such a distance.” 

Otis conveyed by his manner a deferential sympathy. ‘‘Too bad! You 
must have been awfully tired. And then I suppose you had to drive after 
you landed.” 

‘‘ Yes,” she said. ‘‘ But if was worse for papa’s friend, because he in- 
sisted on driving back to his boat after coming with us to the house.” 

What Beatrice had told him about the nocturnal gentleman whom 
Jason had carried to Three Mile Harbor recurred to Otis; but as Jason 
had cautioned him not to mention the matter he was silent. The mys- 
tery, however, instead of being cleared up, was growing deeper. Still, if 
there were anything to be concealed, why should Jessie have spoken about 
this visitor so openly ? ; 

‘Rather a devoted friend, I should say,” he remarked. ‘‘ But if you'll 
believe me, Miss Winsted, I envy him. He must be very fond of—your 
father.” And the word brought to him a ray of light, a swift apprehen- 
sion. Suppose the man were a friend of Jessie’s—an admirer—even, per- 
haps, an accepted suitor ? 

Yes, that would account for his devotion, and, if the engagement were 
still private, would also explain his desire not to be seen or heard of at 
present ; whereas Jessie might think that by calling him her father’s 
friend there was no harm in letting it be known that such a person had 
come with them to the cottage and darkly gone his way again. 

But if this was to be the end of the mystery, it was also to be the be- 
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ginning of jealousy. That very unpleasant emotion lost no time in creat- 
ing an active disturbance in Otis’s mind. It hurried him on at an impetu- 
ous pace. 

Jessie, answering his last remark about the unknown friend, said with- 
out embarrassment : ‘‘ Yes, I believe he is closely attached to papa.” 

Her coolness, however, seemed only to make Otis’s excitement blaze 
higher. ‘‘ Quite the sort of man I would like to know,” he said. ‘‘Isup- 
pose I never have met him?” 

He put this as a query; but she chose to take it as if he were merely 
drawing a conclusion and speaking to himself. At the same time, the di- 
rect gaze that she turned upon him contained a sort of calm defiance. I: 
apparently meant: ‘‘ I have spoken frankly, so far. What else have you 
a right to demand? If there’s anything more to be known, you shall not 
learn it from me.” 

This, at least, was the meaning that Otis imagined. ‘‘ Of course,” he 
said, ‘if you won’t tell me I can’t know.” 

“ Know what?” asked Jessie, with a distant air. 

Seeing that he had placed himself at a disadvantage, he abandoned the 
inquiry. 

“There’s something else which you don’t know and J might tell,’ ” he 
observed, aggravatingly. 

Jessie laughed. Her dark and slender face—which, in spite of the en- 
livening color in her cheeks, always looked rather serious in repose—be- 
came especially charming when she laughed. 

“You're trying my curiosity again,” she said ; ‘ but I’m afraid it’s al- 
most exhapsted.” 

_* You may be sure mine isn’t, though,” he retorted. ‘‘ So I will supply 
curiosity enough for two. Miss Winsted, I had a purpose in coming down 
here!” 

She changed the position of her parasol a little, and shot a half-glance at 
him. ‘Did you?” sheasked. ‘‘ Well, that relieves my mind immensely.” 

‘Can you guess what it was ?” 

‘Probably it was to try to pique me in some way,” she smiled. 

‘“No; your guess is wrong,” he said, triumphantly ; and then, with so- 
licitade : “How could you think that? To annoy you in any way would 
be a great sorrow to me.” 

Jessie paused and glanced around. ‘‘Haven’t we come rather far?” 
she asked. ‘‘ Mrs. De Graff and papa will think they have lost us.” 

They had reached a spot which was quite deserted. From here thie 
oak-bower and the tents and the little swarm of people whom they had 
left behind in the distance looked very small and insignificant. On one 
side the sea spread its vast expanse, and on the other a line of low sand- 
hills shut them out from the inland view. 

‘* We will go back in a minute—whenever you please,” said Otis. ‘“ But 
first let’s climb this little ridge. There must be a pretty view there.” 

He took her hand, helping her up the short ascent. 
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The row of dunes which they mounted formed an improvised natural 
bulwark to protect the low-lying land against encroachments of the sea. 
These heaps, known in the neighborhood as “ beach-banks,” had been 
piled up by wind and wave, or were the remnants of some old barrier bluff 
now slowly melting away. Rising eccentrically in small mounds, or tiny 
beetling peaks, with gaps and hollows broken in them here and there, 
they seemed to have taken shape at hazard ; and you might easily believe 
they would assume a new variety of form, any day, in the next heavy blow 
or at the next attack of a tempestuous tide. For although their tops 
were covered with coarse, bristling grass, there was nothing permanent 
about them. 

“We stand on a shifting foundation here,” Otis said to her, as they 
gained a small bare spot scooped out in the midst of the grasses. 

‘*Yes, indeed,” said Jessie. ‘‘ But you were right about the view. It 
is delightful!” She closed her parasol and held her hat with one hand 
to keep it from blowing off. ‘We can see more sails out there on the 
water than when we were lower down. And then how interesting it is to 
have the country stretched out before us on this other side.” 

She turned and surveyed a swampy pool sheltered by the dunes; the 
slanting meadows and rolling fields; the house-roofs and church-spire half 
screened by trees ; the dense veil of young and bright green forest closing 
in the background as far as one could see. The whole outlook in that di- 
rection was exquisitely peaceful ; while, on the other hand, divided from 
this reposeful landscape only by a narrow rampart of hilly sand, the un- 
limited sea frothed and thundered in savage unrest. 

‘* What a contrast!” she exclaimed, comparing the two views. 

Otis was impressed. ‘‘* We are as near heaven by sea as by land,’” he 
quoted, ‘‘ Did you know that that was the motto of one of my ancestors ?” 

‘‘T think you told me once,” Jessie said. . ‘‘No doubt it’s true ; but I 
think I should prefer the land route.” 

‘* As to that,” he answered, ‘‘I myself believe I’m a little nearer heaven, 
up here with you, than if I were down there on the water.” 

The lurking carmine deepened in her face. ‘‘ You have too much im- 
agination. Hadn’t we better return to realities?” She pointed with her 
parasol toward the spot from which they had come, and set one foot on the 
sloping bank as if to go down again. 

“Do you want to drag me away just when I am approaching a celestial 
region ?” Otis asked, with great earnestness. ‘‘ Please listen to me, Miss 
Winsted! I know it may seem abrupt——” 

‘*Certainly this descent is,” she replied. 

“Then let me help you,” he proposed. He caught her arm; but held 
her back by it. ‘‘ No!” he cried, vehemently. ‘‘ You shall not leave here, 
yet.” 

Jessie gave him a sharp, forbidding glance. She began to say, “ You 
have no right to——” But, checking herself, she assumed another tone. 
‘* Why shouldn’t I go? Is there any danger?” she asked. 
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“Danger for me—yes,” Otis declared. “You must listen to me, and 
save me from it if you can.” 

It was Jessie’s turn to be mystified, for an instant. ‘‘ This is very ex- 
traordinary,” she said, as he released her arm. But it was plain enough 
that she was ready now to listen. 

‘*T came here to find out something,” Otis proceeded, doggedly. 

A look of dread appeared in Jessie’s eyes ; yet she spoke lightly. ‘‘To 
find out something?” she repeated. ‘‘ But how can I possibly help you 
in that, Mr. Knight ?” 

‘* You are the only person who knows,” he replied. 

‘* Well, then, what is it?” she asked. 

Otis’s eyes beamed fire. “It’s this,” he said, quickly : ‘‘I love you, and 
want to know if you'll consent to be my wife.” 

She shrank away, feeling that she was taken unawares; for, in spite of 
his ardent manner, what he had been saying just: before had led her off to 
other thoughts, and his declaration now came unexpectedly. 

‘* But you spoke about danger,” she said, with an effort. 

“So I did,” Otis answered ; ‘‘the danger that you might refuse me.” 

It was on her lips to say “ And I do refuse you.” Yet she did not 
speak. He saw that a conflict of some sort was going on in her mind, 
though he could not grasp its purport. What she said was this: ‘‘ I don't 
believe you mean any deception, Mr. Knight; but you may have deceived 
yourself. You say you came here to have me tell you something. But— 
if you won’t consider me harsh—I think what you-really came to find out 
was whether you love me or not.” 

With all his confident self-approval Otis found it hard to meet that 
thrust. Privately, he could not deny that she had struck alarmingly near 
to the truth, or at least what had been the truth until quite lately. But 
confession and debate, either with himself or with het, would mean defeat ; 
and the mere man in him, apart from the lover, rose in wrath against that 
possible result. It was a point of pride with him, now, to win at all haz- 
ards. 

In a tone of injury he said: “ Probably a woman does not know her 
own mind always at first ; and a man may not either. But when he has 
spoken—that’s another thing. Don’t you see that it makes a great differ- 
ence? You accuse me, Jessie! Well, no; I won’t say you accuse me, 
but you misunderstand. Because I waited a little—no; I don’t mean 
that! But because a man doesn’t speak till he knows, you doubt me. 
Now I know ; and I ask you a question, but I ask it only about yourself.” 

Jessie was losing her composure. ‘‘ You must not go on, Mr. Knight,” 
she said. ‘*How gan you propose this? We have met so seldom. We 
are not old friends; and you know so little of us.” 

‘‘You mean your father, your family ?” he inquired, eagerly. ‘‘ What 
does that matter? You have few relatives, I believe; you stand by your- 
selves. If anything, that’s an advantage. I’m almost alone in the world, 
too. Why should we care? If we love each other we shall have no need 
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of the rest ; and there will be no one to distract us from our happiness or 
interfere with it.” 

“No, no; it’s something you must not think of,” said Jessie, with a 
tremor of sharp distress. 

“But I shall think of it!” 

The moment before she had seemed almost to cower and supplicate. 
But she now, raised her head proudly, and declared, with cold decision : 
“I don’t love you. Icannot! Oughtn’t that to be enough for you?” 

‘“*No!” he flung back. “If you don’t love me now, the time will come 
when I shall convince you that you can.” ; 

“Never,” said Jessie. ‘‘I see that you are strong and good, in a way. 
Does that flatter you a little? Well, then, take comfort from it, because 
it’s all I can give you. I’ve reminded you that you don’t know me well, 
and that our positions are unlike, and all because I wish to be generous to 
you; don’t you see? You try to return it by putting yourself at my com- 
mand. Of course that’s generous, too. That’s where you are strong and 
good. So let’s agree that we’ve done our best for each other. There can 
be nothing more. It’s impossible!” 

Otis, with a resolute air, was about to speak again, but Jessie would not 
heed. “Come,” she said, ‘‘we must goat once.” She was already in 
motion, and began to descend the bank alone. 

He sprang ahead of her, and, standing lower down, offered his hand ; but 
she ignored his attempt to aid her. 

He was bewildered and stunned. It had never occurred to him that he 
could meet with so complete a repulse, and he hardly knew how to get rid 
of his mortification. 

“Tt seems so strange,” he said, in a subdued way, as they began their 
return. ‘It’s difficult to believe this thing has happened, Miss Winsted. 
You've given me a terrible blow.” 

‘*Don’t say that,” she begged him, gently. “I have done only what 
couldn’t be helped.” a 

He gazed about inertly. In the last few minutes all his surroundings 
had apparently undergone a complete change. The beach that recently had 
looked so bright and cheery was now a forlorn waste ; the great, noisy 
sea was ugly and irritating ; the clear sky was an utter blank, devoid of 
interest, and Otis even fancied that he himself had been transformed. He 
could almost see himself walking along there as a person whom he had 
never known—a very crestfallen and uncomfortable young man indeed. 

Jessie Winsted alone had not suffered change, except that she seemed 
even more intoxicatingly beautiful and entrancing. 

‘Of course,” he said to her, ‘‘you know I’m very sorry to have dis- 
tressed you, to have put you to this trouble.” 

She answered. him, with heightened color and with such an air of pride 
as a sea-nymph riding the crest of a wave might be supposed to have: 
**You mustn’t think of that either. If you have given me distress, I 
have done the same to you. And, as I said, we’ve both tried to behave 
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fairly to one another. So the account is even, isn’t it? Don’t let’s reopen 
it—for we might not do as well another time.” 

What sort of a woman was it that spoke to him in this noble sort of way, 
with such clear intelligence and fine justice? Otis wondered at her, and 
the fascination of her dignity and calm grew upon him. 

Like a good soldier, who admits defeat but is determined to dispute 
every inch of the way as he falls back, Otis abruptly stopped in their walk 
and rallied for another struggle. 

‘*One moment,” he said. ‘You must give me a little time to grapple 
with my defeat.” 

Jessie paused too, but he could see in her eyes a faint light of reproach. 
‘* Be careful,” she said. ‘I will hear you. But if we stop here to talk, 
it may make cthers talk. The people down there can see, remember.” 
And she nodded toward the beach-bower and the bathers, within easy 
glance along the beach, although still not very near. 

‘**T have only one thing to ask,” Otis pleaded. ‘‘I believe it’s the usual 
thing in these cases. But there are circumstances that give me a special 
reason.” 

‘* Be quick,” said Jessie; but her tone was considerate and put him at 
his ease. 

‘* Well, it’s this. I may have no right to ask it. Still, when a man’s 
happiness is at stake, he’s apt to claim the right, you see. I want to 
know whether you—that is, whether you’re already pledged to someone 
else.” 

‘*No; you have no right to ask it,” she replied. “And yet it’s the only 
question left you to ask, if you will insist upon questions. Do you mean, 
am I engaged?” 

Yes.” 

“You said ‘pledged’ at first,” Jessie reminded him, ‘and that may 
mean several things. Ob, this is terrible!” she exclaimed, suddenly laps- 
ing from her previous calm into absolute agitation. ‘If I were engaged 
to marry, and it were a secret, how could I tell you? I am not engaged ; 
but there are things that bind me and are beyond my contro]. I cannot 
explain them to you. Don’t you see in what a false position you place 
me? ForI cannot explain, and that leaves youto imagine all sorts of 
things which would not be true. You have done wrong, Mr. Knight, 
to go on with this. Didn’t I tell you that we might not come out so 
well a second time ?” 

Otis was filled with remorse for his persistence, and with pity for her. 
‘*Try to forgive me,” he said. ‘I am stupid to trouble you like this. I 
only thought if there were no other love rf 

Jessie’s eyes flashed. ‘I love no one!” she cried, with an accent of de- 
spair. ‘“ Does that satisfy you? Why should a woman be forced to tell you 
even that much ? You don’t demand it of aman. You cannot ask a man 
to give you the secrets of his heart or his life. Why do you insist upon 
it with me?” 
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She took a few steps through the sand. Otis accompanied her, and 


they continued to walk. 

The wind, which was beating upon them, seemed to have torn from her 
the words that-she had just uttered ; and as it went on assailing them in 
unruly gusts, it gave to all they said the character of something that came 
and went with the wind and was beyond their control. 

“Tf I’m cruel and selfish,” said Otis, ‘‘ it’s because I love you.” 

* Love ought not to be selfish,” Jessie replied. 

‘Mine is,” he answered. “ But if you would give it a chance it might 
become generous.” 

**T love no one,” Jessie repeated. ‘‘I shall never marry.” 

And again their words were torn from them and swept away by the riot- 
ing blasts. 

“You may not love ; but perhaps you will marry,” said Otis. 

**No,” said Jessie. 

A sudden thought occurred to Otis. ‘ Perhaps there is some compul- 
sion,” he suggested. ‘‘If it were that, I would fight with all my strength 
to free you, even though you did not care for me.” 

“No; it is not that.” 

He half believed that Jessie gave him a glance of admiration and grati- 
tude. But he was not sure. 

‘* What can it be then?” he asked. 

‘Another question?” she returned. ‘There are things you can never 
know.” 

“Whatever they may be,” said Otis, ‘‘I shall never believe or think 
anything to your disadvantage.” 

‘‘There may be secrets,” Jessie answered, “‘ that are not mine, yet keep 
me bound.” 

‘* Secrets ?” he repeated. ‘‘ Are they to separate us absolutely ?” 

“Yes, absolutely.” 

‘* But not as friends, I hope! Tell me, Miss Winsted. We are coming 
near the crowd, and then I shall not be able to talk this way. If you for- 
give me, may I come and see you? Shall we be friends ?” 

“ See me?” said Jessie. ‘‘Of course! But friendship is——” 

Whatever else she was going to say was checked, or else caught up and 
borne off by the wind, which all at once obliterated their conversation. 

They were approaching the bower, and Manton Wilder’s high voice 
broke in upon them suddenly: “By Jove! How you are ploughing it 
through the sand! Is it for a wager?” 

The sunlight shone around them ; there was the glare of the bathing 
beach and the chatter of the merry idlers. Their brief scene of emotion 
and the shadows of tragedy were left completely behind them on the 
lonely “ beach-banks.” 
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VI. 


MRS. DE GRAFF. 


Wilder had availed himself of the informality that sometimes encroaches 
on conventional manners at small sea-side resorts. But he saw in a mo- 
ment that his familiar halloo to Otis was out of place, since he himself 
was unacquainted with Miss Winsted. 3 

**T beg your pardon,” he said, immediately, lifting his crumpled hat 
and standing before them in all the meekness of his drooping havelock 
hair, 

Otis frowned at him, Then, recognizing that Wilder's presence was 
even more providential than it had been the day before, he saluted him 
with, Pd almost forgotten you were here, old man, Miss Winated,” he 
turned to Jeanie, may L present my friend, Mr, Manton Wilder? TL think 
you will like to now each other,” 

“Oh, yea, I've heard of Mr, Wilder,” said Jessie, with her usnal grace 
and serenity; ‘as many of us have, | imagine.” 

His hat being alveady off, little Manton could make no other demonstra- 
tion than to bow with his bare head, This he did; but curiously enough, 
after having been so ready to speak withqut introduction, he became silent 
and awkward now that he was duly authorized to converse, 

** Wilder told me,” Otis put in, ‘‘ that he also has heard of your father’s 
engravings from nature. That ought to make a common bond between 
them.” 

Jessie gave him a strangely keen, swift look, and her face darkened a 
shade or two, from which he inferred that she did not altogether approve 
her father’s amateur attempts at art. 

But Wilder took his cue, and responded readily: “ Oh, yes—yes, Bick- 
ersteth—Mr. Bickorsteth—was telling me, Don’t you know, Knight? 1 
mentioned to you that Bick— T should be glad to meet your father, 
Mins Winsted, In he here?” 

Ho put on his eyeglasses, which he seldom used except when in society, 
and began to look around, Otis momentarily expected to see him consult 
his watch for a reply as to Winsted's whereabouts, 

‘‘T think he's here,” said Jessie. ‘‘We left him a minute or two 
ago—— ” 

* Yes, I noticed,” Wilder began, indiscreetly, But some kind power 
curbed his tongue; and he assumed a vague expression, as if he hardly 
knew whether he had spoken or not. 

**Let’s go and find Mr. Winsted,” Otis proposed, hastily. ‘Come 
along, Wilder.” 

** And do put on your hat, Mr. Wilder,” Jessie besought the artist, who 
complied. 

Fully equipped with glasses, hat, and book, Manton accompanied them, 


getting over the ground with a short, ambling pace of surprising celerity, 
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while he murmured to Jessie, in the best society style of broken English : 
“Really, don’t you know—I dare say you'll think it’s awfully funny, but I 
can’t help it ; I don’t need any hat, because my hair’s so thick. You see 
what I mean? Of course, I carry one, you know. It wouldn’t be good 
form not to; would it? No. Wear it, you know, but only—matter of 
form. And of course if—gives anyone pleasure—ah——” 

Here he subsided, and Jessie was convinced that he was an insufferable 
little idiot. Manton Wilder, however, never did himself justice when he 
was doing the fashionable, being in this respect not unlike some thousands 
of other men. But no one could tell whether the effect he made was due 
to momentary silliness or to deliberate satire ; for he was extremely sensi- 
ble on all other occasions, and was never known to do an unkind action. 

They found Winsted and Mra, De Graff just abandoning a couple of re- 
clining chaira, from which they had been watehing the surf, 

soon! Bo soon!" exelaimed Winsted, in a fit of iron-gray play- 
fulness tinged with melancholy, “1 was waiting for you to eall me,” he 
said to his daughter; ‘' but is ib veally time to go?” 

He cast a sentimental glance at Mrs, De Graff, The bright tenta were 
being struck, as if for the departure of a tribe of Bedouins, The last 
dripping bather—a fat man in a baggy suit—was making his way to the 
bath-houses like a newly arrived marine monster; and nurses were bun- 
dling the children into wagons, in various conditions of rosy refreshment 
or sun-broiled fretfulness. 

“Yos; I’m afraid we must be off,” said Jessie. ‘‘ But first, papa, you 
must meet a fellow-artist.” 

The introductions were effected. ‘ Mrs. De Graff, I—ah—already have 
the pleasure,” said Wilder. 

‘* Delighted, Mr. Wilder! Delighted beyond measure,” cried Winsted, 
shaking the artist’s hand with a fervor that bordered on pathos, ‘“ We all 
know your works, But you must let us see the contents of your sketch- 
hook, Now, really!” 

Wildor hung back, But Mra, Do Graff said, ' Pray do.” 

“T've nothing here, Ib amounta to nothing,” Wilder objected, drop. 
ping at once into his quiet, artistio manner, But they would not let him 
off; and at last he opened his book, 

He showed them innumerable rough memoranda of heads, figures, 
groups, and one or two color-studies in which he had embodied bits of the 
beach and the stragglers and the bronze-roofed shelter. 

‘* Admirable |” cried Mrs. De Graff. ‘ See how he has got the char- 
acter in that face.” 

‘And all this high-light and out-door effect,” murmured Winsted. 
“Why, it’s worthy of Ricco!” 

‘Or of nature,” Otis added, with a complimentary turn toward Winsted. 

“Ah! Now you're talking,” said Wilder, who was becoming more and 
more natural. ‘Mr. Winsted, why can’t I see some of your work ?” 


‘‘T haven’t got it with me,” the elder man answered. ‘‘ I’m afraid my 
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‘daughter said too much when she spoke of me as your fellow-artist, I'm 
only a dabbler, you know; and what I do is in a different Jine from yours. 
Still—there’s not much to show—but if you could come to my cottage— 
why not take tea with us this evening?” Here it seemed to strike him 
that Wilder ought not to have a monopoly of attention. He switched off 
his invitation, and ran it full tilt at Otis. ‘ Won’t you come, Knight, and 
bring Mr. Wilder with you?” he concluded. 

Otis made up his mind in a second.’ After what had happened he 
could not go; to-day, at least, it would be more than he could bear to 
meet Jessie again, and surely it would be quite as embarrassing for her to 
see him. 

He had a conscience ; but he resorted to stratagem. ‘‘I should be aw- 
fully glad to come,” he said; “but I asked Wilder to dine with me this 
evening.” 

Wilder glared at him in amazement through his glasses, which were 
quite impenetrable because of a ray of sunlight reflected from them at the 
moment; and then he pulled out his watch for corroboration. ‘‘ Why, 
so you did, old man!” he exclaimed, after examining the dial. ‘‘ You did 
ask me to dine.” . 

He consoled himself for the deception by recalling that general invita- 
tion which Otis had thrown out the day before. 

Everybody wondered at the functions of Wilder’s watch—since it was 
now only midday. But Winsted merely said: ‘‘ Oh, well, then another 
time. Call it to-morrow evening instead. At six thirty.” 

Otis bowed acceptance ; and Wilder regained self-command enough to 
say, ‘‘ Most happy!” after which he dropped down on the soft sand, in a 
negligent pose, and relaxed his grasp on the sketch-book, which up to 
this point he had allowed no one to handle without his supervision. 

Winsted, in an access of enthusiasm, stooped and picked up the book. 
“T believe there are more treasures here,” he said; ‘‘ for I noticed, Mr. 
Wilder, that you kept your finger down on certain pages.” 

As luck would have it he opened on the page where Wilder had re- 
corded his fleeting glimpse of Jessie and Otis walking. ‘‘ Why, this is to 
the life!” he cried. ‘‘ And you didn’t know my daughter! How did you 
get it?” 

“ By looking,” said Wilder, lazily, crushing his hat further down over his 
eyes, where he lay outstretched. 

«Just glance at this,” Winsted advised Mrs. De Graff. ‘ J didn’t know 
those two had been walking together along the beach ; but it seems Mr. 
Wilder discovered them and has put it on paper.” 

Mrs. De Graff contemplated the page over Winsted’s shoulder. ‘‘ You 
have sharp eyes, Mr. Wilder,” she said. 

‘*Eh! what’s that?” asked Wilder, starting up like a man awaking 
from a doze. ‘Oh, yes, I can see pretty well sometimes, when I've got 
my glasses on—and sometimes without 'em, too, 1t’s my business, you 


know, to see things, I can’t help it.” 
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Au they all sauntored up together toward the road, Mrs, De Graff con- 
trived to talk with Otis apart. 

“Do you know, I’m jealous?” she said. 

“ How?” he asked, flattered. 

“ Why, you have engaged yourself for to-night and to-morrow night, 
without giving me a chance at you. When are you coming to me?” 

‘* Whenever you please,” he said. 

“Tea is our chief festivity here,” Mrs. De Graff explained. ** But as I 
see that you bring with you the custom of late dinner, I shall ask you to 
dine.” She invited him for the next night but one. ‘‘ You see you are in 
immediate demand. And if there is anyone you would like to meet—— ” 

“Oh, no; no!” Otis interposed, hurriedly. ‘‘ That is, if it is the same to 
you. Let us have a little chat by ourselves, Mrs. De Graff. I should 
value that above anything else.” 

She accepted this tribute with satisfaction, and they parted. 

Otis took Wilder into his buggy, and commissioned Rigdon to carry the 
artist’s umbrella and color-box, on foot, much to the valet’s humiliation. 

“T hope you'll pardon me,” said Otis to his companion, ‘‘ for dragging 
you into a dinner appointment. But there was a general understanding 
between us; and to-day I had special reasons——” 

‘‘Oh, my dear fellow, no excuses! I was just a bit astonished ; but, of 
course, I’m delighted to come.” 

‘Thanks. And the fare is quite decent at Mrs. Lake’s. Besides, I 
told Rigdon to wire to New York for wine and a lot of supplies. So we 
shall manage to eke things out.” 

“Then you mean to stay some time with us?” 

‘* Yes,” said Otis, with a fixed look. ‘‘I shall stay.” 

After the noon-hour, when everyone had lunched or dined, a profounder 
quietude fell upon Easthampton and its summer inhabitants. The bath- 
ing and out-door exercise of the morning, with the moist and drowsy air, 
combined to put nearly all of them to sleep; and Otis, contrary to his 
custom, took a nap. 

The agitation and disappointment of his interview with Jessie had told 
upon his strength; and all through this heavy afternoon sleep the re- 
membrance of his grief pursued him. 

When he opened his eyes the day was far spent. Otis sprang up with 
a general feeling of discontentedness. 

To get all the light possible in his bedroom, he flung open the shutters 
of the windows; and there in the garden, at one side of the house, as he 
looked out, he beheld Beatrice Lake watering the flowers. 

She was throwing a fine spray of sparkling drops on some lowly bushes 
of bride’s-wreath that still held up their long stems densely packed with 
minute rosettes of white. She might have been taken as a typical figure 
of maidenhood showering silent tears upon the emblems of marriage. 

Otis Knight did not think of this, but he was impressed by something 
lovely yet pathetic in her quiet industry among the flowers; and, in 
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vague way, the fact that she was busy over the bride’s-wreath struck him 
as interesting. 

The declining sunlight touched her hair softly, bringing out the hidden 
warmth of its brown tones; and it flashed, also, upon the scattered drops 
as they fell upon the flowers and shrubs. 

‘* By Jove! it’s a queer thing about that girl,” he mused. ‘Each time 
that I have seen her, .it has been in some new light. First, the blaze 
of a match; then the mellow candle flame ; then the fresh, keen ray of 
this morning ; and now the peaceful yet burning light of sunset. And the 
strange thing is, she looks equally well in all.” 

At the end of dinner he said abruptly to Wilder, through the dim, 
wreathing smoke of their cigars: ‘“‘ By the way, old man, that sketch of 
yours this morning—Miss Winsted and myself—what are you going to do 
‘with it?” 

‘** Nothing that I know of. It’s only a rapid scrawl.” 

‘*Deucedly clever, though,” said Otis. ‘I'd like to buy it.” 

“Oh, no,” objected Wilder. ‘‘ You can’t buy it, because it isn’t worth 
buying.” 

** But I'd like to.” 

“Now, see here!” Wilder leaned both his elbows on the table. “If 
I say Tl give you the sketch, you’ll think I’m sordid and calculating. 
And in one way you'll be right, because I should be ‘perfectly willing 
to paint you a good picture on commission ; whereas I won’t sell you a 
pencil-scrawl that isn’t worth selling, although I find that people pick up 
my little scribbles that I’ve given away, and then sell them at a price for 
which I could afford to make a fairly good picture. Now, if you want to 
buy the sketch, after this explanation, you may do so.” 

**T’ll do so,” said Otis. 

A small sum was named by Wilder, and the bargain was made. ‘‘ Now,” 
said Wilder, ‘‘ there’s nothing to prevent my saying that I shall paint you 
a picture and present it to you. Tl tell you what I shall do. I’m going 
to make you that present on your wedding-day! ” 

**You’re a good boy, Wilder,” said Otis, grasping his hand. ‘‘ But 
you're making a safe bargain, for I shall probably never have a wedding- 
day.” 

‘* Very likely,” Wilder assented, with great cheerfulness. ‘‘And then, 
of course, I shall come out ahead.” 

When Wilder was about to go, Otis said to him: ‘‘ Oh, Manton, give 
me a pointer or two about old man Winsted’s engraving work, since we~ 
are to go there to-morrow. What am I to think of it? Something favor- 
able, I hope.” 

‘‘ Certainly, I hope so,” responded Wilder. ‘The rest of us don’t know 
much about it. You see he doesn’t have much to do with us fellows. 
No one ever sees him doing anything; we only see the results. I can’t 
say I blame him, but he’s a mysterious fellow, sort of. He goes off into 


the woods somewhere—nobody can discover where—and then, after a 
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while, he comes back again and shows a print from a plate. Good- 
night!” 

And Wilder disappeared into darkness. 

‘* Mystery again!” thought Otis. But, on the whole, he was not dis- 
pleased. ‘The old man has got some new art-process that he wants to 
conceal,” he reflected. ‘‘Jessie is devoted to him and to his secret, and 
so she won’t marry until her father has triumphed. Yes, it’s some fantas- 
tic thing like that. Now the thing is, to find out the secret, and show her 
why it needn’t stand in our way.” 

He went to bed laughing. 

The next evening was spent at the Winsteds. Jessie looked pale and 
worn, but made herself very agreeable ; and her father’s original engrav- 
ings were shown with considerable success. They were blurry and sug- 
gestive, like bad photographs, and were therefore declared to be extremely 
interesting. 

Otis had his quiet little chat, also, with Mrs. De Graff, on the following 
night when he went to dine with her. As he pulled the door-bell of her 
abode, he was wondering why she had been so cold to him on his first 
visit, and why so cordial on the beach. ‘Can it be that she has designs 
upon me herself? That would account for her not liking the interest I 
showed in the Winsteds. Then she may have decided, on reflection, that 
the best way would be to win me by being gracious. But if that were so, 
why did she carry on that decorous flirtation with old Winsted while I 
was away with Jessie? Perhaps she wanted to make me jealous. Oh, I 

give it up!” 
_ And as the door was opened just then, Otis went in, knowing himself to 
be a desirable match, but still completely at a loss as to the widow’s inten- 
tions, 

The widow's two young daughters, dressed in light stuffs and pale tints, 
vanished after dessert as if they had been mere illusions; and Otis was 
left alone with Mrs. De Graff, and with permission to smoke in the small 
drawing-room while they chatted together. 

Conversation turned, at last, to the Winsteds. ‘Do I know where Mr. 
Winsted came from?” said Otis, in reply to a question. ‘‘Oh, yes; I 
know very well. He came from nowhere and everywhere. He has no fam- 
ily. But he was one of those lucky fellows who get into politics in a quiet 
way and don’t make any fuss about it, but calmly absorb good salaries and 
perquisites. He secured a position in the Treasury at Washington. And 
—you know how it is—shrewd men in government office have a wonderful 
knack of making profitable investments. When he had made enough of 
’em Winsted retired, and has devoted himself to art for the last three 
years. There’s nothing against his character though.” 

“Why should there be?” asked Mrs. De Graff, innocently. 

‘You know what I mean,” Otis answered. It occurred to him that if 
the widow was interested in Winsted and was trying to find out some- 
thing about him, it would be a good plan to encourage her, so that she 
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should pursue Winsted rather than Otis Knight. “If you’re thinking of 
_—possible social relations,” he continued, ‘I should say that Mr. Win- 
sted is perfectly safe. Safe! Yes; and quite desirable, too.” 

“His daughter Jessie,” Mrs. De Graff observed, smoothly, ‘is very 
charming. It’s a pity she hasn’t a more secure position ; for—do you 
know ?—I think she’s quite a beauty.” 

‘‘She has always seemed to me a very pleasing girl,” said Otis, with 
unruffled ease. 

They talked on about other matters; but, as Otis was taking leave, Mrs. 
De Graff said, in her most agreeable manner: “ How stupid of me to have 
forgotten it! I have a pleasant surprise for you. Your aunt, Mrs. Suf- 
field, is coming down to visit me. I received her telegram to-day. So I 
hope you will be in Easthampton for some days yet.” 

: “Yes, indeed,” Otis returned, with the joyous accent that is sometimes 
acquired in the same way that people acquire a foreign language. 

But the moment he was alone outside the house, he said to himself, 
wrathfully : “My aunt coming! What can it mean?” 


VII. 
JASON LAKE. 


No one thought much about Jason Lake at this time, unless it may have 
been his mother or his sister Beatrice ; and as he was not the sort of per- 
son who would be likely to think much about himself either, it was natu- 
ral enough that he should remain unnoticed. This, however, did not pre- 
vent him from noticing other people, and he had lately seen various 
things which brought his observation into play. 

One item that interested him exceedingly was the presence of Otis 
Knight, together with the young man’s very marked devotion to Jessie 
Winsted. A number of days had passed. July was deepening into rich, 
golden weather, and everyone rejoiced in it, as if the month were a ripe 
fruit upon which they were permitted to feast without let or hindrance, 
drinking the sunshine in like a luscious juice that could give them unend- 
ing life and happiness. These inspiriting draughts of light and air had 
enabled Jessie and Otis to forget—or at least ignore—the set-back which 
their pleasant relations had received from his rash proposal; and they 
met each other every day on terms of the same agreeable and unembar- 
rassed acquaintance that had formerly existed between them. Jason, with 
no knowledge of the ‘‘ beach-banks” episode, saw what was going on, 
and it did not please him. 

“This Mr. Knight,” he said to his mother one day, “is a sort of nui- 
sance.”” 

**T do’n’ know but he’s more trouble than he’s worth,” Mrs. Lake ad- 
mitted. 
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“ Well,” returned Jason, gloomily, “they say he’s worth a millicn. I 
don’t know just what the equivalent of that amount is, in trouble.” 

“What d’ you mean by ’quivalent?” his mother asked. 

Jason was a reader of books, and much above the average of the neighbor- 
hood in education. Hence his mother could not always catch his meaning. 

‘*The value,” he explained ; ‘“‘the equal.” 

‘*Oh, as for equal,” his mother said, firing up, ‘‘it ain’t at all certain 
that he’s equal to us. I do’n’ know nothing about his folks; but we've 
been here—that is, your father’s fam’ly, the Lakes, and my fam'ly, the 
Hatchetts—ever since things began. If there’d been a flood round here 
in Easthampton, we’d ha’ been here at the flood, sure; and I guess we'd 
ha’ been in the ark, too! The Lakes and the Hatchetts was always 
chosen folks.” 

“Don’t talk about that, sindhien't ” Jason commanded. ‘It’s of no use. 
Our families run from so far back that they’re forgotten. There’s such a 
thing as a family’s being too old. These other people don’t know any- 
thing about us. They think they own the earth. They’re summer folks, 
you know; and they can’t remember the ‘ winter of our discontent,’ when 
our ancestors and our neighbors’ ancestors founded this place and went 
through such hard struggles to do it.” 

‘*T do’n’ know what ye mean by winter and discontent,” his mother 
grumbled. “I’m contented with my lot—seeing I’ve got you and Bea- 
‘trice ; though I might wish, if it weren’t against ae that your 
poor dear father was still alive.” 

“See here, mother,” said Jason ; “if you begin a talk about father and 
about being so contented, the next thing you'll do will be to cry! I know 
you, of old. I’m not complaining. I’m just as well satisfied as you are. 
The only thing I said was, that Mr. Knight’s a nuisance. First he’s doing 
this, and then he’s doing that. He's playing and flirting with the young 
women, and doing tennis, and riding and driving and wheeling—as he 
calls it—the whole time; and coming back to dress about four times a 
day; and asking for unnatural things to eat and drink at all kinds of 
hours. He’s always brushing round at something or other.” 

“Yes, my son. If Otis Knight ain’t a yedderer, ’m a mushroom!” 
Mrs. Lake declared. 

What she meant by “ yedderer” is not quite clear, unless it were some 
lost word recovered from the early period of American colonization and 
meaning a “goer.” 

‘“‘ Well, certainly,” Jason commented, “you're no mushroom ; and nei- 
theram I. We didn’t spring up in a night—or like a Knight either, I 
might say. Ha! That’s good ; that’s a pun, mother.” 

‘What d’ you s’pose brought Mr. Knight here, anyway?” Mrs. Lake 
propounded. “’S he courting that Winsted girl?” 

“ It looks like it,” said Jason, absently, beginning to whittle a piece of 
hard wood. 


For all her air of inexperience and her limited horizon, Mrs. Lake was 
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not devoid of subtlety. There had been something more than idle curi- 
osity at the bottom of her question ; and her shrewd eye detected in Ja- 
son’s assumed indifference precisely the truth that she had feared. She 
sighed. ‘‘It’s hopeless. There ain’t no sort of chance!” said she, aloud. 

He looked up quickly, with wonderful animation. ‘‘ Do you think that 
way?” he asked. ‘‘I was wondering about it myself; and I don’t see 
why she should fancy him either. No; I don’t suppose there is any 
chance for him.” 

‘*Oh, I didn’t mean that,” said his mother, gravely. 

‘* What did you mean, then?” 


‘*T do’n’ know as I know,” she replied, enigmatically. ‘“ Perhaps Ill 


think it out better by and by.” 

Something warned Jason that it would be wiser not to continue the 
conversation just then. He hurried out to the barn, under the delusion 
that he was carrying with him safely the secret of his heart, which—as a 
matter of fact—his mother had adroitly seized upon as it escaped him 
unawares, 

But he also carried, quite securely, the bit of wood that he had been 
shaping with his knife. It was a belaying-pin, to be used on his sail- 
boat ; a neat little sloop, which owed its existence almost entirely to the 
labor of his hands. Even now, when the sloop needed repairs or replen- 
ishment of outfit, Jason always preferred to supply what was needed, by 
his own skill and toil, at the cost of much time or trouble, rather than to 
get it ready-made or by the help of others. 

This belaying-pin was a clew to his character. It was the emblem of a 
devotion to his boat which was almost ideal. A literary man, one day, 
when the boat was finished, had said to him sportively: “‘As your name 
is Jason, you ought to call this craft The Argo.” And then the literary 
visitor, with kind compassion for the young man’s presumable ignorance, 
began explaining. ‘I don’t suppose you know the old story,” he said ; 
‘**but I'll tell it to you.” 

Whereupon Jason routed the literary man in short order by saying: 
“‘Oh, yes, [ know. But it surprises me you should propose that name. 
Jason—the real Jason, or the old one—was a hero. Seems to me it 
wouldn’t be quite modest to name my boat after that ship of his.” 

For Jason, as I have said, was a reader. In the little cubby-hole up 
under the eaves of his mother’s house, to which he had retired in order 
to make room for their luxurious lodger, there were rows upon rows of 
books, old and new, in cheap bindings, and ranged on pine-board shelves ; 
put among them stood translations from the Greek and the Latin, and 
many excellent volumes that gave glimpses into other literatures. It was 
@ haphazard collection, with all sorts of conflicting things thrown in to- 
gether, good and bad, serious and foolish alike. But Jason was familiar 
with the process of threshing and winnowing on his farm, and he applied 
it to his books. He managed to get out of them what was good, and to 


let the rest waste itself, 
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The literary man’s notion impressed him, however, and in the end, 
waiving his modest scruples, he christened his boat The Argo. 

Up to this June The Argo had been the one love of his life. You know 
what it is, perhaps, to love a horse, or a dog, or q bird ; and yet you may not 
know what it is to love a boat. In the case of a living creature the life 
is all ready to your hand. You donot have to supply it. But in the case 
of an inanimate pet, you have to imagine the life in it. Sometimes this 
makes the inanimate thing all the more precious, 

Jason Lake had not only built, and thereby created, The Argo, but he 
had also endowed her with life. She was not really alive, yet she obeyed 
him like a living creature, answering his will and his desires. Hence he 
felt obliged to believe that she was alive, and he made her so by the 
force of his imagination. So she became doubly his creation, and doubly 
dear to him. ° 

He loved the touch of the tiller that sent her spinning or caused her to 
veer and swerve according to his mood. All her tackle was a delight to 
him, as being so much evidence of her brain-power and her fine spirit. 
Nothing was needed except for him to hoist or reef a sail or two, to let 
out or haul in a sheet, to haul on a few other ropes here and there, or 
ease them, and, lo! The Argo sprang ahead or went about, curved along a 
slanting course, or hung shuddering in stays with nervous impatience ; 
and, in a word, did his bidding, whatever it might be. 

The Argo, further, became his confidant. When he was sailing her alone, 
he could tell her almost anything he wanted to; and she seemed to under- 
stand. 

She was also a medium of communication between him and other people. 
In the summer he took parties out to sail with The Argo; and it was quite 
clear to him that his boat, being one of the company, helped him to talk 
to the others with an ease and freedom which he did not feel when he was 
with them ashore, away from the sloop. 

It is impossible to describe the intense enjoyment he took in this little 
craft, or how happy he was when he felt himself fully in accord with her ; 
when the warm sun caused her to glow with responsive energy under his 
brown, sunburned hand. 

_ But now an entirely new sentiment had come into his heart. He loved 
his boat still with undiminished ardor; yet he loved something else, or 
someone else, more fervently than he did The Argo. 

This other being was Jessie Winsted. She was not submissive, like the 
sloop. She could not be directed or turned at will. However near him 
she might be, even in the company of the sloop, Jessie still seemed far 
away ; she was not under, his control, and she would not respond to him as 
The Argo did. 

The ocean shore at Easthampton is shaved by the Atlantic surge as clean 
as if it were swept daily by some gigantic and remorseless razor. No har- 
borage is offered on that straight, swift beach; and it is impossible to 


moor the smallest vessel there in the face of the awful tempests which 
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batter against a coast-line so exposed. But on the north side of this arm of 
Long Island there are safe retreats and comfortable coves, and the wide 
roadstead of Gardiner’s Bay. It was on that side, therefore, that Jason 
Lake kept The Aryo. ; ; 

A drive of several miles had to be made, chiefly through woodland, in 
order to reach the anchorage. But Mr. Winsted and Jessie had often 
taken this drive and engaged Jason’s boat, and had gone out with him for 
a day’s sailing and fishing. . Occasionally they had cruised with him for 
several days, going up into Peconic Bay and exploring all its ins and outs. 
At these times they lived on the boat, or perhaps went ashore and made a 
camp for the night. 

‘* What hits me as peculiar,” said Jason to Beatrice, on his return from 
these trips, “‘ is that when we land at the most out-of-the-way places, with 
no house near‘us, some of Mr. Winsted’s friends always come there to 
meet him. They have business confabs; and then the friends go away, 
through the woods. Always at night, too. Seems funny; don’t it? But 
mind you don’t tell mother about this!” 

Jason never gave these confidences to his mother; but he was willing 
to impart them to Beatrice ; and she was careful not to reveal them. 

When Otis Knight came he also hired The Argo for short excursions, 
- always taking Jessie and Mr. Winsted with him, and sometimes Mrs. De 
Graff. But from the time of Knight’s arrival the long cruises came to 
an end. There were no more of those occult landings at unfrequented 
spots; no more camps; no more nocturnal conferences between Winsted 
and his assiduous but unknown friends, 

Jason had charged Mr. Winsted for the use of The Argo at such prepos- 
terously low rates that the retired Treasury official ought to have been able 
to see on the face of the account a tolerably clear confession of the young 
man’s real motive. But if the father of Jessie recognized her as a factor 
in the computation, or guessed anything of our farmer-mariner’s hidden 
sentiment, he kept his knowledge to himself for the present. The fact, 
however, could not possibly elude him that, when Otis Knight began hir- 
ing the sloop, the scale of prices rose with astonishing rapidity. 

“ How’s this, Jason ?” heasked him one day, in afriendly aside. ‘‘ You 
make Mr. Knight pay about twice as much as you did me. Do you think 
that’s fair?” 

‘Well, sir,” said Jason ; “the season’s advancing, you know, and it 
doesn’t last long, and I ought to make what I can.” 

Winsted offered no comment beyond a dignified chuckle, from which the 
master of The Argo rightly inferred that he had been found out in giving 
a reason that was not the radical one, Then,.in a moment, Winsted re- 
marked cordially, with a sort of repressed admiration : ‘‘ You must manage 
your affairs your own way, no doubt. I don’t know that I blame you; and, 
of course, it isn’t my business to speak to Mr. Knight about this.” 

Jason chafed under the false appearance of relying on Winsted to con- 


coal something that would be discreditable. ‘“ Do as you like, Mr. Win- 
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sted,” he notified the other, with his usual mien of quiet invincibility. 
‘* Tt makes no difference to me.” 

The truth is, he cared very little for the money, being in that fortunate 
condition where solvency, with a small income and simple surroundings, 
gave him all the security of wealth, though none of its luxuries. Besides 
having a share in the farm, he was a landowner in his own right, holding 
the title to a snug bit of land on the Shinnecock Hills, which was part of 
a tract destined to become very valuable as building sites for country- 
houses. 

But the coming of Otis Knight had spoiled that pleasant privacy in 
which he had formerly gone jaunting with Jessie and her father on The 
Argo; and it was only fair that Otis should make some compensation for 
this heinous wrong. 

Moreover, in the view of Jason, Otis Knight was a rival. 

Another point in the changed situation which had lately encompassed 
him roused a decided curiosity in Jason, besides giving him a troublesome 
amountof extra work todo. ‘Mr. Winsted,” he said to Beatrice, ‘“‘ doesn’t 
want to engage me for sailing, nowadays ; but I suppose you’ve seen how 
often he gets me to drive him out in our carry-all—about every other day, 
it is. Well, he always goes some different way. Then he leaves me on 
the road and pushes off into the woods somewhere. Sometimes he asks 
me to go around and wait for him at a place on an entirely different road, 
and meets me there a few hours later. But other times he just tells me to 
go home alone. That lets him come back whenever he pleases; but he 
has to foot it. What a lot of tramping he must do! Most probably it’s 
that art-work of his; but if he were a regular book-agent he wouldn’t 
have to work harder or walk farther than he does now. It makes an 
awful lot of trouble for me, too. I can just tell you I wouldn’t undertake 
it for anyone else.” 

‘* Well, I don’t see what there is in him /” exclaimed Beatrice, without 
guile. ‘‘ Are you so fond of Mr. Winsted as all that ?” 

“No; I can’t say I’m exactly fond of him,” Jason admitted. He ought 
to have been grateful just then for the deep tan on his cheeks, because it 
concealed something that—judging from the creepy sensation of the skin 
—must have been a blush. “I wonder what it’s all about, though,” he 
went on. ‘I don’t see why he should keep so everlastingly dark about 
his engraving. It isn’t like photographing, where you've got to have a 
dark room.” Then, suddenly, he announced : ‘I’ve got a new notion, 
Bea! Perhaps Mr. Winsted’s prospecting for land-lots. Real estate is 
rising fast all around here, you know. Most of Montauk’s been taken by a 
company; and maybe Mr. Winsted is in a big combination to buy real 
estate here, too. Yes; that would explain the whole business, and all 
those exploring trips around Peconic.” 

Beatrice was diseppointed. This appeared to her a very unromantic 
idea, ‘If it’s only that,” she said, with girlish disdain for prosaic facts, 


“I don’t see why he should be so mysterious.” 
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“Oh, you have to feel around very carefully in such affairs,” her brother 
informed her, impressively. 

‘*That reminds me,” said Beatrice, with an access of contrition. 
‘*Cousin Sattenwhite was here to-day, to see you about your land. He 
wanted you to go over to his house to talk, and I said I’d tell you; but I 
forgot to.” 

‘*No matter,” Jason reassured her. ‘‘I shan’t go.” 

Beatrice fixed her eyes upon him in round astonishment. ‘‘ Why?” 
she inquired. ‘ Perhaps he’d like to buy it, and then you'd be rich. 
And I know you want to be rich, Jason!” 

“Do you know it?” he returned, laughing, reaching out his strong 
hand, and patting her under the chin as if it were a fragile curiosity that 
excited his patronizing wonder. “ But there are other things, Bea, that 
you don’t know—for all your smartness. One of ’em is, that if Cousin 
Sattenwhite wants my land, it’s worth a deal more than he'll be willing to 
give ; because he’s an old miser. I shan’t go after him. He’ll come after 
me, fast enough! You see if he doesn’t.” 

But Jason, calm though he professed to be, was in a fever of excite- 
ment ; and he began to think hard as he went out to the barn. 

I may as well confess that he was not grateful for his sun-browned skin, 

notwithstanding that it had saved his blush from being seen. The fact 
that he was a hardy toiler, working a farm and running a sloop, and driv- 
ing horses without gloves; that his hands, though finely shaped, betrayed 
their usefulness by their rough texture ; and that his face bore the healthy 
stain of outdoor occupation pursued not merely for pleasure; all this 
marked, in hia mind, a difference between Otia Knight and himself which 
was greatly to hia disadvantage an regarded Jessie, Knight, of course, 
war free to become aa sunburned as he chose, and it would not lower hin 
caste ; because he exposed himself to the aun for pleasure only, Indeed, 
the richer the brown that Knight imparted to his cheeks by outdoor 
exercise, the more creditable would that color be to him, But as for 
Jason 
He looked up at the sun, and thought: ‘‘ You shine on us all, the 
same way! You shine on 7'he Argo, and on Jessie, too; and you don’t 
hurt either of them. When you tan Otis Knight, you actually improve 
him. But when you tan me, you do me an injury. Why is it?” 

The sun, however, serenely declined to answer the question. 

Jason, therefore, went into the barn and meditated. If he sold his 
land on the distant Shinnecock Hills, and could get a decent price from 
Sattenwhite, the money might be the beginning of a fortune. Why 
shouldn’t he do this; and, shaking off all the trammels of his present 
small career, win his way to a position where he might meet Jessie as an 
equal socially, and challenge the pretensions of Otis Knight? For, al- 
though Knight, in the magnificence of his greater knowledge, admitted 
that the Winsteds had no permanent social standing, they seemed to Ja- 
son to occupy one of the highest pinnacles, 
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It was a great temptation. Yet somehow Jason revolted against the 
thought of abandoning his natural character and the manly independence 
that was now his, for the sake of acquiring another character, another po- 
sition, and wooing Jessie in disguise. That was what it would amount 
to. In order to win her on this plan he must cease to be himself, must 
change himself into something else. But he had had numerous long 
talks with Jessie on board The Argo, in which they had compared views 
on many subjects, had discussed books, and had considered various phases 
of life in the light of such information as they had. He had learned to 
know her as she was ; and it was no fault of his if she had not learned to 
know him as he was. What he had said to her seemed to have interested 
her. At times, even, he had believed that she really liked him. 

As for him, he loved her, absolutely. Now, if he loved her for herself, 
why should not she—who had apparently taken an interest in him and 
had liked his conversation and his companionship—why should she not 
love him, also, for himself? Would she not more probably care for him 
in this way than if he tried to become an entirely different sort of person ? 

Still, a terrible doubt haunted his mind that it might be unavailing for 
him to appeal to her in his present capacity. 

An hour later Cousin Sattenwhite came shuffling softly into the barn. 
He was an old, bowed man, with a pink scalp which was carefully covered 
by thin white hair that enveloped his skull like a mass of pale silken 
threads, and he always moved with a shuffling, unobtrusive tread. 

“ Didn't know but you might have got tired of holding them hill-lots of 
yours,” said the miser Sattenwhite, after dilly-dallying over approaches to 
the subject in hand, Of course J can’t afford to buy ’em, They ain’t 
wath much, anyhow, Still / couldn't pay out anything for ‘em, even ata 
dirt-cheap trade, But I heerd of someone wantin’ a small strip in that lo- 
cality, and thought you mout like to know abeout it, Maybe I could get 
him to make you an offer,” 

“ How much, cousin?” Jason asked, 

After long haggling Sattenwhite said : 

“T'd ask a good stiff price, if I was you. Say fifteen thousand, Nat’r- 
ally he won’t pay anything like that; but then, you want to be fixed so 
you can come down a good piece on the price, after the first offer.” — 

Jason keenly suspected that Sattenwhite wanted the land for himself ; 
especially since he knew, from his own private inquiries, that the old man 
had slyly purchased a great many acres adjoining the hill-lots. 

He underwent a great struggle, nevertheless. If he could squeeze out 
of Cousin Sattenwhite anything like fifteen thousand dollars it would be a 
great help to him in putting himself on the same level with Jessie. After 
a minute’s thought, however, he made up his mind. 

“Tell those folks,” he said, firmly, “ that if they want my land they’ve 
got to pay fifty thousand dollars at least!” 

Sattenwhite slid away out of the barn without a word. 


Jason felt stronger after this victory. And then, being left to himself 
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again, he made a momentous resolve. He had shut off one source of im- 
mediate pecuniary gain by refusing to sell his land. He might sell 7he 
Argo, even now, for a few hundred dollars ; and he knew of several men 
who wanted to buy her. But he resisted this temptation also. 

The resolve that he made was: ‘ After this, neither Otis Knight nor 
anyone else shall hire The Argo from me. I will be completely indepen- 
dent!” 

In coming to this decision it seemed to him that he had taken a long 
step forward. 


OTIS APPEALS HIS CASE. 


Agreeably, as the phrase goes, to Mrs. De Graff’s heralding, but very dis- 
agreeably, as it seemed to Otis, Mrs. Gilbert Suffield had arrived in East- 
hampton and taken up her transient abode with the gently pathetic widow, 
whom she esteemed highly as a friend. 

‘Well, aunt,” said Otis, preparing at once for combat, “ this is rather 
an unexpected—— ” 

‘* Pleasure for both of us,” continued Mrs. Suffield, with a gliding softness, 
as though she were completing what he would say. ‘‘ Yes. It hadn’t oc- 
curred to me that you thought of coming to Easthampton. You forgot to 
write to me about it. But when I happened to hear from poor dear Ade- 
laide, it struck me as the happiest thing in the world. I’m so glad you 
came. I really was suffering for a little change of scene. But I never 
should have made up my mind to take it, if it hadn’t been for this chance 
of being near you. And then, you know, Adelaide has been asking me 
for so long to come and see her. It’s altogether charming!” 

Otis was disarmed. Belligerency faded from his mind, and he was even 
touched and flattered that his aunt should care so much about being near 
him. 

Mrs. Suffield made no allusion whatever to Jessie. The days passed, 
and she met the Winsteds. Little courtesies were exchanged between the 
De Graff and Winsted households; always with a certain guardedness, 

,however. 

He did not quite like his aunt’s references to ‘poor dear Adeluide” 
(Mrs. De Graff) ; and it occurred to him that she was rather too solicitous 
about leading him up to paying little attentions to the widow and devot- 
ing his time to her. He tried to appease Mrs. Suffield by giving himself 
up to Mrs. De Graff so far as he could conveniently ; but he would not 
suffer these perfunctory devotions to interpose between him and Jessic. 
He chartered The Argo for various excursions with Jessie and her father, 
in which he gave no place either to Mrs. De Graff or to his aunt. He also 
had his dog-cart and his saddle-horses brought down from Boston. The 


dog-cart he divided about ovenly between Jessie, Mrs. De Graff, and Mrs. 
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Suffield ; but the horses were reserved for his rides with Jessie alone, a 
groom following them at a discreet distance. 

Nevertheless an hour came when Mrs, Suffield found it advisable to 
speak openly. ‘ My dear Otis,” she said, “I’m not your guardian, and I 
don’t want to be. Oh, no,” she laughed ; ‘‘ you young men are altogether 
too much for a poor old woman to look after! But, just in the way of ob- 
servation, don’t you know; as if I were an outsider—” here she assumed 
a quiet air of being shocked at the idea, even when suggested by herself— 
‘fas an outsider, I might say to myself that your attentions to Miss Win- 
sted seem rather pronounced. Have you ever considered this?” 

* Well, yes; ina way. It has crossed my mind.” He was dressed for 
riding, and as he made this answer he bent his whip in his hands and 
examined it meditatively. ‘Still, I don’t know that it’s of any great con- 
sequence,” he added. 

“Oh, but it is /” cried Mrs, Suffield. 

‘** Are you worried about me, aunt?” he inquired, dropping the whip to 
his side. 

“IT couldn’t say that,” she assured him. ‘‘Still, we ought to reflect. 
There are entanglements, you know. Without intending it in the least, 
you might find yourself in a position where—where——” Mrs. Suffield 
paused, 

‘Where what?” demanded Otis, in a tone of mingled amusement and 
challenge. 

‘“‘ Well, you know, dear Otis, I don’t like even to suggest it, because 
the thought probably has not occurred to you seriously any more than it 
has to me—but if the idea should come up, of marriage——” Again Mrs. 
Suffield hesitated. 

** Well, what then? ” he asked, with genuine enjoyment. 

“Why, then,” said his aunt, becoming supremely dignified, ‘‘ you would 
dismiss the thought at once, I’ve no doubt’ because you would see its 
utter impossibility. But you will be safer if you are less devoted to Miss 
Winsted.” 

‘*T see, now,” Otis replied, veiling his sarcasm under a deferential man- 
ner. ‘* But you needn’t be disturbed. The question you are thinking of 
has already come up. The other day I offered myself to Jessie Win- 


sted.” 


** You offered yourself?” Mrs. Suffield exclaimed, in horror. 

** Yes—and was refused.” 

Thank heaven!” Mrs. Suffield murmured. 

“T’m glad there’s something to be thankful for,” Otis remarked, as if 
ratifying her sentiment. ‘‘ Of course it didn’t strike me that way at the 
time. But it’s possible that an overruling Providence had something to 
do with her declining my heart and hand and my fortune. If you agree 
with Providence, aunt, it must be all right!” 

‘“‘Tt’s a mercy you escaped!” said his aunt. Yet she did not seem to 


be wholly content. ‘‘ Most astonishing!” she continued, half aloud. “I 
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can’t make it out at all. To refuse you—you, with all that you could give 
her, and all that you are!” 

The amazement in her eyes gradually changed to indignation ; and Otis 
also began to divine, from his aunt’s expression, that she was surrender- 
ing herself to a kind of startled respect for a girl who dared to deny her- 
self the brilliant destiny of becoming his wife. 

‘‘Tt does seem extraordinary,” Otis admitted, with indulgent good-hu- 
mor. ‘ But if you are really vexed about it, who knows but that I might 
go in again, even now, and win her?” 

‘“Win her? No, indeed! I don’t want you to do that; and I don’t 
want her to win you either.” : 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Suffield’s nephew, feigning surprise. “I almost 
think you would rather have had Miss Winsted accept me, so that you 
could have taken the opportunity to reprove her; then make me break the 
engagement, and so set her down in what you would call her right place.” 

“ Otis, my dear boy,” said his aunt, sweetly, but with mild reproach, “I 
hardly comprehend how you can talk to me in that way. But why 
should I deny that it really is painful to me to have Miss Winsted refuse 
you? I can’t see why any girl should do that.” 

Otis took the flattery. But he saw that he had surprised and defeated 
Mrs. Suffield in her first attack ; and with a gratified sense of triumph he 
moved airily away from the audience she had granted him, swinging his 
riding whip with a little twirl that caused the lash to caress his boot-heel 
approvingly. 

He went straight to Jessie, and they took a canter together through 
the woody roads that afternoon. This was intended to impress upon Mrs. 
Suffield the fact that Otis was determined to conduct matters according to 
his own choice. It had the desired effect. 

Mrs. Suffield did not linger long in Easthampton after this little bout 
with her nephew. But the resources of her tactics were not yet quite ex- 
hausted. Her conversations with dear Adelaide De Graff were exceedingly 
interesting and harmonious, and delicately modulated. Of course neither 
of them suspected the other of making any plans; and Mrs. De Graff 
would have been properly horrified, in a subdued way, if anyone had sug- 
gested that a marriage between herself and Otis Knight might be among 
the possibilities that were contemplated. Nevertheless out of these con- 
versations a plan apparently grew. Mrs. Suffield’s visit in Easthampton 
came to an end as gracefully and easily as it had begun ; but before she 
departed she spoke again to her nephew with captivating frankness and a 
most winning appearance of submission to his will. 

* You must do whatever seems best to you,” she said. ‘These things 
concern you more than they do me. I will own, candidly, that I have had 
some hope of your attaching yourself to Mrs. De Graff. Adelaide, though 
so very much younger than I am, isa dear friend of mine, and in every 
way, I really think, fitted to make an admirable wife for a young fellow in 
your fortunate circumstances, She is rich, and—what is far more impor- 
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tant, naturally, as you and I both recognize—she has a well-established 
place and the most agreeable connections. And she is so charming in all 
respects! Ah, me! I should have been so glad if you had turned in that 
direction! But I see that [ have been living only on dreams—dreams 
about you and Adelaide !” 

‘*‘ Dreams?” he answered. ‘ Well, what else have I been living upon 
for some time past? Still, it may be as well to limit ourselves to realities 
for the present and see what they come to. Good-bye, aunt!” 

Thereupon Mrs. Suffield was swept away out of sight in the carriage 
that was to bear her to Sag Harbor. 

What she had said left Otis with a sensation as if he were lolling among. 
limitless soft cushions. He could not help reposing comfortably upon the 
thought that Mrs. De Graff would probably be willing to marry him, if 
he did not marry someone else. This possibility he considered only as a 
luxury of imagination, and as a side issue. Still, it formed an effective 
background for the picture of his life as he painted it in his own mind, 
with himself as principal figure in the front. 

No doubt this was just the impression Mrs. Suffield had reckoned upon. 

He was determined to seek for success once more with Jessie. Yet 
when he took into account the extreme difficulty of finding a way to re- 
new his suit to her, the contrast between that hard problem and the ease 
with which he might very likely win Mrs. De Graff, and with her a future 
of comparative domestic contentment, became in certain ways a factor in 
her favor. 

Meanwhile he bethought him that he might get up a picnic, beginning 
with a sailing party, to which he would invite a few of their Easthampton 
acquaintances ; leaving out Mrs. De Graff; so that he might gain some 
further opportunity of feeling his way. 

He invited Jessie, first, for this excursion; and she accepted. But 
when he went to secure the boat, Jason astounded him by saying: “ I’m 
sorry, Mr. Knight, but I can’t let you have The Argo.” 

“Why not?” asked Otis. ‘‘ You’ve always been ready to do it before ; 
and I think I’ve paid pretty well for the privilege, haven't I? You see, 
I’ve invited some friends already, and I count on having The Argo to-mor- 
row. Has anyone else engaged the boat?” 

‘© No, sir.” 

“Then why can’t I have her ?” 

‘‘ Because The Argo isn’t out for hire any more. She belongs to me.” 

‘*You’re a queer fellow, I swear!” said Otis, discomfited. ‘‘ What do 
you mean by this? Can’t you oblige your friends?” 

‘Oh, yes, but I don’t mean to let The Argo do anything more, now, ex- 
cept for my own use in fishing, or for my own pleasure parties. I'd be 
glad to oblige you if it came in my way ; but it isn’t convenient just now.” 

Otis left him wrathfully and strode out toward the village street. As 
he passed the porch of the house he saw Beatrice Lake knitting on the 
steps, and also caught a glimpse of Manton Wilder strolling idly along 
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the opposite sidewalk with his hat pulled down on his head like a candle- 
extinguisher. ‘“ There are two disinterested people,” thought Otis. 
‘‘ Which of them had I better appeal to?” Wilder continued on his way, 
and soon became invisibly merged in the shadow of the trees. Only Bea- 
trice remained. It came to Otis that if he spoke with her perhaps he 
could get her to persuade Jason to let him hire The Argo. Butno! That 
would lower his dignity. Why should he stoop to supplicate Jason's sis- 
ter? He said, ‘‘ How do you do?” simply, and passed out through the 
gate. All at once, as he brooded over his disappointment about The Argo, 
it occurred to him, without any apparent connection of ideas, that he 
might as well proceed in his second attempt to win Jessie, and that the 
best step for him to take would be to speak to her father. 

Going to their cottage he luckily found Winsted alone. The moment 
he opened the subject Winsted’s manner took on such a benign gravity 
and impartially attentive coloring—a reminiscence of his Treasury official 
demeanor—that Otis was impelled to present everything in a severe busi- 
ness light, as if he were rendering an account and handing in vouchers to 
the Government. He made a new schedule of his love, his hopes, his 
fears, his financial circumstances, and the fact that Jessie had already re- 
jected him and them; and he laid this schedule before Mr. Winsted as an 
authorized auditor. 

‘*This is all in confidence, you understand,” he said. ‘ What I want 
to know from you now is, whether you have any objection.” 

‘My dear Mr. Knight,” said Winsted, graciously, “that is a home 
question, and a delicate one. Still, as you have been frank, I will be the 
same. I don’t mind saying that such an alliance as you propose would, to 
me, be entirely acceptable.” 

‘*Then you are willing to aid me alittle?” Seeing that Winsted nae 
tated, Otis fortified his position by adding: ‘‘I might as well tell you 


that pressure has been brought to bear on me if another direction. My 


aunt is very anxious that I should marry Mrs. De Graff.” 

Winsted at once replied: “Iam flattered that you should have chosen 
my daughter in preference.” 

‘But perhaps you had better not mention to her the confidences I have 
made to you,” suggested Otis. 

“Oh, I think it’s best to be candid with her ; isn’t it ?” Winsted returned. 

‘* Provided this is not to be considered as a formal offer,” said Otis, 
quickly. ‘‘If she should decline again, I want to be left free to plead my 
own cause with her once more.” 

“As you like about that,” said Winsted, paternally. ‘‘Oh, yes; of 
course. I will speak to her. I'll do what I can for you; and then—why, 
then you'll still be at liberty.” 

‘* And if you’re going to speak to her, when shall I hear from you? To- 
morrow ?” 

‘* Yes ; to-morrow I will give you the result.” 


In this way Jason’s resolution of independence with regard to The Argo 
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led directly to the consequence which, of all things, he would most have 
liked to avoid. It had prompted Otis, quite unexpectedly, to redouble his 
efforts toward winning Jessie. 


IX. 
THE GOLDEN FLEECE. 


On parting with Winsted, Otis left a brief note for Jessie, explaining how 
it was that Jason had frustrated his plans for the sailing-party. ‘‘ I don’t 
know what to make of it,” he said, in mentioning the matter to Winsted. 
‘That young man’s conduct is very singular.” 

‘It is odd,” Winsted agreed ; and his gaze became introverted, as if he 
were speculating deeply on some point which he was not inclined at the 
moment to disclose. ‘I sometimes think—do you know ?—that Jason 
Lake has ideas and schemes in his head that we would hardly suspect.” 

Otis wondered what he meant ; but the time did not seem to be a favor- 
able one for attempting to penetrate the reserve in which the older man 
shrouded himself after giving way to this utterance. 

Wilder came to spend the evening with Otis, and an adjournment was 
afterward taken to Wilder’s studio, where they examined a number of the 
artist’s pictures, finished and half-finished ; most of them water-colors, 
but one or two begun in oil. These pictures were chiefly of old-time 
scenes. But it interested Otis to note how in these antique pieces Wilder 
had contrived to introduce bits of landscape and other studies that he had 
gathered around Easthampton. 

Now and then he would exclaim: ‘‘Hold ona minute! That seems to— 
me familiar. The face of that girl, now; it looks just as if I had seen her 
before. Where did you get her?” 

“Oh, just where I get everything else ; in all the places I go through or 
stay in.” 

‘** But let me look at it again,” Otis begged. 

‘Tt isn’t worth while,” Wilder assured him. And each time that Otis 
put up this petition Wilder swiftly removed the picture—whatever it 
might be—and would not show it afterward. 

But Otis discovered, notwithstanding, that the girl's face which so 
attracted his eye always presented itself as that of a woman in some peas- 
ant-like or other humble capacity. 

‘‘Now, I’m giving you a kind of kaleidoscopic private view,” said 
Wilder. ‘‘ You must remember these pictures, and try to decide which 
one you would like best to have for your wedding-present. By the way, 
when is that wedding-day coming ?” 

‘Don’t talk bosh!” returned Otis. “Time enough when I send you 
an announcement. Still,” he continued, with a sudden temerity which he 
thought might be his best defence against chaff, ‘who knows what may 
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come to pass? If you're so eager to give me a picture, perhaps I shall 
have news for you to-morrow, or a few days from now.” 

* Ah, that’s good!” said Manton Wilder, dryly. ‘I’m glad it’s getting 
on so well.” 

** What’s getting on so well?” asked Otis, pretending irritation. 

‘« The time!” replied Manton ; and he looked at his watch, for once, in 
earnest. ‘It’s getting on well toward 12 p.m. And I say I’m glad; for 
if you stay a little longer I shall be able to keep you over-night. ” 

Otis rose to go. 

“No; really,” Wilder protested. ‘ Better stay. These pictures will 
look entirely different in the morning. And especially that girl’s face that 
seemed to you familiar. Why you'd hardly know it by daylight.” 

Wilder,” said Otis, you’re a joker.” And he returned to Mrs. Lake’s. 

The hours of rest were haunted, for him, by recollections of his talk 
with Winsted, and by floating glimpses of Wilder’s pictures, in which the 
faces of Jessie and Beatrice presented themselves alternately in all sorts 
of surroundings and costumes, humble, or heroic, or merely fashionable. 
But in the morning he rose with a confident belief that Mr. Winsted 
would come to tell him Jessie had accepted him. * 

About eleven o’clock the little grinding bell on the door of the Lake 
house pealed out its jarring summons, and Winsted was ushered Up to 
Otis’s rooms. 

‘* My dear young man—my dear fellow,” exclaimed Winsted, extending his 
hand, while he all but sobbed with emotion. ‘It’s too bad; it’s too bad!” 

“What!” cried Otis. ‘‘You don’t mean to say there’s any tragedy ; 
that anything has happened to Miss Winsted ?” 

“No. Not to her, my dear fellow; but to you! In spite of all I could 
say she remains-——how shall I express it ?—well, she remains obdurate. I 
asked her why; and whether she could not learn to love you. She did 
not deny that she might; but she professed that there were reasons. 
‘Reasons?’ said I. ‘What?’ ‘You know what they are,’ said she. ‘No, 
my dear, I do not,’ said I. But she remained firm.” 

‘Then she refused me again ?” asked Otis. 

‘Well, my dear Knight, you know it was only by proxy,” Winsted re- 
minded him ; “and you are still free to act, as you stipulated yesterday. 
I cannot account for this conduct of Jessie. It seems like an aberration. 
The only explanation that occurs to me is, a possible infatuation on her 
part in another quarter.” 

‘* But she told me she was not attached to is rl ; she was not bound 
in that way,” Otis hastened to object. 

The tone of Winsted’s reply was embarrassed ait reluctant. ‘‘Ah!” he 
suid, with a long-drawn breath. ‘‘She may not be bound; and yet, don’t 
you see how there might be a sentiment in her mind? Suppose she had 
conceived an attachment for—well, let us say Jason Lake ?” 

‘‘Jason Lake!” repeated Otis, in astonishment. ‘‘ Did she say so?” 

“Pardon me,” Winsted observed, taking up his Treasury-official manner. 
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‘You are hardly justified in asking that question ; but it seems proper for 
me to state that my daughter did no/ say so. It is almost like treachery to 
her for me to speak further. Yet, of course, I can’t avoid certain infer- 
ences ; and I think I have observed things which might indicate an inclina- 
tion on her part toward young Mr. Lake.” 

Otis clasped his hands wildly over his head. ‘‘ Jason Lake!” he cried. 
“Oh, no; that mustn’t be! That’s something that can’t be tolerated.” 

“Still, you know,” urged Winsted, gently, “‘ many things are possible ; 
and we ought to consider this as one of the possibilities. Don’t let's talk 
it over any more. I’m afraid you have a rival in this Jason, absurd as it 
seems. But since you confided in me, it may be only fair that I should 
confide in you. I'll admit to you here, without reserve, that if cireum- 
stances were to favor me I should be glad to unite my fortunes with those 
of Mrs. De Graff. This is a confidence from an elderly man to a younger 
one, and I assume that you will respect it. Now I'll tell you what I'll do,” 
Winsted ended by saying, with a downright and direct air of business. 
‘‘Tf you will help me with Mrs. De Graff—or if you will even agree to 
leave me a free field with her—I will do all I can to counteract, in your in- 
terest, this unfortunate liking which my daughter appears to have taken 
for Jason Lake. It is mortifying for me to admit that she has done so, 
you understand. Still, if what I have said strikes you, why shouldn’t we 
come to an agreement? You and I might have been rivals for Mrs. De 
Graff's heart. As it is, we seem to be marked out as natural friends and 
allies. How does it strike you?” 

“Tt strikes me,” Otis began, with cordial gratitude, ‘ that for you, Jessie’s 
father, to be so considerate toward me is more than I could ask. So far 
as Mrs. De Graff is concerned I am at your service ; and I am a thousand 
times obliged to you for your suggestion about young Lake. Yes; it’s an 
agreement between us!” 

Otis clutched Winsted’s long, pointed fingers in his own firm fist, 
heartily, and thereupon Winsted took his departure. In these few min- 
utes of adroit conversation Winsted had gained several advantages, the 
full value of which no one but himself could appreciate. The scene with 
Jessie when he appeared before her as Otis’s advocate—the scene whic 
he had passed over so glibly in describing it to Otis—had been a stormy 
one ; more so than he would have cared to let anyone know. But instead 
of allowing himself to be shattered or even disturbed by so unpleasant an 
occurrence, he had proceeded to acquire benefit from it by clever manipu- 
lation. He had tied Otis hand and foot; had drawn him into a compact 
which eliminated his possible rivalry, and also put him more or less into 
- Winsted’s power. Besides, he had goaded Otis into a still greater eager- 
ness with regard to Jessie by his alarming hints concerning Jason, and 
in doing this had opened a Way by which Jason also, if the need should 
arise, might be encouraged to look upon himself more hopefully, and 
boldly come forward in due time as a declared suitor. It may seem strange 


that Winsted should care to consider humble Jason, even remotely, in the 
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light of a possible husband for his daughter; but he was one of those 
men with whom plotting is a passion. He delighted in maneuvring 
people as a chess-player rejoices in governing the movement of his ivory 
pawns and bishops and knights. Moreover, this passion of plotting was 
at present a matter of necessity as well as of taste. 

Winsted had no intention of exerting himself arduously on Knight's 
behalf again ; but, wishing to be at least superficially true to his promise, 
he spoke to Jessie on the subject once more, briefly. 

Beginning with a tone that resembled banter, he said: “ You know it’s 
really time that you and I should get married. We are both eligible 
persons ”—here he smiled graciously —‘‘ although I, at my age, might not 
be so regarded by those who would make no question with regard to you. 
Just now I have money; yes, plenty of money; but I don’t know how 
long I shall have it, unless I adopt some more settled mode of life. Our 
present mode cannot go on indefinitely. Some day you will leave me; you 
will find a husband, however little you may think so now; and I cannot 
exist alone. Besides, I’m tired of my career as it is. You know that, 
Jessie. I am anxious to enter on a more serene existence. Everything 
seems propitious. Why shouldn’t I doit? And why shouldn’t you? I 
wish you would listen to reason.” 

From a light and half-sarcastic manner he had passed, as he went on 
speaking, to an intent, suppressed earnestness. Jessie, who in these 
summer days had constantly been gaining strength and health, and a 
more abundant loveliness, gazed at him in silence. In her eyes was the 
sparkle of youth and vigor, and in her cheeks a warm bloom of color. 
Yet her face, as she turned it toward him, expressed despair. 

‘Oh, you know why, father! I have told you a thousand times why I 
cannot. You are free to do as you please; and if you can honestly escape 
from all this—do so! I shall not utter a word, I shall not raise a finger to 
prevent you. How canI? Am I not doomed to silence? But don’t ask 
me to do anything for myself. I have been silent, and have considered you 
in everything. I go about among people as a living lie—for your sake. 
But I cannot consent, and I never will consent, to impose myself in fraud 
and falsehood on any man who comes to me with his love, offering a life- 
long union.” 

“ But, my child,” Winsted appealed to her, in some agitation, ‘‘ how 
are you responsible? Except for an accident you would never have found 
out my secret. I shielded you from it, to the best of my ability. I tried 
to be a good father to you in that way, as in every other way. But when 
it happened that you discovered it, you stood by me. You were forgiving 
and faithful. That didn’t make you a partner in my guilt. Don’t you see 
that it didn’t?” 

With an air of flagging strength Jessie replied: ‘‘No, not a partner in 
your guilt! But I consented to share and keep your secret. That is 
enough ; more than enough. If I ever marry, it shall not be anyone who 


does not know about this beforehand.” 
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Winsted seemed to retire darkly into himself fora moment. ‘Then his 
face began to glow as with a sunken fire of deep resolve. 

‘¢ What if I should find such a man ?” he asked. 

“ You never will,” said Jessie, sadly, ‘* except among your companions— 
those who have shared with you.’ 

‘‘No!” cried her father, aroused. ‘‘I mean an honestman; one whom 
you could respect and honor; a man who, knowing all the facts, would 
see that you were without blame, and would love you and guard you for 
yourself simply.” 

‘And do you believe Otis Knight is such a man?” his daughter asked, 
cynically. 

“Perhaps not Otis Knight,” said Winsted, resuming his customary 
sedate and enigmatic appearance. ‘‘ Wait, and I shall see!” Jessie 
scarcely heeded his words; and Winsted went his way. 

He was thrilled by a new impulse, he was possessed by a purpose which 
was the first genuine and self-sacrificing one that he had experienced for 
years. His wish to stand well with Mrs. De Graff prompted him, in part ; 
but his love for his daughter, and his desire to see her made happy, was 
still stronger. This swept aside every other consideration, and, in the 
glow of it he felt himself a young man again. The plotter was taken in 
his own net. While he had been trying to move other people according 
to his will, he had forgotten that some higher power might thus move 
him in a direction which he had not foreseen. 

Winsted’s way, which he pursued under this impulse, led him directly 
to Jason Lake. ‘Are you at liberty for a ride in the woods this after- 
noon ?” he asked. 

Jason had half a mind to say, No; but he answered, with languid con- 
sent: ‘* There’s a good many things for me to do around here, Mr. Win- 
sted, but if it’s important Pll hitch up and go with you.” 

“Tt is important,” Winsted assured him. ‘‘ Don’t Jet us lose any time.” 

They drove away in the carry-all, and soon were deep in the dense young 
forest. In this little wilderness, with roads and wagon-tracks running here 
and there and branching out intricately, and with few landmarks to go by, 
it would be easy to lose one’s way ; but the roads were well known to both 
men, and Winsted told Jason where he wanted to go. The tract through 
which they passed was almost uninhabited. 

At long intervals little cottages were seen near the road, and sometimes 
a prosperous-looking farm-house appeared; but more often a deserted 
dwelling. Far in among the trees were other huts and abandoned homes, 
that had long since given themselves up to the leafy oblivion of the swiftly 
encroaching woods. 

It was a lonely and forgotten region, in which s man might well hesitate 
to trust himself; a region in which all sorts of crimes might be perpe- 
trated, but for the fact that there were not enough human beings in it to 
make crime prosperous and profitable. 

** By the way, Jason,” said Winsted, when they had reached the spot. 
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which he had indicated ; ‘suppose you drive in here, on the wood road. 
I want to go back with you shortly, and L guess it’s better not to keep 
you waiting.” 

Jason drove in, and at last they were far away from even the solitary 
road by which they had come, and were out of reach of all the world. 
You never have seen me at my work,” Winsted remarked cheerfully, as 
he alighted from the carry-all, ‘I've often wondered whether you had 
any curiosity about it ; but anyway I'd like to have you come along. Why 
not tie the horse here, and walk with me to the place where I usually op- 
erate with my engraving.” 

Jason consented without hesitation, jamping down from the seat, 

“Of course you understand it’s a secret,” said Winsted, warning him, 
mildly. 

“Why, yes,” Jason answered ; ‘‘ if you say so.” 

‘* And you won’t reveal anything after we come out?” 

‘*No, sir; not if you don’t want me to. Why should 1?” 

‘* Well, that’s right,” said Winsted. “I trust youentirely. But I don’t 
know of any other man I would trust in the same circumstances.” 

They marched in silence together for a few minutes, by a devious trail 
that Winsted seemed to pick out instinctively through the open spaces 
between the closely placed trees, over occasional fallen trunks, and some- 
times directly through thickets of underbrush. Jason had no idea where 
they were going to. He soon lost his bearings, and became conscious of 
the fact that, if left to himself, he would be quite helpless in any attempt 
at trying to trace his way out of this tangle again. 

At last they carne abruptly upon a small, forsaken house, the lower part 
of which was built of stone, and the rest of brick and wood. It squatted 
on a low knoll, and the ground fell away from it on all sides except the 
rear; although, amid the dense growth that surrounded it, one could not 
easily have descried the lay of the land but for a comparatively open space 
in front, which had once been a clearing, and for a thinness in the woods 
beyond, that indicated an old and disused path of approach. 

Jason had never seen the place before, nor heard of it; and probably no 
one in all the surrounding country could have told how long this queer lit- 
tle edifice had stood in that spot, nor how many years ago it had been 
abandoned by its inhabitants. - 

Winsted led him around to the front, where a heavy door of oak, appar- 
ently new but already weather-stained, filled the only remaining aperture 
in the stone wall. The two or three small windows had been solidly closed 
with brick and mortar. On the door there was a heavy padlock, which 
Winsted at once unloosed with a key; but Jason observed that in the 
woodwork itself the small metal disk of a Yale lock was securely riveted, 
and that another key, therefore, would be needed before an entrance could 
be made. 

“Did all this myself!” exclaimed Winsted, pausing, and pointing 


proudly to the door. ‘I made that door and swung it, without any help, 
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and put on the locks and fitted the keys, too. What do you think of 
that?” 

‘* Pretty good work,” said Jason, somewhat mystified and partially dazed 
by the strangeness of the whole proceeding. 

“ But it’s nothing to what you'll see inside,” the older man assured him, 
confidently, He thrust his hand into an inner waisteoat pocket, and drew 
ont aslim, flat key, which he inserted into the Yale lock, ‘ Now,” said 
he, with unwonted spirit and heartiness, “Jason, I'm going to show you 
how to make your fortune!" 

As he spoke he flung the dog open and stepped within, Jason stood 
at the threshold. Everything inside the uneanny little house looked black 
and dubious to him, 

To make his fortune? Why that was just what he had been dreaming 
and puzzling about, so that he might venture to speak to Jessie; and 
here, on a sudden, was Jessie’s father leading him into an occult and re- 
tired spot, and offering to accomplish the very thing that he had so greatly 
desired! Jason had dreamed ; but his dreams had concerned only what 
he might do with his land on the Shinnecock Hills, or what he might 
achieve by means of The Argo. He had thought of the old story about the 
voyage in search of the Golden Fleece, and had wished that in these hum- 
drum days of the modern world there were something that he could go in 
quest of with his own poor little Argo, which would be worth the winning 
and would make him a hero in Jessie’s eyes. 

No quest of that kind had presented itself, as, of course, it could not, in 
these times, and he had nearly given up hope. But now, as if by magic, 
Jessie's fathor was ready to solve the problem, and offered him a fortune. 
What could it mean ? 

‘Come in! come in!” cried Winsted from the interior darkness of the 
hut. ‘ What are you waiting for? This is where I do my engraving.” 

Jason crossed the threshold. 

Instantly Winsted banged the door to, and it closed with a double 
spring lock. In a quiet, matter-of-fact way he struck a match and lighted 
a brilliant lamp. 

Jason beheld around him, in the artificial light, several small tables ; 
some bundles of a peculiar kind of paper ; a litter of small tools that were 
unfamiliar to him ; sundry metal plates ; and a neat hand-printing press 
of moderate size. 

‘* Well! well!” he exclaimed, recovering from the first blow of astonish- 
ment. ‘Do you need all this to make engravings from nature? I should 
think, instead of being cooped up in a dark room, you’d rather be outside.” 

‘*IT go outside now and then,” said Winsted, easily; ‘‘ but that’s only 
for the sake of other folks. You see I have to give them the idea that I’m 
doing something which they can appreciate ; and so I make an engraving 
from nature, and carry it home to show to them. But, bless you, there’s 
no money in that. To make money I have to come inside ; don’t you see ? 
Well, then, I’ll explain. You see these metal plates here? They are 
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supplied to me by obliging friends of mine. I turn to, and engrave the 
plates. ‘That's all.” 

‘*Oh, you do it to oblige your friends?” asked Jason, becoming inter- 
ested. ‘‘I see. But, then, how do you make money out of it?” 

* No, you don’t see yet,” Winsted replied. ‘ Look here; examine this 
paper.” He pulled out a sheet and showed it. ‘‘ Do you notice that fibre 
in it, and how carefully it’s made? Perhaps it won’t strike you at once ; 
but that’s the sort of paper out of which they make United States bonds.” 

“Government bonds!” Jason exclaimed. ‘‘ What have you got to do 
with those?” 

‘*T was in the Treasury Department once, you know,” Winsted reminded 
him, easily. 

Jason was relieved. ‘‘Oh, yes. And you go on making bonds for the 
Government ?” 

‘*Not at all. I make them now for myself and friends.” 

The air of the lamp-lit hut stifled Jason. He threw his cap off vio- 
lently, and gasped for breath. ‘‘Do you mean this, Mr. Winsted?” he 
inquired, panting. ‘‘Is it true? I don’t know whether I quite under- 
stand, but—oh, no!” he burst out in agony. ‘ You don’t mean, Mr. 
Winsted, that you are—a counterfeiter ?” 

‘ Exactly,” said Winsted. He stood perfectly calm, with the tips of his 
loug fingers resting on the fibrous sheet of paper which he had laid down 
again on the table beside him. There was a diabolical quietude in his 
smile as the bright lamp irradiated his face and his lips. ‘ Don’t take it 
so hard, my boy. I have made money at this business; and you can do 
the same. Let’s join hands!” 

Jason had shrunk against the closed door. With an instinctive repug- 
nance he drew back his right hand, raised it to his face, and hid his eyes 
with it. ‘* Why did you tell me this?” he asked, his voice ringing with 
the anguish of an innocent soul. ‘Let me go! Let me get away from 
here!” 

‘*T told you,” said the ex-Treasury official, methodically, ‘because I 
thought it would be for your good and for mine.” His accent, neverthe- 
less, was dry, strained, and harsh. ‘ Men go into Wall Street to speculate 
and gamble and cheat, and they call it making money. I am showing 
you another way of making money, right here, that’s just as good. We 
make it literally, in the form of bonds, which we float on the market.” 

‘*Open this door and let me out!” exclaimed Jason, stamping with rage. 

“Oh, well, if you are going crazy,” said Winsted, trying to remain 
calm, but really a good deal frightened ; ‘‘T will let you go, of corse, 
But you'd better listen to me a minute.” oY 

‘*Not till I get outside this den!” thundered Jason. y 

Winsted, thoroughly awed, put his thin key into the inside lock and 
flung the door open. Jason rushed out. Winsted, following, closed and 
padlocked the door, after first extinguishing the lamp. 

By that time Jason had run some paces away. ‘Hold on, Jason! hold 
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on!” cried Winsted. ‘There’s a storm coming.” Even under the ob- 
seurity of the crowded trees it was manifest from the increasing darkness 
of the woods that a heavy thunder-cloud hung overhead. Jason hesitated 
in bewilderment. He did not know which way to turn. He stood there, 
bareheaded. ‘ You can’t find your way alone,” Winsted admonished him. 
‘* And, besides, I’ve got something more to say to you.” 

Jason waited, inert. Winsted came up, seized him by the arm, and be- 
gan to conduct him along the trail, so well known to himself, toward the 
place where they had left the carry-all. 

A bent figure with silver hair, going through the woods at this time, 
was travelling on a line that would speedily intersect that which Jason 
and Winsted took. This bent figure was Cousin Sattenwhite, engaged in 
one of his numerous rambles through the country, and wrapped in reveries 
of profit to accrue from increased land-values. 

“T tell you,” said Winsted to Jason, as they trudged forlornly toward 
the carry-all, “ I was only trying you! I was tempting you—if you prefer 
to call it that. I am tired of the fellows who have been working with me 
in this business. They exact too much from me, and they have too great 
ahold on me. I want to get rid of them. And I thought if you would 
only join me——” 

**Never!” said Jason. 

A white-haired shadow came up with them and had almost crossed their 
path. Seeing them, however, Cousin Sattenwhite recoiled and waited. 
Then he followed them cautiously, listening. 

“You are a counterfeiter!” Jason continued, fiercely. ‘‘ You have con- 
fessed it. You have shown me the evidence; and the evidence is back 
there in that stone house.” 

‘* But supposing we drop all that,” Winsted urged. ‘‘I thought I could 
make you rich ; and I had a fancy that you cared for my daughter—-” 

A lightning-flash, gleaming vengefully, caused him to hesitate. It was 
followed by a burst of advancing thunder. 

‘* Your daughter?” cried Jason, as the lightning glared upon his face. 
love her!” 

“ Ah, there’s the truth, at last!” Winsted returned, triumphantly, in the 
deepening gloom. ‘‘ But remember I told you the truth first. I may 
have been a fool; very likely I was mad. But, any way, I showed you my 
real character. I told you the truth; and now you have told me the truth. 
Jason, I swear to you that what I have done to-day was for my daughter's 
sake. Don't you believe me? No; I see you won't. I wanted to find, 
if I could, one true man who loved her and would be faithful to her even 
if he knew my guilt. But, af course, I’m mad!” 

‘*You are a confessed counterfeiter! a criminal!” Jason almost hissed 
again, in reply. 

Large drops of rain began to patter down mournfully on the outspread 
boughs above them ; but they had now, under Winsted’s guidance. reached 


the waiting horse and the carry-all. 
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‘* But remember I have trusted you,” Jessie’s father pleaded. ‘ You 
won't betray me, will you?” 

Jason, his hair ruffled by the rising wind, turned his uncovered head 
toward Winsted with a simple dignity as he unloosed the horse. ‘I’m 
not going to betray you,” he said. “I hope I shan’t betray anyone. I 
shall not say a word ; but—as we’re talking truth—I’ll just mention that 
_ my silence will be for your daughter’s sake.” 

The clouds met high in heaven ; thunder reverberated around them with 
a deafening roar, and the air was filled with a glistening watery deluge as 
Winsted leaped into the wagon. 

“That bolt must have struck pretty near us,” said Cousin Sattenwhite, 
emerging from the bushes. ‘‘If you’re going home, boys, I hope you 
won’t object to giving an old feller like me a mite of help along the road.” 

Cousin Sattenwhite had lost hardly a word of the talk between Winsted 
and Jason while dodging along behind them unseen. 


THE KNIGHT'S GAMBIT. 


“Oh, yes; there’s plenty o’ roads around here, if you’re o’ mind to scare 
‘emup. You can rattle around through the woods a great many miles, by 
skipping from one road to t’other, and not find out much about where you 
are either, if tha’’s what you want. There ain’t a more unknown country 
on the face of the earth than some of these parts that lie so close to us.” 

So Mrs. Lake had said, when Otis Knight made inquiry of her concern- 
ing available routes for his pertinacious bicycle; and experiment soon 
taught him that for all practical purposes her remark was true. Bicy- 
cling in this neighborhood was, upon the whole, more a discipline than a 
pleasure, for the ways were apt to run through sand ; or if he betook him- 
self to the seductive tracks that interlaced themselves amid the woods, 
rutty and rooty ground between the smooth, firm stretches balked his prog- 
ress. 

Nevertheless he resolved to try it again this afternoon. 

The result of his appeal to Winsted, when he began to reflect upon it, 
filled him with dissatisfaction. For now that Jessie knew that he was 
unwilling to give up hope, it would be necessary for him to speak to her 
again. Unless he did so, they could not meet without embarrassment. 
Hence he saw that, for a few days at least, he would have to avoid her, 
until he should have decided how it would be best to proceed next. This 
prospect in itself was by no means to his liking. And further, the agree- 
ment which he had so hurriedly made appeared more and more undesir- 
able. Why should he have bound himself in any way to this man, for 
whom —in spite of his being Jessie’s father—he had always felt a certain 
repugnance? Otis had a suspicion that, in entering into confidences with 
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Winsted, and making Mrs. De Graff the unconscious subject of a bargain, 
he had distinctly lowered himself ; had fallen short of that fine chivalry 
which he ought to observe toward every good woman. 

Some time before, thinking that he perceived signs of insubordination 
in his valet, he had insisted that Rigdon also should learn wheel-riding, 
and accompany him on the road whenever desired. Rigdon, at this, all 
but mutinied, and entertained serious thoughts of giving notice. But 
Otis quelled him with a master-stroke. 

“This is a serious matter for you, Rigdon,” said he. ‘I have observed 
for some time that you’ve been growing fat. You're too fat, even now ; 
but the moment you touch two hundred pounds you lose your place with 
me; and you'll find your avoirdupois will hamper you in getting any other 
situation as good. What you need is exercise.” 

This terrible warning overwhelmed and convinced Rigdon; and he 
forthwith submitted to a course of lessons in bicycling, administered by 
Otis, who gravely and carefully weighed him before and after each lesson. 
But Rigdon was a hopeless case; he could not learn. So, after a while, 
Otis compromised, ordered a tricycle for him, and trained him to a fair 
proficiency in its use. 

To-day, therefore, he ordered Rigdon out with the tricycle, to attend 
him on his ride. 

“The old salts around here, sir,” Rigdon humbly expostulated, ‘‘ say 
there's likely to be a heavy rain-storm.” 

‘*Never mind the old salts,” his employer warned him, autocratically. 
‘* We're not at sea now. We're on dry land.” 

“ But what if we and the land was to get wet, sir?” 

‘*A shower-bath after exercise is a good thing,” Otis answered ; and 
they started off. 

Their ride turned out, Hibernianwise, to be largely a walk. For Otis, 
in his uneasy and dissatisfied mood, showed a vicious perversity in forcing 
his wheel through ail sorts of difficult places, where both he and — 
had to dismount and drag their vehicles along with them. 

They went far into the woods, and by the time they had on them- 
selves on a neglected and overgrown wagon-way, Rigdon, with sweat pour- 
ing from his brow, began to wish that the predicted storm would descend 
without delay. 

It responded to his desire, coming suddenly, and with so much electric 
fury that Rigdon fell into terror. 

‘The lightning, sir! the lightning!” he cried, appealing to Otis as if 
fancying for a moment that Otis, who was so absolute in other ways, 
might possibly arrest this unruly disturber. 

“ Well, what of it?” asked Otis, indifferently. 

“It might strike these steel machines of ours,” said the valet. ‘“ And 
then where would we be?” 

“ By Jove, you're right!” exclaimed Otis. ‘ That is, you may be right : 


I’m not sure. The lightning seems to have given you a gleam of intel- 
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ligence, Rigdon. ' Besides, there’s the rain beginning. Let’s leave our 
wheels right here and look for shelter.” 

‘* Shelter?” quavered Rigdon. ‘‘ Where, sir?” 

“T see a sort of thinning in the trees ahead,” Otis answered. ‘ Pos- 
sibly we’re near one of those empty houses that they keep around here, 
for travellers like us. Come along! We'll look.” 

As they pressed through the more open growth a frightful explosion of 
thunder shook everything around them. Even Otis grew pale and had 
a sensation of faintness. Turning, he saw Rigdon crouched upon the 
ground, 

“*T don’t wonder you feel nervous,” he said to the unhappy man. ‘ We 
were pretty close to the shock that time! But come on. We must find 
out where it hit. Lightning won’t strike twice, you know.” 

He dragged Rigdon to his feet, and in a few moments the two emerged 
full upon the little stone hut that Winsted and Jason had quitted so short 
a time before. A devilish odor of sulphur hung round the place. The 
lightning had swept down upon it, breaking a large gap in the side- 
walls, from the roof down, and playing havoc with the metal contents of 
the interior. 

‘* Well, anyhow,” said Otis, cautiously surveying the smitten house, 
“ that stroke was very obliging. It spared us; and it has opened a shel- 
ter for us, too. I think we'd better go in out of the rain.” 

They were already drenched ; but they passed in through the gap. 
Otis lit a fusee, taken from his water-proof inside pocket ; and they were 
soon able to observe the wreck that had been made. The printing-press 
was tortured out of shape; some of the metal plates lay warped and black- 
ened; others were untouched. One bundle of paper had been burned to 
a crisp, but there were packages remaining that gave a strong hint of the 
purpose for which they had been stored there. 

By aid of a candle which he found, Otis made a thorough examination 
of the room; and although he had never before seen such things as he 
now discovered, it did not take him long to understand, from the nature of 
various dies and partial prints that he came upon, the secret which the 
lightning-stroke had thrown open. 

But what amazed and almost unnerved him was this: he picked up 
from the floor a cap, which he recognized at once as belonging to Jason 
Lake. A few moments later Rigdon espied a curious twisted cane, lying 
ona table, and handed it to him. It was the cane that Otis had seen 
Winsted carrying, a hundred times. 

The sight of it was perhaps harder to endure than any blow which the 
lightning itself could have launched upon him. But he steadied himself 
and said to Rigdon: ‘‘ Bear in mind now that you are a witness to all 
this ; a witness to what has been found here!” 

** Yes, sir,” said Rigdon, awe-struck. The fierce rain pelting on the 
roof seemed to beat the words and the fact into his brain. 


They waited until the storm had wasted its last energies ; and then they 
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sallied out from the broken hut ; Otis carrying with him the incriminating 
cane and cap, aud Rigdon conveying an engraved plate, a dye, and sundry 
sheets of paper, both blank and printed. 

After groping for some time they found the bicycle and the tricycle, 
and made their way home painfully. 
-* You mustn’t say a word about what we have seen until I tell you to,” 
Otis warned his valet. ‘‘If you do, it means instant discharge ; you un- 
derstand? And besides, if you open your mouth before you get permis- 
sion from me, I shall follow you up and do my best to prevent your getting 

other employment. How does that strike you?” 

It appeared to strike Rigdon gloomily. 

‘“‘ Another thing I had forgotten to speak of,” added Otis, “‘ was this. 
Your wages are raised ten dollars a month, to date from four weeks ago, 
in consideration of your faithful services on the tricycle. Apply to me 
to-morrow for back-pay, and for whatever advances you may require on 
future salary.” 

Knowing that advances on salary, in his employer's dialect, meant a fee 
of fifty dollars which he would never be called upon to repay or deduct 
from his wages, Rigdon became supremely content and quiet. 

But Otis stayed awake nearly all night, meditating on the extraordinary 
adventure to which his roving wheel had so strangely conducted him. 
After locking up in a trunk the damaging articles of evidence which he 
had brought back from the woods, he sat down-—rested and reinvigorated 
by supper and by a complete change of clothing—and devoted himself to 
thought. 

The secret he had come upon revealed an unforeseen way by which he 
might approach Jessie again. In short it was imperative that he should 
go to her as soon as possible, and plan with her some measure by which 
she could be protected from the ruin which, at any moment now, might 
befall her father ; because, even supposing that Rigdon remained discreet, 
someone else might stumble upon traces of Winsted’s crime. And then 
there was Jason—if he were an accomplice, as he undoubtedly must be, 
might he not let the secret out by an accident or an error of judgment ? 

At the thought of Jason, Otis laughed. Jason was in his power now. 
“ What a strange situation it is,” he reflected. “ Here, suddenly, I am 
not bound to Winsted or to anybody. Ata single turn chance has made 
them both subject to me. Thold all the threads in my own hands. I can 
pull them as I please.” 

But then the question of his duty to society came up—that shining and 
supreme society of which he had always been a creditable member. ‘Can 
I properly,” he asked himself, ‘‘ conceal my knowledge of this offence, 
considering what I owe to society ?” 

He fell asleep in his chair debating this point. But the next morning, 
at the earliest permissible hour, he went to the Winsted cottage and asked 
to see Jessie. She came down to the drawing-room to receive him, quiet 


and reserved, but with a slight flush of excitement in her face. 
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“I must apologize for coming,” said Otis, with energy, grasping her 
somewhat unwilling hand ; ‘‘ but extraordinary things have happened!” 

‘*So it seemed to me,” Jessie answered, seating herself and motioning 
him to a chair. 

“How ?” he asked. 

‘Your talk with my father, and what he said to me after it.” 

‘No, I don’t refer to that,” Otis replied, somewhat abashed. He went 
on hastily, in a faltering sort of way, yet with great earnestness, to explain 
the occurrences of the previous afternoon in the woods, so far as he knew 
them. 

Jessie rose, and lifted up her arms in a strange gesture that seemed to 
indicate despair mingled with unutterable relief. ‘‘ Then it 1s known?” 
she cried. ‘It is all found out? Thank God!” She sank down into 
her chair again and sobbed, with her hands pressed to her eyes, “ But 
why should I be thankful,” she resumed after a moment, ‘‘ when it means 
ruin to my father and disgrace to me.” 

Otis left his place and came close to her. ‘‘No; it needn’t mean ruin 
and disgrace,” he said, fervently. ‘‘The evidence is all in my hands, as 
yet. I hold the clues. Whatever may be left in the old stone hut, I can 
-go there to-day and kindle a fire that will burn the whole thing up. I’m 
ready to destroy the evidence that I hold, too. I would do almost any- 
thing, Jessie, if you would do one thing in return, and that is—accept me! ” 

She stared at him, amazed. 

“Do you know what you are proposing?” she asked. ‘‘ Do you realize 
it? You have my father’s fate in your hands, and you make conditions 
with me that Ishould save him by consenting to marry you. Ordinarily 
people would call that a sort of blackmail ! ” 

She shuddered while she uttered the word, as though it hurt her more 
than it could possibly hurt him. 

“ Blackmail!” Otis echoed, in horror. Then, with an effort to regain 
his composure, he said: ‘‘ You are over-excited, Jessie! You don’t under- 
stand. Just think howI am placed. On one side of me, considering what 
1 have discovered, there’s honesty and rectitude ; there’s my honor and my 
duty to society. On the other side, there’s my love for you, my wish to 
protect you. If you give me no reason for standing by you and protecting 
you, how can I betray my conscience and my honor for your sake ?” 

Otis could not help believing that the climax which he made in this 
question was a noble and convincing one. 

- But Jessie answered : ‘‘ I don’t ask you to betray honor and conscience, 
or anything else that you value. When have I asked you for any sacrifice ? 
It’s your own affair, what you may choose to do. If I had anything to 
ask from you, or you had anything to offer, it should not be—treachery to 
your duty and honor!” 

‘ Once more he beheld her standing before him, as she rose from her 
chair ; but this time her hand pointed toward the door, without a word. 
He shrank back and obeyed her gesture as if she had spoken. But at 
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the threshold he paused, fixing his eyes upon her again in an anguish of 
entreaty. 

“T see it’s hopeless to talk,” he owned. ‘‘ But you are doing me wrong, 
You are bringing on a great misfortune. If you would only let me save 
you! But there’s one thing, at least, I can do. I shall put off action till 
to-morrow, and that will give you time to think. I beg you will think 
well, dear Miss Winsted. Then if you should change—if you should have 
any further word for me, any message, send it to me to-night, I beseech 
you!” 

For the rest of that day he did nothing ; nothing that he could clearly 
recall afterward. A fever of debate and suspense set in, which wrapped 
him in an increasing fire of confused ideas and emotions as evening ap- 
proached. No sign or message came from Jessie; and at last his anger 
rose in a fierce conviction that his obligations to society and to his own 
respectable standing must be fulfilled. ‘If she will not do justice to 
me,” he told himself, grimly, ‘‘ I will at least do justice on her father!” 

As if it were indeed chess in which he was taking part, not as a player, 
but as one of the pieces endowed with life, his course at this time curi- 
ously resembled that of a knight on the chess-board. The knight’s pecn- 
liarity is that he goes straightforward and obliquely, one square each way, 
in every move ; and Otis now was so drawn by conflicting impulses that 
he, too, moved straightly and crookedly at the same time, with a mixture 
of rectitude and revenge, of honesty and obliquity. The ‘‘knight’s gam- 
bit” is a famous mode of opening the game, by which a pawn is sacrificed 
in order to give the knight free way to a position of power and victory. 
Here again the living knight resejabled his namesake among the chess- 
men ; and the pawn that was to be sacrificed was Winsted. 

As for Jessie, she also spent the day in agitated revery. Should she 
warn her father at once, and help him to escape? Perhaps that was what 
Otis Knight had intended to let her do, by offering this delay ; and as 
this idea occurred to her she experienced a gentler feeling toward him. 
After all, was he not trying to behave generously? His position certainly 
was hard and perplexing. Then, too, she was wearied and almost be- 
numbed by the long strain of suffering in silence for her father’s sake, 
and-no real good had come from it all. Exposure, coming providentially 
and by a direct flash of fire from heaven, as it seemed, would bring such a 
relief that it would be to her something near akin to positive happiness. 
Had she not, then, hetter let events take the course that was appointed ? 
It was not easy to see how she could reconcile this with the lingering fil- 
ial tenderness for her father, that was more like pity, but still continued 
as a strong motive in her heart. Yet if she bade him seek safety and sent 
him away, what sort of a position would she be left in?—an outcast, pen- 
niless, and with no one to turn to for aid or even for a kind word! Then 
it was that the temptation to stifle every other consideration, and lean on 
Otis’s strong arm, came upon her with terrifying force ; and her imagina- 
tion began to remodel him to suit the emergency, tinging him with an at- 
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mosphere of romance and magnanimityand noble manhood. Considering 
his traditions and surroundings, was he not making an heroic effort for her 
sake ? 

So her thoughts went on, chasing each other like dead leaves whirling 
around her in an autumnwind. . . . ‘* He will do nothing until to-mor- 
row,” she lulled herself by saying as she sank to sleep. 

But in the early hours of morning the old habit of screening her father 
resumed its hold on her mind, and roused her abruptly with an uneasy 
sensation of remorse, because she had not told him of his possible peril. 
Making a hasty toilet, she threw on a light, beribboned wrapper, and went 
to his door. 

When the day broke, and Otis unclosed his eyes to it, for a moment it 
seemed to him that he had been tossed up from the depths of a dark yor- j 
tex only to meet some dreary fate which the blazing dawn had prepared 
for him. But the resentment in his mind for Jessie’s harshness and 
indifference, caused him to remember that this impending fate had been 
made ready not for him, but for Winsted. 

At half-past five he aroused a justice of the peace, dramatically, and 
swore out a warrant against Winsted ; the dutiful Rigdon accompanying 
him with the counterfeiter’s twisted cane, and also making affidavit. 

Then, having seen to it that the local constable was summoned and that 
the arrest should take place immediately, he came back to the house. He 
took from his trunk the tell-tale cap, and, with Rigdon still at his side as 
a witness and auxiliary, went down to confront Jason, who was at work in 
the barnyard. 

“TI believe that’s your cap,” he sawl, displaying it. ‘Can you guess 
where I found it?” 

Just for an instant Jason showed bewilderment. He knew, of course, 
that he had come home bareheaded ; but he had not been able to decide 
whether he had dropped it in the woods or in the hut. Now, suddenly, 
recollection came to him. ‘You found it—” he began. “ But how did 
you ever get in there ?” 

That's !” exclaimed Otis, turning to Rigdon. ‘‘ Just remember 
his words.” 

“ Give it back to me!” Jason demanded, fiercely, ready for a ecatheek of 
muscle against muscle. 

“With pleasure,” Otis returned, politely, “when you've proved your 
innocence. At present there’s a warrant out, and the constable will be 
around soon to make an arrest!" It pleased Otis to try to frighten his 
bucolic rival, and to put himself in an impressive light by giving Jason 
a chance to turn coward. ‘Now, run away,” he admonished Jason—‘‘ if 
you want to.” 

Jason ran, without delay; but the route that he took was toward Win- 
sted’s cottage. He saw that some discovery had been made, which he 
could not account for. He supposed himself to be in danger of arrest on 
suspicion ; but all his energies were bent simply upon warning Winsted. 
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He was too late. When he reached the cottage Jessie had just finished 
speaking to her father, and Winsted was making hasty preparations for an 
unceremonious flight. But at this juncture the constable, followed by 
Otis and Rigdon, delivered a resounding knock against the front door and 
also punctiliously pulled the bell. Several volunteer deputies had sur- 
rounded the house. 

Winsted was arrested. But before he was carried away under guardian- 
ship of the law, he pointed at Jason and said to Jessie: ‘‘There is the 
man who is worthy of you. I have found him!” 


XI. 
COUNTERFEIT AND GENUINE. 


Jessie was left alone. But for her, in all the smiling plenty and 
loveliness of the land there was nothing ; in all the broad majesty of the 
ocean there was nothing. 

As a mockery and a derision that maxim of Otis’s ancestor recurred to 
her, to the effect that one might be as near heaven by sea as by land. 
How far off heaven seemed in either case! And what was perhaps even 
worse, though it might be sacrilege to think so, no path was left open to 
her on earth. 

It was Otis Knight himself, with that fine ancestral saying on his lips, 
who had brought her to this desolate and forsaken pass, at the very mo- 
ment, also, when she had been trying to persuade herself to think the best 
of him ! 

One faint gleam of consolation only offered itself to her, and this was 
the sudden, vehement phrase by which her father had directed her thoughts 
toward Jason—‘“ the man who is worthy of you!” But that recommenda- 
tion came from the mouth of a detected criminal. To most people eulogy 
from such a source, instead of being creditable to Jason, would be almost 
enough in itself to damn him. What, then, was she to think of it? And 
this dubious utterance was the only consolation at her command. 

The servants of the household abandoned her at once, and the payment 
of their wages left but a few dollars in her purse; so that the bleak hide- 
ousness of absolute want seemed likely to add itself to her other miseries. 

It was in this emergency, perhaps, that Otis had vaguely expected to 
come forward as the ministering, the alleviating, and, finally, the conquer- 
ing hero. Idon't mean that he had laid out the plan, cruelly. In fact 
he had laid out nothing, except the first vengeful and impulsive step of 
arresting Winsted. But among the possibilities which had hovered in his 
mind during that feverish night of anger, there may have been this notion 
of figuring at last as the noble and all-powerful rescuer. 

If he had contemplated enacting that part, he was doomed to be frus- 
trated of his opportunity. 


‘* Why didn’t you arrest me?” Jason asked him, with something very 
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like indignant disappointment, as they all moved away together from the 
cottage. 

Otis replied, in the distant tone of a born superior who answers ques- 
tions only as a favor: ‘It wasn’t worth while.” 

“Then what did you mean by making insinuations?” Jason demanded, 
‘What did you mean by taunting me with having found my cap?” 

Otis made no response. 

Jason found it hard to control his rage. He was prompted to strike Otis 
in the face and settle the controversy by force of muscle ; but he controlled 
himself, and merely said ; ‘‘Give me back that cap!” 

Otis laughed outright with an amusement that was not in the least as- 
sumed. ‘* You talk like a boy,” hesaid. ‘ Boys fight about caps, or any 
other trifle. You don’t mean to tell me you're going to row and wrangle 
with me here in the street on such a basis as that?” 

Jason was absolutely ashamed, not of his anger, but of the ludicrous 
light in which he had placed himself. However, it was a clear combat now 
between man and man, Tach was openly against the other, in the measur- 
ing of their relative strength ; the antagonism which had existed between 
them from the beginning had come out now without disguise, and it would 
not do to let any small absurdity interfere with the serious and essential 
contest, 

* You've tried to make the cap mean something; that’s all,” he retorted, 
us lightly as he could; “and you've tried to make it mean what isn't true, 
If you think I'm giving it too big an importance, that’s your own fault, 
You may keep it!” 

Thanks,” said Otis, with serene sarcasm. Which shall keep—the 
cap or the fault?” 

“‘ Both,” said Jason, briefly. 

‘*Well, you know,” Otis explained, ‘the cap’s a convenient thing for 
me to have around—because it fits you! I have chosen to let you off for 
the present ; but it isn’t a bad idea to keep that little article ; for it might 
‘come handy’ you know, as you would say.” 

Jason offered no further remark. 

When they reached the homestead he went to his mother and told her 
what had happened. ‘‘ Run over to the cottage,” he directed her, ‘‘ and 
stay with Miss Jessie till I come—no matter whether she wants you or not ! 
Don’t let her out of your sight. And you are to invite her to come and 
stay with you. She can have the parlor.” 

Mrs. Lake stared at him an instant. She had never before heard him 
say ‘‘ Miss Jessie” for Miss Winsted. ‘‘ Well,” she said, ‘‘I thought these 
old eyes of mine had seen ’most everything, but I guess there’s something 
new in the world, after all!” ; 

**Don’t talk, mother,” Jason commanded, quietly. ‘‘ Go.” 

She obeyed him. Then Jason found his sister Beatrice, in whom he had 
so often confided ; and in a brief conference, which consisted largely of 
exclamations, and swift glances, and a sympathetic pressure of hands, he 
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imparted to her all that was necessary. After this he took his way rapidly 
to Cousin Sattenwhite’s. 

The old man’s pink head, in its wrapping of white hair, was bowed over 
a small cup of milk, from which he was taking small sips, prudently in- 
terspersed with morsels of bread that, after due distention by the milk, 
might be expected to satisfy his hunger. 

“ Cousin Sattenwhite, what will you give me for those lots of mine?” 

‘*What’ll you take?” asked Sattenwhite, dallying with a bit of the bread 
as if it were something too delicious to be devoured all in a moment. 

“ Tt isn’t a time for talking that way,” said Jason, imperiously. ‘“ What'll 
I take? Ill take everything! Either you'll give me twenty-five thousand, 
or you'll give me nothing!” 

The old man pushed away his cup of milk, unfinished, and dropped the 
fragment of bread on the table. Then he picked it up and put it carefully 
into a china bread-bowl, over which he laid a tin cover. ‘‘ There!” he 
said, resentfully ; ‘‘ you’ve spoiled my appetite. I shan’t be able to wat 
another thing to-day. And all this good milk, too!” He looked ruefully 
at the few spoonfuls that remained in the cup. ‘ Wal, I s’pose I can let 
it sour, and it'll do for cottage-cheese,” he continued. At last, wiping his 
lips luxuriously with a small square of napkin, he glared upon Jason. 
“ Twenty-five thousand? I don’t know which is the craziest, Jason—you 
to speak it, or me to listen,” 

“Allright!” said Jason, ‘(I'm done, That’s all Thad to say. I'm 
offering the land now at just one-half what I would have let you have it 
for before. If you don’t want it, you lose it ; and you'll never get another 
chance again.” He turned to go. 

‘“* But what’s your hurry, Jason, boy?” asked the miser, taking an atti- 
tude of unlimited ease and leisure. 

‘The hurry is that there’s a man who's liable to accuse me falsely, any 
minute, of being a forger and counterfeiter, and I am going to get ready 
to fight him to the bitter end.” 

‘* You a counterfeiter!” exclaimed the old man, jumping up. ‘“ You 
ain't no such a thing, 4nd I know it and can prove it! Who's the man?” 

“ Otis Knight.” 

‘* Knight, eh?” repeated Sattenwhite, puzzled. ‘‘ Where did he get his 
guess? I thought you meant that Winsted fellow.” 

Jason rapidly defined the situation to his venerable relative, and Sat- 
tenwhite’s excitement grew with every word. ‘‘ Oh, I see now; of course ; 
of course. But don’t ye ’member, I was there yesterday, and you brought 
me home? Why, I heard every word; and I heard you repugnate- that 
scamp Winsted, and refuse his offer.” 

‘*You did? why then you’ll bear me witness if this thing comes up!” 

**Of course; of course,” Sattenwhite assented. ‘Ain't you my rela- 
tion, too; my own cousin? ’Beout that land, though,” he added, sinking 
limply into his chair again—‘‘ couldn’t you sort o’ calm it down to twenty 
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“No!” said Jason, but then at once continued, softly: ‘I know all 
about your land-improvement scheme, and the company you're in. Now, 
if you'll put me in as superintendent, at a salary of two thousand, perhaps 
I might let you have my lots for twenty.” 

‘*Done!” cried Cousin Sattenwhite, rashly. 

‘* Done to-day?” Jason asked. 

Cousin Sattenwhite repented. ‘Oh, no; not to-day. I might fix it up 
to suit ye; but twenty thousand is a big pile, and it would take time, you 
see.” 

“ Tt’ll take just about the time we need for you to come and draw up the 
agreement now,” said Jason; ‘‘and that’s all. I'll bond myself to sell, 
and you'll sign a paper.” 

The end was that Jason prevailed, and the documents were signed and 
witnessed with legal ceremony ; Cousin Sattenwhite complaining bitterly 
that his appetite was now destroyed for a whole week to come. 

“So much saved!” cried Jason, hilariously. ‘‘ But if your appetite’s 
gone, cousin, I’m free to say that we'll board you at our house for a week 
without expense—to you.” 

Sattenwhite greedily accepted. 

Much had happened in this one day; but not enough yet to satisfy 
Jason. He hurried back once more to the Winsted cottage, and there he 
released his mother from her attendance on Jessie. Then presenting him- 
self before the girl whom he adored, he said, with a good deal of hesita- 
tion: ‘‘I don’t know that I have any right to come here now, when you 
must be feeling so unhappy——” 

**Any right, Mr. Lake? If you haven’t who has? You and your mo- 
ther have been so kind. She has just invited me to go and visit her fora 
few days.” 

“Yes,” Jason said, with a glad anxiety. ‘‘ Will you come ?” 

Jessie’s voice trembled slightly. ‘I wish I could tell you,” she said, 
‘how much I—I appreciate it all. No one can quite understand what I 
feel now.” 

“No,” Jason admitted; “I see that. No one can.” 

“T should be so glad to come,” she went on; and as she stood there in 
a simple gown of white—looking, it seemed to him, so much like an an- 
gel, but an angel who was innocently suffering for someone else’s wrong- 
doing—he observed in her a faltering manner that she had never shown 
before. ‘Yes; I should be glad to come, of course. But there are many 
reasons why I cannot.” 

“We don’t want to trouble you,” said Jason, speaking with a fine im- 
personality. ‘We only thought that, if it would be any convenience to 
you—— Of course it isn’t so large as this house ; but then, if you look at 
it in one sort of way, there will be plenty of room. Our summer boarder 
is going to leave our house to-morrow.” 

“‘ Your—do you mean Mr. Knight?” asked Jessie. 


‘« Yes,” replied Jason, in a matter-of-fact tone, as if he were treating of 
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a familiar but somewhat fatiguing detail. ‘‘ We don’t see how we can 
accommodate him very well after to-day.” 

Jessie remained silent, Then she tried to say something. ‘1 ——” 

‘*My sister will be over here to-night,” Jason remarked, with no dis- 
cernible intention of interrupting her. ‘‘T believe she wanted to see you 
about something. If the people you've been hiring should happen to be 
away, . . . We thought possibly you might feel lonesome, and if it 
would be any way useful, Beatrice could stay with you over-night. Oh, 
she’d be glad to; I know she would!” he added, with a burst of warmth, 

‘*Tell your sister I thank her, and it will be a pleasure—yes, a great. 
pleasure—to see her,” Jessie answered. 

“ But that wasn’t exactly what I came to speak about,” Jason resumed, 
with some hesitation. ‘‘I know you've got a good many things on your 
mind just now, and it seems foolish to talk about myself when you're so 
occupied with them. But there was one little point I sort of wanted to 
have you understand. I might be accused, possibly. Someone might 
say I had been mixed up in those affairs—that I had something to do with 
what brought your father into trouble.” 

“You?” cried Jessie, amazed. ‘‘ Why, no one would ever say that!” 

“Oh, yes; they might,” he assured her. 

‘* But everyone would know it wasn’t true!” she declared, impulsively, 
disclosing her enthusiasm for his reputation. 

“Would you know it? Would you feel sure about it?” he asked, with 
a sudden intensity. 

“Of course I should!” she told him. Her eyes blazed with. scorn of 
the mere suggestion that she could doubt him. And then, as they resumed 
their natural expression of soft reserve—in which there lingered always a 
look of earnestly inquiring frankness—Jason saw himself mirrored in those 
hazel depths. It was not @ literal image of himself that he beheld there, 
but he saw that she trusted him; he saw the reflection of his own char- 
acter as it looked to her, and the reflection was one that might well have 
made him proud. 

‘* Who do you imagine could doubt you?” she asked, wondering. 

‘*T will tell you before long, probably,” said Jason. ‘‘ All I wished was 
to let you know beforehand, that, if anyone should speak that way about 
me, it would be a falsehood.” 

He had remained standing all through this talk with her, and he now 
made a motion to go. ‘‘ But how is it—I remember now, Jason,” She 
interposed, ‘‘I had meant to ask you—-how is it that you found out and 
came to warn us this morning ?” 

“Tf I tell you that, Miss Winsted, I shall have to explain everything.” 

‘*Then explain,” Jessie commanded—‘‘ everything ! ” 

In this way it happened that she drew him on, and that Jason was com- 
pelled to reveal how her father had put himself at his mercy. 

She caught her breath in a little gasp of surprise that came near chang- 
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Jason nodded gravely. 

‘*And you would not have told anyone?” she inquired, eagerly watch- 
ing his face. 

“ With the feeling I had I couldn’t have told anyone,” he said, and his 
eyes fell. He was afraid to say more. 

Jessie nerved herself to repress the tears that she felt were springing to 
her eyes. A rush of sudden and mingled emotions set in upon her like a 
powerful eddy, threatening to overcome her, as she comprehended the 
delicacy, the loyal faith, and silent devotedness of this undemonstrative 
man, who, while claiming nothing for himself, had contrived to do so much 
for her. 

‘‘Oh, now I understand, Jason! ” she exclaimed, impetuously, in a tone 
of honest admiration that sounded to his ears like a decree conferring upon 
him an order of nobility. ‘I see—Mr. Lake—what you are.” 

Did she understand all? He glanced at her again, but could not dare 
to believe so much, and therefore he simply took the outstretched hand 
that she was offering him, and after clasping it firmly for a moment went 
his way. ‘I shall see you again to-morrow,” he said. 

The next item in Jason’s programme was to dislodge Otis Knight from 
his rooms ; but he deferred carrying this out until the morning. 

Otis meanwhile, wholly unconscious of the unhesitating vigor with 
which his rustic rival was countermining him, had thought of nothing 
better to do than to call upon Mrs. De Graff. The news of Winsted’s 
arrest had spread rapidly through the adjacent towns, by wire and by 
chance travellers, pleasure-riders, and summer gossips, and had at once 
become the eminent ‘‘ sensation” of a wide circuit. In the afternoon, 
while Otis was talking with Mrs. De Graff about it, his friend Belknap 
came jingling over from Southampton in a dapper gig, with a little foot- 
man or groom in green, gay as a parrot, perched in a sort of cage at the 
back. It was the newest thing out in gigs, and the funniest thing out in 
grooms. Belknap also was anxious to talk about the scandal. By so 
doing and by his somewhat unfeeling comments he goaded Otis into a 
chivalrous defence of Jessie. The result of this, and of Mrs. De Graff's 
light scorn in discussing the unhappy girl was, that by the time Otis ended 
his call he had received a shock from Belknap’s trivial and unfeeling ob- 
servations which he could not easily overcome. It had a tendency to give 
him a disgust for that fashionable world from which he had for some time 
partially withdrawn himself. 

The next day he received another shock from the opposite side, in 
Mrs. Tuake’s announcement that he could no longer remain at her house. 
When, after brief remonstrance, he learned that it was Jason who insisted 
upon his leaving, he promptly made arrangements, by unstinted_ offers of 
money, to remove to the house where Manton Wilder was established. 

Thoughts of vengeance upon Jason entered his mind. Would he not be 
justified in having Jason arrested on the circumstantial evidence which he 
controlled? Luckily he decided to be magnanimous; and the next day 
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after his decision Cousin Sattenwhite took the trouble to call upon him 
and demonstrate that any accusation against Jason Lake would be useless. 
Otis thereupon congratulated himself on his manly forbearance toward 
Jason, and awaited further events. 

Those events were not long in coming, as it turned out. Jessie, though 
glad enough to have Beatrice stay with her of nights, declined to harbor 
herself under the Lakes’ roof. Then Jason, when the sale of his land to 
Sattenwhite’s syndicate had been completed, and he had received his 
appointment to the post of superintending the company’s works, came to 
her after a few days and said: ‘‘I’m an independent man now. I’ve got 
money enough and a fixed place, and now I’m going away to hire lawyers 
to defend your father. Our folks will be sort of left alone while I’m gone, 
and we would take it as a favor if you would come over to the house and 
keep mother and Beatrice company.” 

‘*Oh, Jason! Jason!” cried Jessie, who for three days had been nearly 
starving in the desolate cottage, ‘‘ where will all this end? What are 
you doing? You must not sacrifice yourself this ied in a bad cause. 
What do you mean by it?” 

‘*T mean that——” began Jason. 

Suddenly their hands met. Perhaps their lips met also. Such things 
have been known to happen before. 

Love sometimes declares itself as unexpectedly and as much without a 
man’s volition as the spring-floods rise or invigorating rains fall upon the 
earth, or divine sunlight bursts forth from a cloudy sky. 

Jessie accepted the happiness, the heaven that had come to her, neither 
by sea nor by land, but through a simple and honest man’s true heart. 


WREATHS. 

Otis was very much surprised indeed. ‘‘ You say it is Miss Lake who 
wants to see me?” he inquired, exactingly, of Rigdon, who had come up 
to him (in his new lodgings) with a message from the small front-parlor. 

“Yes, sir. My sight isn’t as good as it was before that lightning-storm, 
but——” , 

do, Rigdon. I'll go down.” 

Beatrice, when Otis met her in the parlor, looked like a little nun, she 
was so simply dressed, so closely hooded. 

‘‘Oh, I know it will seem very strange,” she said. ‘“ Mother wouldn't 
like it, if she knew I’d come here; and I suppose she’ll find out anyway. 
I don't care for that though! There’s something I want to say, and I 
can’t stop to think of mother—or anyone. Jason is engaged to marry Miss 
Winsted ! ” 

“And you thought I would be so glad to hear it that- you took all the 
trouble of coming to tell me?” he asked, startled into hasty wrath. 
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‘Oh, no,” said Beatrice, shaking her little hooded head sadly; “I 
didn’t think you would be glad. But, you see, I love Jason ; and it seems 
to me so hard for him, if he’s going to marry Miss Jessie, that her father 
should be in prison. Couldn’t you get him out?” 

Her innocent eyes were raised to him devoutly, in a sublime yet helpless 
confidence. If a bird that he had just shot had hopped up to him and 
chirped: ‘‘ Please don’t shoot me!” Otis could not have been more 
sharply smitten with remorse than he was now, or less able to repair the 
harm he had done. 

‘* How can I get Mr. Winsted out?” he asked. 

“Why, you got him in!” replied Beatrice, with conviction, as if that 
answer solved the whole problem. : 

Otis’s remorse here became blended with compassionate amusement. 
‘‘Oh, that’s a different thing.” he said. ‘‘ You know he hasn’t been tried 
yet; and no one can free him until after his trial.” 

Beatrice heaved a light sigh, and clasped her hands despairingly. ‘I 
thought you could certainly do something for-him,” she said, forlornly. 

Not only Otis’s pity, but his vanity also was touched. How flattering it 
was that this distressed girl, not knowing where to turn for help, should 
have come to him as if he were the arbiter of Winsted’s fate! And the 
finer element of impartiality and forgiveness in him was aroused by her 
trustful belief that he would do anything in his power to make the situa- 
tion more agreeable for Jason, if she asked him to. 

*T am a good deal more than surprised by your news of Jason’s engage- 
ment,” he began, awkwardly and uncomfortably. ‘‘I am astounded! I 
had not expected it.” Then recollecting himself, he added: ‘ Besides, 
you ought to remember your brother turned me out of the house the other 
day.” 

“Oh, I know,” she admitted, shrinking quickly. ‘ But was that your 
fault? If it wasn’t your fault I don’t see why you should mind. Oh, do 
help Mr. Winsted, if you can—for Jason’s sake! I should be so much 
happier if you would!” 

Before he had time to frame an answer she had turned from him and 
elided out of the door. 

“Yet that little girl langhed at me once,” Otis reflected, half sardoni- 
cally. The more he thought about her, and about her beseeching him 
for aid, the more he wished that he could help her. But he could see no 
chance of doing so now; and the fact that he could not racked him with a 
grief that seemed quite unreasonable. 

Jason was to leave Easthampton the day but one following, in order to 
consult with Winsted—who was confined temporarily in an informal sort 
of jail at a town some miles away—and after this consultation lawyers 
were to be engaged for the defence. 

Now the morning after Beatrice had made her appeal to him, Otis 
Knight resolved to do something magnificent. 


He set out to wheel his way to the town where Winsted lay imprisoned, 
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for the bicycle, he thought, would carry him there as quickly as any other 
conveyance, and would not attract attention. Once arrived he would offer 
to assist Winsted to the utmost extent that circumstances would allow. 
So he started forth, in the early dawnlight, with Rigdon in the rear on 
his tricycle. 

That was a memorable day. It was in August. Tor some reason, which 
has not yet been explained, this mundane globe of ours decided on that 
particular day to shift the position of some of its underlying rocks by a 
few fractions of an inch, and an earthquake occurred in consequence 
The shivering of this uneasy little change in the attitude of the quiet earth 
was felt along the Atlantic coast of the United States for hundreds of miles. 
Long Island shuddered under its influence, and Otis was knocked flat on 
the road with his bicycle. Rigdon, having three wheels to support him, 
remained upright ; but both he and his master were dizzy for a few mo- 
ments, and felt as if they had been sent out on a small excursion into 
space. 

Nearly at the same instant the jarring of the earthquake shook the jail 
in which Winsted was incarcerated, and affected it to such an extent that 
the walls cracked, doors were unhinged, and bolts and locks thrown out of 
place. Inthe confusion which ensued, and with the opportunities thus 
offered for escape, Winsted—greatly to his own surprise—walked out of - 
the rickety old building, and was once more a free man. 

Doubtless, in detailing this circumstance, I may be accused of romanti- 
cism. But the accusation should rather be brought against nature and 
human existence, which insist upon being romantically strange and unex- 
pected in their operations, and disturb our neat theories by throwing un- 
common and fabulous occurrences into the midst of the ordinary and the 
familiar. 

The powers of nature just now seemed to have gone to war over poor 
Winsted, although they had plenty of other business on their hands at the 
same time. First, lightning had swept down from the sky, had exposed 
his guilt unerringly, and consigned him to prison. But now the earth, 
seemingly resentful of this harsh interference on the part of the celestial 
fires, grumbled and shook itself—knocking down a couple of cities and 
incidentally sacrificing a number of lives; and Winsted was tossed out 
into the open again, like a man resurrected from entombment, at liberty 
to go whither he pleased. 

He did not stop to theorize on the probability or improbability of these 
events (which, by the way, may be found recorded in the newspapers of 
that time, as this present chronicler is prepared to prove). Nor did he 
try to analyze the intentions of Providence in bringing destruction on other 
people while conferring on him the boon of release. He was content with 
being profoundly grateful and craftily practical. 

Arriving at the prison, Otis and Rigdon were informed of the extremely 
unconventional jail-delivery effected by the earthquake. There had been 


only three persons in durance, and one of them, a woman, had already 
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been retaken and locked up securely ; but of the two men no trace could 
be found. 

Once more Rigdon was sworn not to spread the alarm; and the two 
wheelmen returned to Easthampton. Otis, though crestfallen at the fail- 
ure of all his attempts to make himself an object of admiration, still took 
comfort in thinking of the pleasure which he could give Beatrice by the 
news that he brought. 

He went to her as secretly as he could, on the plea of looking for some- 
thing which had perhaps been left in his former lodgings, and then he 
told her of the escape. 

‘*Thank God!” she said, simply. ‘‘I prayed for that poor man, and 
my prayer has been answered. But who knows?” she added. “ Your 
good wish and your kind act in going there may have had an influence. 
For, do you know this, Mr. Knight, I think good wishes and kind actions 
are almost exactly the same as prayers ?” 

Looking upon her little face, in which there was so much true and un- 
conscious religion, as she confided to him this article of her belief, a queer 
sensation came over Otis. It was as though the humid air of a soft twi- 
light filled his heart—a dewy twilight, surely, for his eyes were growing 
moist. 

He said nothing. ‘‘ May I tell Jason?” Beatrice asked him. 

‘* Yes,” he granted her. “ Only warn him to be careful.” 

Beatrice hesitated, lowering her eyes. ‘‘ And Jessie?” she said. 

Otis hesitated, with an inward debate. Then, resigning his last chance 
of making an impression on Jessie, he said, calmly: ‘ Yes, it’s better you 
should do it.” ‘ 

Late in the evening a very tired but rejoicing man, much torn and bat- 
tered as to his clothes from having skulked or crawled through the bram- 
bly woods all day, and with abundant mud and dust upon his face and 
hands, came to the back-door of the Lake homestead, and succeeded in 
arousing Jason. 

“What! You have come back here?” cried Jason, as he recognized 
him. ‘I should think this would be the last place——” 

‘* Exactly,” Winsted broke in; ‘‘ the last place where they would be apt 
to look for me. That’s one reason why Icame. Another is that I’ve been 
as a beast of the field this whole day, without the beast’s facility in pick- 
ing up food from the ground. I’m hungry!” 

Jason crammed him with such plain eatables as were at hand. It seemed 
to be his mission at present to feed the miserly, the sorrowing, and the ab- 
ject ; but he fulfilled it gladly. While the process went on of replenishing 
his prospective but ruined father-in-law they talked rapidly, and Winsted 
unfolded his plans. 

‘* Heaven,” he said, with a perfunctory grandeur of manner, ‘‘ has been 
good to me; or rather, the subterranean forces! For it was this earth- 
quake that brought me deliverance. But I’m afraid man won’t be so mer- 
ciful, The sheriff kept very poor watch over us—so much the better—for 
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otherwise he wouldn’t have allowed this earthquake. Well, you see, before 
that, one of my—my comrades—smuggled a letter in to me. He has 
chartered a small vessel to sail for South America—as the detectives haven’t 
spotted him yet. He wanted me to join him, if I could manage to break 
out ; and the ship won’t sail till to-morrow afternoon. See, it’s all here,” 
he continued, producing a smudged sheet of paper. ‘‘ Description of the 
vessel, and everything. But it’s in cipher—you can’t read it: However, 
I was to get a boat if possible, cruise around inside of Sandy Hook to- 
morrow afternoon, meet his craft, and go aboard with him.” ~~ 

‘*Do you want to see your daughter?” asked Jason, coldly. 

‘*No,” said Winsted, trembling like a frightened rabbit. ‘I want to 
see South America! ” 

“Your daughter has promised to be my wife,” Jason said. 

‘*Ah!” Winsted exclaimed, with mingled astonishment and relief. ‘I 
knew I could trust you, Jason, any way ; but now you are bound to me.” 

He put forth a begrimed hand, dramatically. Jason did not take it. 

‘* No,” said Jason, firmly, ‘‘I am not bound to you! What I do I shall 
do of my free will.” 

In five minutes the details were arranged. Jason agreed to take Winsted 
to Sandy Hook in 7'he Argo. ‘‘If we have good winds,” he said, ‘‘I can 
put you there by to-morrow afternoon ; for The Argo’s a racer.” With an 
inaudible tread he stole upstairs and called Beatrice. 

“ Bea, you must go with us to Three Mile Harbor, so as to bring the 
wagon back again.” 

They harnessed without delay, and they muffled the patient horse’s hoofs. 

By sunrise The Argo was near Wading River, far along on her course to 
New York, with a propitious wind; the horse was in the barn; Beatrice 
was calmly asleep, to all appearance ; and Easthampton was ignorant still 
of what had happened. 

Jessie came that day to occupy the room which had been made ready for 
her in view of Jason’s intended absence in her father’s interest ; although 
Mrs. De Graff, and various other persons who believed themselves commis- 
sioned to comment on affairs with which they had nothing to do, declared 
positive that it was indelicate for Jessie to go to the house of her future 
1usband’s father. 

When it came to light that Jason had not gone to visit the jail at all, and 
that Winsted had escaped, the community began to wonder where Jason 
was, But the explanation offered by his family was, that he had con- 
cluded to go directly to New York (where Winsted was to have been tried 
in the United States court, and legal aid would have to be obtained), and 
that he had chosen to sail there in The Argo. 

Nothing was heard from Jason for three days. Then, among other ru- 
mors, there came one that an unknown sloop had been found wrecked and 
partially burned on the North Shore, not far from Smithtown Bay. 

Many persons at Easthampton wondered whether this waif might not be 
the missing Argo, and the three women in the Lake household who knew 
the secret of Jason’s errand were afflicted by dreadful fears. It was just at 
this time, in the midst of their terrors, that Otis came to see—not Jessie, 
but Beatrice. He wished to calm her anxiety, and to console her in case it 
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should turn out that fatal disaster had come to Jason. And he succeeded 


so well that, when Jason came back—— 

In short, Jason violently opposed the idea of his sister’s marrying Otis. 
But Mrs. Gilbert Suffield was telegraphed for, and arrived post-haste to 
join in the opposition which was aroused on the other side against Knight’s 
marrying so much *‘ below his station.” Belknap again came jingling from 
Southampton, with his green parrot groom behind him, and remonstrated 
loudly and heartily with Otis. 

After hearing and seeing something of this rival opposition, and the 
reasons which were urged for it, Jason withdrew his own demurrer to 
Beatrice’s union with Otis. 

As for his own mysterious reappearance, he explained it to his family 

and to Jessie by saying that he had hastily painted out the name of the 
sloop on the stern, to prevent identification, and, after putting Winsted 
aboard the South American ship, it occurred to him that the only safety 
for himself would be to beach 7'he Argo, and, so far as possible, destroy her, 
in order that no one who might have seen her in New York Harbor should 
be able afterward to recognize her, and fix upou him the fact that he had 
helped a criminal to escape. Fortunately, the weather was rough on his 
return, and furnished excuse for a wreck. The partial burning was ac- 
counted for by the fire in his stove, over which he was preparing to cook 
supper. 
After this voluntary wreck he had walked the whole distance home. 
When he recounted all the circumstances to Jessie, they were standing on 
the brow of a low hill near the village. ‘‘Can you forgive me all that 
amount of deceit?” he asked. ‘‘ And can you forgive me the loss of my 
boat, the dear old Argo?” 

‘* Jason!” she exclaimed, “it wasn’t your boat I loved; it was you. 
But how can you forgive me my wreck—the wreck of my father’s honesty ? 
The stain of that will always be upon me, and sometimes I think I ought 
not to inflict it on you by becoming your wife.” 

He drew his arm firmly around her. ‘ Look up!” he said. ‘Is there 
any stain on the sky? No; you see there’s none. And so long as we can- 
not find it there do you imagine that I’m going to see it in you?” 

A bird rose from the hollow beyond the hill, soared upward ecstatically, 
and then was lost in the brilliant blue. 

It seemed to Jessie that her life had been unloosed from the bitter past, 
and that her soul rose free and happy as the bird in that bright air. 

Nevertheless, when their wedding-day came, the next summer, she 
quietly persisted in weaving in with the orange-blossoms a few flowers of 
rue. ‘‘For remembrance,” she said. That was her wreath, and the one 
that Beatrice wore was—at Otis’s eccentric but apparently earnest request 
—made of apple-blossoms. 

‘‘ Here’s my little present,” said Manton Wilder to Otis, after the cere- 
mony. “I didn’t feel sure you would choose the right picture out of those 
that I showed you, and so I thought I’d paint you one expressly.” 

The picture represented Beatrice almost precisely as Otis had seen her 
one afternoon, long before, watering a bunch of Italian may, or “ bride’s- 
wreath.” 

‘* Wilder, you’re a magician!” cried Otis, charmed yet amazed. ‘‘ How 
did it come about? What made you think of this?” 

‘*‘Oh,” said Wilder, ‘‘I just happened to be a looker-on.” 


THE END. 
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